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should, on our theory, be expected to behave as immediate; for in 
the case of immediate perception there is a direct identity of con- 
sciousness and the object through the vrtti, and therefore the object 
behaves as the object of cognition in that specific direct relation. 
The mediacy or immediacy of cognition depends on the specific 
nature of the object, and not on the specific modifications of the vrtt: 
in the two cases, nor can the two be regarded as two different classes 
of cognition ; for on such a supposition such cognition or recognition 
as “‘this is the man I knew,” where there seems to be a mixture of 
mediate and immediate cognition, will involve a joint operation of 
two distinct classes of cognition in the same knowledge; which is 
obviously absurd. 

It must be borne in mind that the vrtt: by itself is merely an 
operation which cannot constitute conscious illumination; the urtt: 
can lead to an illumination only through its association with pure 
consciousness, and not by itself alone. It is wrong to suppose that 
there is no difference between a transitive (as when one says 
“‘T know a jug”’) and an intransitive (as when one says “‘the jug has 
come into consciousness’’) operation; for the distinction is well 
attested in experience as involving a direct and an indirect method. 
The same vrtti (operation), however, cannot be regarded as both 
transitive and intransitive at the same time, though with different 
and indifferent circumstances an operation may be both transitive 
and intransitive. Such instances of experience as ‘‘the past is 
revealed” are to be explained on the supposition that the pure 
consciousness 1s revealed through a particular modification of the 
orttt as past. 

Again, it is contended by the opponents that, though it may be 
admitted that pure consciousness manifests the object, yet there 1s 
no necessity why the antahkkarana should be supposed to go out of 
the body and be in contact with the object of perception. The 
difference between mediate and immediate knowledge may well be 
accounted for on the supposition of different kinds of mediate or 
immediate operation through which the consciousness is revealed 
in each case?: for, just as in mediate knowledge there is no actual 
contact of the antahkarana-vrttt with the object, but yet the 
cognition is possible through the presence of adequate causes which 

* paroksa-vadaksanydya visayasydbhwyaktdparokpa-crd-upardga eva vakta- 
vyah. Ibid. p. 482. 
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generate such cognition, the same explanation may be adduced in 
explaining immediate cognition of objects. To this the reply is that 
the Sankarites do not consider that the antahkarana-vrtti must 
assume the form of the object, but they certainly do consider it 
to be indispensable. There should be in immediate cognition an 
actual contact between the object and the vrtti. If the urtt: so acts 
in any particular case, that does not constitute its essential function 
in conditioning the awareness. Thus the function of the ray of light 
in illumination is that it dispels darkness; that it also spreads over 
the ‘object is only an accidental fact!. The mere fact that a ortti may 
be in contact with an object does not necessarily mean that it 
assumes its form; thus, though the antahkarana-vrtti may travel up 
to the pole star or be in contact with objects having an atomic 
structure, that does not imply that all objects in the space inter- 
mediate between the eye and the star or the atoms should be per- 
cerved; such perceptions are baffled through the absence of such 
accessory causes as might have caused the vurtt: to assume their 
form. In the case of tactile perception the antahkarana-vrtti comes 
into contact with the object through the tactile organ; there is no 
restriction such that the antahkarana should come out only through 
the eye and not through other organs*. The contention that in the 
case of other mental operations, such as desire or aversion, there 1s 
no assumption of the migration of antahkarana outside is pointless ; 
for in these cases there is not a removal of a veil as in the case of 
cognition. 

Madhusiidana urges that the basis or the ground-consciousness 
(adhisthana-caitanya) which illumines everything is directly con- 
nected with the objects through illusory imposition. This self- 
illuminating entity can, indeed, manifest all that is associated with 
it; but, as it is, it is in an unmanifested state, like a veiled lamp, and 
the operation of the urtti is regarded as necessary for its manifesta- 
tion. In the case of mediate knowledge this unmanifested con- 
sciousness manifests itself in the form of the urt#; and in the case of 
immediate perception through the contact of the ortti the veil of 
ajfidna is removed, since the vrtti extends so as to reach the objects. 

1 usayesu abhivyakta-cid-upardge na tad-dkaratva-matram tantram. 

Advaita-nddin, p. 482. 
2 na ca spdriana-pratyakse cakgurddsvat ntyata-golakadvdrd-bhavena antah- 
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So in the case of mediate cognition the knowledge is of a mental 
state, and not of an object, whereas in immediate perception the 
illumination is of the object through the association of the urtti. 
In the case of mediate cognition there is no way by which the 
antahkarana could go out. 

To the objection of Vy4sa-tirtha that it is absurd to think of the 
antahkarana as taking the shape of gross physical obyects, Madhu- 
siidana’s reply 1s that “‘taking the shape of an object” only means 
the capacity of the urtti to remove the veil of ajfidna which had 
stood in the way of the affirmation of the existence of the object'; 
thus the functioning of the wrtt: consists only in the removal of the 
veil of ajrdna. 

To the objection that, if the pure consciousness is veiled by 
ajfiana, no cognition 1s possible, Madhusidana’s reply is that, 
though ajfidna in its extensive entirety may remain intact, yet a part 
of it may be removed by coming into association with the vrttz, and 
thus the object may be revealed. 

To the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that in the last emancipatory 
intuition one would expect that the antahkarana should have the 
form of Brahman as obyect (which is absurd, Brahman being form- 
less), the reply of Madhusiidana is that the Brahman which forms 
the object of the last immediate intuition, being absolutely uncon- 
ditioned, does not shine as associated with any particular form. 
The manifestation of objects in worldly experience is always with 
specific condition, whereas, the object of this last manifestation 
being without any condition, the absence of any form is no obyec- 
tion to it; 1ts cognition results in the absolute cessation of all ajfidna 
and thus produces emancipation. Again, the objection that, if 
during dreamless sleep the antakkarana 1s dissolved, then on re- 
awakening there will be new antahkarana, and thus the deeds 
associated with the former antahkarana will have no continuity 
with the new antahkarana, is invalid; for even in deep sleep the 
causal antahkarana remains, what is dissolved being the manifested 
state of the antahkarana. 

Again, the objection that there cannot be any reflection in the 
antahkarana because it has neither manifest colour (udbhatd- 
riipatvat) nor visibility, is invalid; for what may be regarded as the 

} ashtudd: tad-vsayaka-vyavahdra-pratbandhaka -jfldna-nivartana - yogy- 
atuasya tad-dhératva-ripatudt. Ibid. p. 483. 
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necessary qualification for reflection is not visibility or the pos- 
session of colour, but transparence, and such transparency is 
admitted to belong to antahkarana or its urtti. The ajfidna, which 
is regarded as constituted of the three gunas, is also considered to 
be capable of reflection by virtue of the fact that it contains sattva 
as one of its elements. 

The objection that, as a ray of light illuminates not only colours, 
but also other entities, so the pure consciousness also should illumi- 
nate not only the colour of the object, but also its other properties, 
such as weight, is invalid; for the pure consciousness 1s not in touch 
with any quality or characteristic, and therefore can illuminate only 
those characters which are presented to it through the transparent 
vrtti; this is why, in the case of the illusion “this is silver,’”’ the 
urtti implied in the cognition ‘‘this” does not manifest the illusory 
silver, for the manifestation of which a separate urtti of avidyd has 
to be admitted. The antahkkarana-vrtti, however, can directly 
receive the reflection of the pure consciousness and therefore does 
not require for such a reflection a further wrtt#, and there is 
accordingly no vicious infinite. The function of the vrtti is to 
manifest the identity of the jiva-consciousness and the conscious- 
ness underlying the object, without which the relation between the 
knower and the known as ‘‘this is known by me” could not be 
manifested?. 

Though Brahman is absolutely untouched by anything, yet, 
since all things are illusorily smposed upon it, it can manifest them 
all without the aid of maya; this justifies the ommiscience of 
Brahman, and the criticism that the pure Brahman cannot be 
omniscient is invalid. 

Regarding the destruction of the veil of ajf#idna it may be pointed 
out that the veiling power of the ajzidna pertaining to one individual 
is destroyed by the functioning of his urtt:, so that he alone can 
perceive, and not any other individual in whose case the veiling 
power has not been destroyed. The difference between the veiling 
power and darkness is this: the veiling power has relation both to 
the object and to the perceiver, whereas darkness relates only to the 
object; so that, when darkness is destroyed, all can see, but not so 
in the case of the veiling power. This refutes the criticism that, if 


1 jwacastanyasyddhuthdna-caitanyasya vdbhedabhwyaktdrthatvedd  ourtteh. 
anyathd mayedam udttam sti sambandhavabhdso na syat. Advaita-siddht, p. 485. 
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there is one ajfidna, the perception of one object ought to lead to 
immediate emancipation. 

The criticism that, since knowledge must necessarily dispel 
ignorance, the illusion of silver cannot be destroyed, is invalid; for 
knowledge destroys ignorance only in the last instance, i.e., only 
before emancipation. The knowledge of the conch-shell cannot 
destroy the supreme veiling power of the root ajfidna covering the 
unlimited consciousness, but can only remove the relative ajfidna 
covering the limited consciousness, thereby opening up the con- 
sciousness underlying the limited obyect-forms, and so producing 
the contradiction of the illusorv silver and the intuition of the 
conch-shell. 

The objection that ajfdna cannot veil the material objects, 
because they are not luminous, 1s quite beside the point; for the 
Sankarite theory does not assume that the ajfidna veils the material 
objects. Their view is that the veiling relates to the pure conscious- 
ness on which all material objects are illusorily imposed. The 
ajfigna veiling the underlying consciousness veils also the material 
objects the existence of which depends on it, being an imposition 
upon it. When by the vrtt the ground-consciousness of an object 
is manifested, the result is not the manifestation of the pure con- 
sciousness as such, but of the limited consciousness only so far as 
concerns its limited form with which the ortzzis in contact. Thus the 
objection that either the removal of the veil 1s unnecessary or that in 
any particular cognition it necessarily implies emancipation is invalid. 

Again, the states of the ignorance must be regarded as being 
identical with it, and the knowledge that is opposed to ignorance is 
also opposed to them; so the states of ajridna can very well be 
directly removed by knowledge. The objection that there are many 
ajridnas, and that even if one ajfidna is removed there would be 
others obstructing the manifestation of cognition, is invalid; for, 
when one ajfidna is removed, its very removal is an obstruction to 
the spread of other ajfidnas to veil the manifestation, so that, so 
long as the first ajfidna remains removed, the manifestation of the 
object continues. 

An objection is put forward that, the consciousness being itself 
partless, there cannot be any manifestation of it in part, with re- 
ference to certain object-forms only. If it is held that such con- 
ditioned manifestation is possible with reference to the conditioning 
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fact of object-forms, then even previous to the existence of definite 
object-forms there cannot be any ajfidna, or, in other words, ajfidna 
cannot exist as a pre-condition, 1t being only coterminous with 
definite obyect-forms. To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the 
object-forms, being imposition upon pure consciousness and the 
latter being their ground, the manifestation of consciousness with 
reference to any object-form depends upon the removal of ajfidna 
with reference to the illusory creation of that object-form imposed 
upon the ground-consciousness. The ajfidna itself does not consti- 
tute the object-form,; therefore the removal of ajfidna has reference 
not to object-forms as separate and independent entities, but only 
to the creation of such object-forms imposed upon the ground- 
consciousness. Thus there is no objection; the existence of ajfidna 
as a pre-condition is such that, when along with itself object-forms 
are created, the veil on these is removed by the vrtii contact leading 
to their cognition. The position is that, though the ground- 
consciousness reveals the obyect-forms imposed upon it, yet such a 
revelation takes place only with reference to that perceiver whose 
vrtti comes into contact with the object, and not with reference to 
others. The condition of the revelation is that the consciousness 
underlying the perceiver, the urtt: and the object-form becomes 
identical, as it were, through the imposition of the v7tti upon the 
object. This tripartite union being a condition of the manifestation 
of an object to a particular perceiver, the object, revealed by the 
ground-consciousness underlying it, is not manifested to other 
perceivers. 


The World as Illusion. 


Vyasa-tirtha tried to refute the Sankarite theory that the world 1s 
an illusory imposition. He contends that, if the world is an illusory 
creation, it must have a basis (adhisthdna) which in a genera] manner 
must be known, and must yet be unknown so far as its special 
features are concerned. Brahman, however, has no general 
characteristic, and, since it is devoid of any specific peculiarities, 
any affirmation that it stands as the entity of which the specific 
peculiarities are not known would be inadmissible’. To this 

1 adhsgthdnatua-sdmanyatue jfidte saty ayfidta-visesavativasya prayaqa- 
katvdt. brakmanah schndrya-dharmopetatvddind tdvat jfidtatvam na sambhavats. 
mssdmdnyatudt. ajfidta-ussesavattvam ca na sambhavat mrvuifesatudngthdrdt. 
Srinwvase’s Nydydmrta-prakdéa, on the Nydydmrta, p. 234. 
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Madhusiidana’s reply is that a knowledge of the general charac- 
teristic of the locus of illusion is by no means indispensable; what 
is necessary is that the true nature of the object should be known 
without any of its specific details. In the case of Brahman the 
nature is self-luminous bliss, but the specific characters of such 
bliss, as greater or less, and any variation in its quality, are not 
known; so there is no impropriety in considering Brahman as the 
locus of illusion. But the defence may be made in another way; 
for Madhustidana says that an imaginary general characteristic and 
special features may well be conceived of Brahman without in- 
volving the fallacy of the circle (anyonydsraya), if we assume the 
beginningless character of all such imaginary qualities. The 
characters of Brahman as being and bliss may be regarded as 
generic, and the fullness of the bliss may be regarded as specific. 
So the quality of existence or being that is found in all things may 
be regarded as a generic quality of Brahman, on the basis of which 
the illusions take place in the absence of the specific quality of 
Brahman as fullness of bliss. The inadequacy of the reply is 
obvious; for the objection was made on the ground that all 
illusions are psychological in their nature and are possible only 
through confusion of individual things, which have both universal 
and specific qualities, whereas the Brahman, being the absolute, is 
devoid of all characters on the basis of which any illusion is 
possible. 

Vy4sa-tirtha in this connection further points out that, if it is 
suggested that an illusion can remain when there is no cognition 
antagonistic to illusory perception and that the ajfdna in itself is 
opposed not to the illusion of world-appearance, but to its form as 
urttt, the reply is that, since the definition of ajfidna is ‘‘that which 
is opposed to consciousness,” the above view, which considers that 
the ajfidna is not opposed to consciousness, would hardly justify 
us in speaking of ajfidna as ajidna; for, if it is not opposed to 
knowledge, it has no right to be so called. Moreover, the self and 
the not-self, the perceiver and the perceived, are so different from 
each other, that there is no scope for illusion between them. Thus 
Vediantists themselves assert that, among entities that are spatially 
separated or whose essences are entirely different, the speaker and 
the person spoken to, there cannot be any possibility of doubt 
about their identity. Moreover, unless the nature of the locus of 
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illusion is hidden from view, there cannot be an illusion, and the 
pure consciousness, being always self-manifested, 1s such that 1ts 
nature can never be hidden; and so it is difficult to conceive how 
there can be an illusion. Again, the “self,” which is the nature of 
Brahman, is never associated with the objects of world-appearance, 
which are always apparent to us as non-self, and, this being so, how 
can these objects be regarded as an imposition upon the self, as in 
the case of the illusion of silver, which is always associated with 
“this” as its locus? The position cannot be justified by saying that 
all objects of world-appearance are associated with “‘being,”’ which 
is the nature of Brahman; for this does not imply that these objects 
are not imposed upon being as its locus, since in these instances 
existence appears as a quality of the objects, like colour, but the 
objects do not appear as illusory qualities imposed upon existence, 
which should have been the case, if the former are to be regarded 
as an illusory imposition upon the latter. Nor can it be asserted 
that the “being” is a self-luminous entity underlying the world- 
objects; for, if 1t were so, then these world-objects should have 
manifested themselves directly through their association with that 
pure consciousness, and the acceptance of a wrtti would be wholly 
unnecessary. It is also wrong to say that the manifestation of an 
object implies that the object is an imposition upon the fact of 
manifestation; for the latter appears as being only qualitative in 
relation to the object!. It is sometimes suggested that the know- 
ledge of the true basis is not essential for explanation, because even 
an illusory notion of such a basis is sufficient to explain illusion, and 
therefore, even if the true basis (Brahman) is not apparent in per- 
ception, it is no valid objection to the possibility of illusion. But the 
reply to such a view is that the infinite occurrences of previous 
illusion would then be competent to explain present illusion, and 
there would be no point in admitting the existence of the true 
Brahman as being the foundation-truth of all illusory appearance; 
which would land us in Buddhist nihilism. 

If the world-appearance, which is supposed to be false, is able 
to exert causal efficiency and behave as real, a thing well attested 
by scriptural texts affirming the production of sky from the self, 


1 ghajah sphurati tasya ca sphurandnubhavatvena ghatdnubhavatudyogat. 
Nydydmrta, p. 236. 
3 Iiad. p. 2374. 
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then it is clearly different from ordinary illusions, which have no 
such causal efficiency (artha-kriyd-kantva). Moreover, following 
the analogy of the conch-shell-silver, which is regarded as false in 
relation to the silver of the silversmith, one may likewise expect 
that the world-appearance should be false only in relation to some 
other real world-appearance; but no such real entities are known. 

Again, it is suggested in the Vivarana that, though there is no 
real similarity between Brahman and illusion, yet there is no dif- 
ficulty in admitting that even without any real similarity there is 
the world-illusion based upon Brahman through some imaginary 
similarity. But in reply to these 1t may be pointed out that such 
an imaginary similarity can only be supposed to be due to avidya; 
but avidyd itself, being imaginary, will itself depend on some other 
illusion, and such an illusion would demand another similarity, and 
thus there would be a vicious circle. It is suggested that illusions 
are possible even without similarity, as in the case of red crystal; 
but in reply it may be said, first, that red crystal is a case of a 
reflection of the red in the crystal and may hence not stand in need 
of any similarity as the cause of the illusion, whereas in all other 
cases which are not of this nature an illusion would naturally 
require some kind of similarity as pre-condition; secondly, here 
also it may be admitted that the red substance and the crystal 
substance have this similarity between them, that they are both 
made up of the same substance, and such a similarity is not ad- 
missible between Brahman and the world. Again, it 13 well known 
that without the agency of extraneous defect there can be no false 
knowledge, since otherwise all knowledges may be invalid by them- 
selves. So also there cannot be any illusion without a perceiver 
able to have both the false knowledge and the right knowledge to 
contradict it; and for this the presence of the body and the senses 
are indispensable. In the state of dissolution, though there may be 
ajfiana, yet, there being no body, there cannot be either illusion or 
right knowledge. 

It cannot be suggested that, just as in ordinary illusions of 
conch-shell-silver, ordinary defects of observation having relative 
existence are to be admitted, so the world-illusion also is to be 
explained on the supposition of the existence of such relative 
defects. The reply to such a suggestion is, that, unless the status of 
world-illusion is determined, no meaning can be attached to the 
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status of the defects producing the world-appearance, which has 
a relative existence. The tables cannot be turned on the dualists by 
supposing that on their side also the reality of the defects, body and 
senses, can be affirmed only when the non-illusory nature of the 
world is known, and that the knowledge of the latter is dependent 
upon that of the former; for knowledge of the reality of the world 
is to be obtained directly from experience, and not through such a 
logical quibble. It may also be pointed out that, if the analogy of 
the conch-shell-silver be pursued, then, since the defects there have 
the same status as the locus of the illusion, viz., the “this” of the 
conch-shell, so in the world-illusion also the defects should have 
the same status as the locus. 

Again, if the defects are not regarded as ultimately real, but 
only as illusory, then it must be admitted that there are in the world 
no real defects, which would imply that our world-knowledge is 
valid. The assumption that defect, the body, the senses, etc., are 
all illusory demands that this be due to the presence of other 
defects; these in turn must depend on some other defects, and thus 
we may have a vicious infinite. If the defects are spontaneously 
imagined in the mind, then the self-validity of knowledge must be 
sacrificed. If it is urged that the avidyd is either beginningless 
or self-sustained and immediate (like the concept of difference), 
there is no vicious infinite, the reply is that, if avidyd is self- 
sustained and beginningless, it ought not to depend upon any 
locus or ground of world-illusion, Brahman, as its adhisthana. 
Again, if the experience of avidyd be not regarded as due to some 
defects, it could not be regarded as invalid. But it would be difficult 
to imagine how avidyd could be due to some defect; for then it 
would have to exist before itself in order to produce itself. Again, the 
conception that the world is an illusion because it is contradicted 
is false, because the contradiction itself is again contradicted; this 
may lead to a vicious infinite, since it cannot be admitted that the 
knowledge that contradicts is itself contradicted. 

Just as in the silver illusion the locus of the illusion has the same 
kind of existence as the defect, so in the world-illusion also the locus 
of the illusion might have the same kind of relative existence as the 
defects; which would mean that Brahman also is relative. Moreover, 
it is wrong to say that the knowledge of the locus (adhisthdna) of the 
world-illusion is ultimately real, while the defects have only a 
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relative existence; for such a different treatment would be unjusti- 
fiable, unless the defects should be found to be contradicted, whereas 
it has been shown above that the very concept of contradiction is 
illegitimate. It cannot be said that the falsehood of the defects 
constitutes their contradiction; for the concept of defect is unintel- 
ligible without the comprehension of falsehood; moreover, in all 
illusions the knowledge of the locus seems to have no antagonism 
to the defects which cause the illusion. Therefore there is no reason 
why, even if the world-appearance be regarded as illusion, the 
knowledge of the Brahman as the locus of the illusion should be 
able to dispel the defect which has produced it. Therefore, just as 
the Brahman is real, so the defects are also real. If bondage were 
absolutely false, no one would have tried to be liberated from it; 
for that which is non-existent cannot come into being. Again, if 
the bondage itself were an illusory imposition upon Brahma, it 
could not be expected that the intuitional knowledge of Brahman 
should be able to dispel it. Moreover, the supposition that the 
world-appearance is illusion 1s directly contradicted in most of the 
siltras of the Brahma-siitra, e.g., the definition of Brahman as “‘ that 
which causes the birth, sustenance and dissolution of the world.” 
So, from whichever way we can look at it, the supposition that the 
world-process is illusory is found to be wholly illogical. 
Madhusiidana’s contention that the position that an illusion is 
possible only when the locus is hidden only so far as its special 
features are concerned holds good in the case of world-illusion also; 
for, though Brahman is manifest so far as its nature as pure being 
is concerned, it is hidden in regard to its nature as fullness of bliss. 
The condition that illusion is only possible when there is no know- 
ledge contradicting the illusion holds good in the case of world- 
illusion; for the knowledge that contradicts the ajfidna constituting 
the world illusion must be of the nature of a urtti cognition. Thus, 
so long as there is no urtti cognition of the pure nature of Brahman, 
there is no cognition contradicting the world-cognition; for the 
pure consciousness in its own nature is not opposed to ajfdna. The 
objection that the distinction between the perceiver and the per- 
ceived, the self and the non-self, is so obvious that one cannot be 
mistaken for the other, is met by Madhusiidana with the supposition 
that in the case of the silver-illusion also the difference between the 
presented “this” and the unpresented “that” (silver) is known and 
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yet there is an illusion. Moreover, the difference conceived in a 
particular manner cannot thwart the imposition of identification of 
any two entities in other forms; thus, though the opposition be- 
tween the perceiver and the perceived, self and the not-self, is quite 
obvious in this particular form, yet the distinction between “being” 
and “jug” is not at all apparent; for the notion of the jug is perme- 
ated through and through by the notion of being, so that there is 
no difficulty in conceiving the possibility of false tdentification 
between the being and the jug!. Moreover, nature as being is an 
object of all cognition, so that, though formless like time, 1t can 
well be conceived to be an object of visual perception, like time?. 

The world-illusions occur 1n a successive series, the later ones 
being simular to the previous ones. This is all the condition that 13 
needed, it is not at all necessary that the illusory forms that are 
imposed should also be real. It 1s sufficient that there should be 
a cognition of certain forms giving place to certain other forms. 
What 1s necessary for a silver-illusion is that there should be a 
knowledge of silver; that the silver should also be real 1s quite 
unimportant and accidental. So the reality of the world-appearance 
as an entity is never the condition of such an illusion. The objection 
that, following the same analogy, 1t may also be contended that the 
reality of the locus of illusion 1s quite uncalled-for and that an 
awareness of such a locus is all that is needed in explaining an 
illusion, is invalid; for the locus of illusion 1s not the cause of 
illusion through awareness of it, but through ignorance of it. 
Moreover, if the reality of the locus of reality 1s not demanded as a 
pre-condition of illusion, contradiction of illusion wil] be meaning- 
less; for the latter dispels only the illusory notion regarding a real 
entity. 

The objection that, if the world-illusion is capable of practical 
efficiency and behaviour, it cannot be regarded as invalid, 1s 
untenable; for dreams also have some kind of practical efficiency. 
The story in the scriptural texts of the creation of the sky from the 
self need not lead us to think of the reality of such scriptural texts; 
for the scriptures speak of the dream-creations also. The objection 

1 na In riipdntarena bheda-graho ripdntarenddhydsa-uirodht san-ghata ity- 
Adt-pratyaye ca sad-rilpasydtmano ghafddy-anuvidhdyataya bhdndn na tasya 
ghatddy-adhydsddhtsthand-nupapattsh. Advasta-nddh, p. 495. 

® sad-rilpena ca sarva-jfidna-viayatopapatter na ritpdds-hinasydpy dtmanah 
hdlasyeva cdksusatuddy anupapattsh. Ibid. p. 495. 
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that, if the root-impression of illusion at the beginning of creation 
be due to those of other cycles, then the root-impressions of 
previous birth ought to manifest themselves in each and every 
experience of this life, is invalid; for not all root-impressions of 
previous birth are manifested in this life, and the agency of such 
root-impressions in influencing the experiences of this life, as in the 
case of the instinctive desire of the baby to suck its mother’s breasts, 
is to be accepted in those cases where they do in fact occur. So also 
the objection that illusion cannot be due to the root-impressions of 
one’s own wrong imagination, because before the erroneous per- 
ception takes place there cannot be root-impressions of illusory 
perceptions, and therefore the existence of the illusory world 
existent as a prior fact and a pre-condition of one’s illusory percep- 
tions, cannot be regarded as valid; for it is just the nature of things 
that is responsible for two kinds of illusions such that, though 
bangles can be made out of the illusory silver in the silversmith’s 
shop, nothing can be done with the illusory silver in the conch- 
shell. So the root-impressions of one’s own illusion may act as 
constituent stuff of the illusion of the world-appearance, and even 
before the occurrence of such illusory experience of the world- 
appearance the stuff of the world-appearance, derived from the 
root-impression of one’s own illusion, may already be objectively 
there as a pre-condition of the illusory perception. The objection 
that, since illusory perceptions must have as their pre-condition 
a similarity between the entities falsely identified, and since also no 
such similarity can be traced between Brahman and the world- 
appearance, there cannot be any false identification between them, 
is invalid; first, because avidyd, being beginningless, does not stand 
in need of any similarity. Secondly, the supposition that similarity 
is an essential pre-condition of illusion is likewise false; for even 
in those cases where similarity seems to induce illusion it does so 
by generating a mental state congenial to production of illusion, 
and, if such a mental state is produced 1n other ways, say as a fruit 
of one’s own karma and adrsta, the necessity that the similanty 
should behave as a pre-condition vanishes, and so the indispensable 
character of similarity as a pre-condition to illusion cannot be 
admitted. Invalid also is the objection that, if there may be an 
illusion without defect, then that means that all cognitions are by 
themselves invalid and that, if illusions be regarded as due to 
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defects, then defects also are results of illusory impositions, and 
thus there will be a vicious infinite; for illusion through beginning- 
less avidyd does not belong to defects, and, though illusions which 
have a temporal beginning are due to the beginningless avidyd- 
defect, this does not render all cognitions invalid, since only 
illusions which have a temporal beginning are due to the defect of 
avidyd, and, since avidyd itself is beginningless, it cannot stand in 
need of any defects, and so there cannot be any vicious infinite. It 
must be borne in mind that, though illusion in time is due to 
defects, or dosa, the beginningless defect of avidyd, it is not neces- 
sarily due to any such defect, and therefore stands directly and 
spontaneously as an illusory creative agent; and is called illusion, 
not because it is produced by defects, but because it is contradicted 
by Brahma-knowledge. Thus the objection that avidyd is due to 
defect, and defect is due to avidyd, is invalid; that which is a pro- 
duct of defects is bound to be contradicted; but the converse of this 
is not necessarily true. 

It cannot be urged that, if avidyd is independent of dosa, the 
world-illusion may be regarded as independent of the locus or basis 
of illusion, viz., the Brahman; for, though the basis of illusion may 
not be regarded as producing illusion, it has to be regarded as the 
support and ground thereof and also as its illuminator!. 

Again, the objection that illusion must depend on sense- 
functioning, on the existence of the body, is invalid; for these are 
necessary only for intuitive perception. But in the cases of illusion, 
of the imposition of the avidyd upon the pure consciousness, the 
latter is the spontaneous reflector of the avidyd creations, and so 
for the purpose there 1s no necessity of the sense-functioning. 

Again, it is urged that, since the defects are itnaginary imposi- 
tions, the negation of defects becomes real, and therefore the 
defects, being unreal, cannot render the knowledge of world- 
appearance unreal; and, if this is so, the world-appearance being 
real, this would be our admission of reality (as an illustration of 
this, it is urged that the criticism of the Buddhists against the 
Vedas, being invalid and illusory, cannot stultify the validity of 
the Vedas). To this the reply is that the criticism of the defects 
pointed out against the Vedas by the Buddhists is illusory, because 
the defects are only imagined by them; the Vedas are not affected 


1 Advaita-siddht, p. 498 
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by this, because their truth is affirmed by our practical experience. 
The defects imagined are not therefore coterminous with the 
reality of the Vedas; the defect of avidyd and the manifold world- 
appearance have the same kind of existence—one is the effect of the 
other ; and thus, if the defects are illusory, their product (the world) 
also becomes illusory, and so the illusory nature of defects does not 
prove the reality of the world. The world-appearance is called 
relatively true only because it is not contradicted by anything else 
except the Brahma-knowledge. Its relative character therefore does 
not depend upon the determination of the nature of falsehood, 
which in its turn might be conceived to be determinable by the 
nature of the world as relative, thus involving a vicious nature of 
dependence’. It is urged that the reality of the defects is directly 
grasped by the senses, and that therefore they can behave as the 
cause of error only if they are ultimately real; to this the reply is 
that the existence of the defects can be grasped only by the senses, 
but that they will never be contradicted at any time (tratkdlkd- 
badhyatva) can never be ascertained on any intuitive basis, and so 
the reality of the defects can never be affirmed. It must always be 
borne in mind that the defects have never the same status as pure 
consciousness, upon which illusory conch-shell is imposed. Nor 
can it be said that the knowledge which contradicts the world- 
appearance is real on the ground that, if it were not real, it would 
require some other knowledge to contradict it and this would land 
us in a vicious infinite; for this final contradiction of world- 
appearance may well be regarded as contradicting itself also, for the 
very simple reason that the content of this contradiction applies to 
the whole range of the knowable, and this final contradiction, being 
itself within the field of the knowable, is included within the 
contradiction. It is urged that, if bondage is false in the sense that 
it is at all times non-existent, there is no reason why anyone should 
be anxious to remove that which is already non-existent; to this the 
reply is that the true (Brahman) can never cease to exist—the falsity 
of the bondage means that it is an entity which is liable to cease 
immediately on the direct intuition of the basic truth. It is like the 
case of a man who has forgotten that he has his necklace round his 
neck and is anxiously searching for it, and who the instant he is 
reminded of it gives up his search. It is wrong to suppose that, 
1 Ibid. p. 499. 
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because no effort could be directed towards the chimerical, which 
is non-existent at all times, therefore no effort could be made for 
the removal of the illusory; for, though the illusory and the 
chimerical may be in agreement so far as their non-existence at all 
times is concerned, there is no reason why these two should agree 
in other respects also. The concept of the cessation of the bondage 
may not have any other content than the intuition of the real, or it 
may be regarded as indefinable or of an entirely unique nature. 
The illusory bondage and the world-appearance can cease only 
when the basic truth, the Brahman, is intuited, just as the silver 
illusion ceases with the knowledge of the conch-shell on which it 1s 
imposed. The objection that some of the sittras of Badarayana imply 
the existence of a realistic world is invalid, if it is remembered that 
the import of those sitras merely points to the existence of a relative 
order of things which ceases entirely as soon as the basic truth on 
which they are imposed is known. 

The drs#i-srsti view is the supposition that the existence of all 
things consists in their being perceived. Vyasatirtha says that, if 
things existed only so long as they are perceived, then they would 
be only momentary; and so all the objections against Buddhist 
momentariness, to the effect that they do not admit the permanence 
of things as attested by recognition, might equally well be levelled 
against the Sankarites themselves. To this Madhusiidana’s reply 1s 
that, though the existence of objects as realities 1s not admitted, yet 
their existence in the causal state, as ajfidna, is on this view not 
denied; this would be its difference from the Buddhist position, 
which does not admit any such causal existence of things. 

If the world-objects have no existence outside their perception, 
then they are plainly independent of definite causes, and, if that is 
so, then the definite cause-and-ettect relation between sacrifices and 
their fruits, and the import of all the Vedantic texts regarding 
definite cause and effect, are meaningless. To this Madhusiidana’s 
reply is that the specification of cause-and-effect relation in the 
scriptures and the experience of them in mundane life is like cause 
and effect in dreams; these dream-causes and their effects also have 
a certain order among themselves, known by contradiction in 
experiences. 

It is objected that on the drsfi-srsfi view (that the objects do not 
exist prior to perception) world-experience is inexplicable. It would 
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be difficult also to explain how, if the “this” which forms a basis of 
illusion is not already there outside us, there can be any sense- 
relation to it and to the foundation of the illusory image. To this 
Madhusiidana’s reply is that the ordinary explanation of illusion 
depending upon sense-relation and other conditions is only an 
explanation for people of the lower order. For people of the higher 
order the definition of illusion would be ‘“‘the manifestation of a 
true entity in association with a false one,”’ and such a definition 
would hold good even on the drsti-srsti view. The consciousness 
underlying the “this” is a substance, and the false silver is mani- 
fested in association with it. 

It is further objected that at the time of the illusory perception 
(‘this is silver”’), if there is no conch-shell as an objective fact, then 
the illusion cannot be explained, as is generally done, as effect of 
ignorance about the conch-shell. The reply is that, even if the” 
conch-shell is absent, the aj#iana that forms its stuff is there. To the 
objection that the two perceptions “this is silver” and “‘this is not 
silver”’ are directed to two different perceptions and do not refer 
to one common objective fact, and that therefore neither of them 
can be regarded as the contradiction of the other, since such a 
contradiction is only possible when two affirmations refer to one 
and the same objective fact—the replv 1s that on the analogy of 
dream-experiences the contradiction is possible here also. Vyasa- 
tirtha further says that, since the contradiction of an illusion is not 
an objective fact, but a mere perception, it has no better status than 
the illusory perception and therefore cannot be regarded as neces- 
sarily truer than the illusion which it is supposed to contradict. He 
further says that in dreamless sleep and in dissolution, since there 
is no differential perception as between Brahman and the jiva, such 
a difference between Brahman and the jiva ceases in each dreamless 
sleep and in each cyclic dissolution. Thus in the absence of dif- 
ference between Brahman and the jiva there cannot be at the end of 
each dreamless sleep and dissolution any return to world-experience. 
In the case of a person who is sleeping and whose root-impressions 
on that account are not perceivable (and are therefore non- 
existent), there is no explanation how the world-experience may 
again be started. Emancipation also, being only a perception, 
cannot have a better status of existence than the world-experience; 
moreover, if the pure consciousness appeared as all the world- 
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objects, then there could not have been any time when such objects 
could remain unmanifested. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the relation of jiva and 
Brahman, being beginningless, does not depend upon perception; in 
dreamless sleep, though the root-impressions vanish as effect, they 
still remain in their causal character; emancipation also, being of the 
nature of Brahman, has the pure intuitive character of perception. 

An objection is urged that, if pure consciousness 1s the intuition 
of objects, then they should always be manifested. To this the reply 
is that perception here means the manifestation of consciousness 
through a urttt which does not stand in need of further vrtt: for its 
relation to consciousness; the possibility of illusion without bodies 
can well be explained by analogy with dreams. Again, the objection 
that, since the perception is as much an illusory intuition as the 
object of which it is conceived to be the esscnce, the object in itself 
ceases to have its essence as mere intuition, is invalid; because, 
though the perception has no other existence than the intuition 
itself, that is no bar to the conception of the object as having no 
essence but perception. An objection may again be raised that 
recognition shows permanent existence of objects; but reply to it 
may easily be found in the illustration of dream-experiences, and 
also in the possibility of accidental agreement between the mis- 
perception of different perceivers. The objection that the notion of 
identity of Brahman and jiva, being itself mental, cannot contradict 
duality is invalid; for the notion of such identity is identical with 
the self and therefore cannot be called mental. Again, the intuition 
of the ultimate truth cannot itself be called invalid because it is 
mental; for its validity depends upon the fact that it is never 
contradicted. 


CHAPTER XXX 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DUALISTS 
AND THE MONISTS (CONTINUED) 


A Refutation of the definition of Avidya (nescience). 


Avipy4 is defined as that beginningless positive entity which is 
removable by knowledge. The objection to this, as given by 
Vyasa-tirtha, is, first, that, the objects of the world being in time, 
the ignorance that limits the consciousness underlying it cannot be 
beginningless. Moreover, since according to the Vedantist negation 
has no constituent material stuff as its material cause, ajfidna cannot 
be regarded as 1ts cause. Even on the assumption of illusory nega- 
tion ayfidna, which is regarded as being in its nature positive, cannot 
be regarded as its cause; for, if negation has for 1ts cause a positive 
entity, then the unreal may have the real as its cause. Again, if 
ajfiana 1s not the cause of the negation, then knowledge ought not 
to be able to dispel it, and the negation of a jug should not be liable 
to cease on its negation. Again, on the Sankarite view the ajfidna 
1s supposed to veil the object; we cannot have any cognition of 
Brahman, because it is hidden by ajfana. They also hold that the 
ortt: knowledge cannot intuit Brahman. If that is so, then in the last 
emancipatory knowledge through vrtt: there is no intuition of 
Brahman; without this the ajfdna concealing Brahman cannot be 
removed, and hence emancipation 1s impossible. Again, if it is 
supposed that the ajfidna is removed, then in the jivan-mukti state 
the saint ought to have no experience of worldly things. 

Again, it must be admitted that knowledge removes ajfidna 
directly and spontaneously, without waiting for the assistance of 
any accessory cause; for otherwise, when a thing is known, its 
ignorance would not have vanished spontaneously with it. But, if 
that were so, then in cases where an ajfidna is associated with certain 
conditions, the removal of the ajfdéna would not stand in need of 
the removal of the conditions also together with it. What is to be 
expected is that the aj#dna should be removed frrespective of the 
removal of the conditions, and this is not admitted. Again, if it is 
held that the removal of the conditions is awaited, then pure 
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consciousness cannot be regarded as capable of removing avidyd 
directly. Again, if knowledge can directly and spontaneously 
remove ajfidna, then it is useless to restrict the scope by saying that 
it removes only the beginningless ajfdna. The restriction is im- 
posed in order to distinguish the cosmic avidyd from the pheno- 
menal avidyd of silver-illusion, and if the spontaneous removal of 
ajfidna serves in both places, there is no utility in restricting the 
scope It cannot be said that the epithet “‘beginningless”’ is given 
to ajfidna because it is the product of beginningless illusory im- 
position through defects; for it has already been pointed out that 
such a view would lead to a vicious infinite, because there can be 
no defect without avidyd. Again, ajfdna cannot be beginningless, 
because whatever 1s different from knowledge and also from 
negation cannot be beginningless like the illusory silver. Again, it 
18 wrong to define ajfidna as positive; for on the Sankarite view 
ajfiana is different from both positive and negative, and therefore 
cannot be negative. If an entity is not positive, it must be negative; 
for, being different from positive, it cannot also be different from 
negative. Again, if there is an entity which 1s not a negation and has 
no beginning, it is not capable of being negated, but has an un- 
negatived existence like the self. The self also cannot be designated 
by any predicate explaining its positiveness, except that it is not 
negated. It has been pointed out in the Vivarana that it is im- 
material whether an entity is beginningless or has a beginning; for 
in either case it may be destructible, provided that there is sufficient 
cause for its destruction. The general inference that a beginningless 
Positive entity cannot cease has its exception in the special case of 
ajftana, which would cease to exist with the dawn of jadna. If it 
is urged that, since ajridna is both beginningless and different from 
negation, it ought to persist eternally, like the self, it may also be 
urged on the opposite side that, since ajfidna is different also from 
“positive,” it ought to be liable to destruction, like negation-pre- 
cedent-to-production. To this thereply is that the inferenceis that no 
beginningless positive entity is confronted with anything which can 
oppose or destroy it. Any refutation of this argument must take the 
form of citing an instance where the concomitance fails, and not of 
any mere opposite assertion. No instance can be adduced to illu- 
strate the assertion that the beginningless ajfidna can be removed 
by jidna; for the removal of ignorance by knowledge is always with 
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reference to such ignorance as has a beginning in time, as in the case 
of silver-illusion. So all that could be said would be that whatever 
opposes ignorance destroys it, and such a general statement has no 
special application to the case of the supposed beginningless ajfiana. 
Again, if ajfidna 1s regarded as different from positive entity, then 
it is like negation, and its cessation would mean position once more. 
Again, ajridna (or ignorance) cannot have any existence apart from 
its perception, and, since ajfidna has always as its basis the pure 
consciousness, its perception can never be negative, so that it can 
never cease to exist}. Moreover, if ajridna is false in the sense that 
it 18 non-existent in the locus in which it appears, it cannot be 
destroyed by knowledge. No one thinks that the illusory silver is 
destroyed by the perception of the conch-shell. 

The second alternative definition of ajvidna 1s thar it is the 
material cause of illusion. But according to the Sankarite theory 
that there are different ajfdnas corresponding to the different 
jiianas, the knowledge of the conch-shell would remove ignorance 
of it, and the knowledge of a negation would remove ignorance of 
it, but in neither of these cases can 1gnorance be defined as a con- 
stituent of illusion. Negation, 1n :tself, has no constituent matenal 
cause, and thus it cannot have ajfidna as a constituent. 

There 1s a Sankarite view that mdyd is the material cause of the 
world and Brahman 1s its locus. On such a view, mdyd or ajfidna 
being the material cause of the world, and illusion (bhrama) being 
a part of the world, ajfidna becomes a constituent cause of bhrama, 
and not wice versa. On the other view, that both Brahma and maya 
are causes of the world-appearance, mdyd cannot by itself become 
the cause of illusion. Moreover, an illusion, being :tself different 
from a positive entity, 1s more like negation and cannot have any 
constituent material of its own, and so it cannot itself be the con- 
stituent material of ajfdna. Moreover, on the Sankarite view, the 
illusory object, “‘having no being” (sad-vilaksanatvena), has no 
constituent, and so the illusory cannot be a constituent of ajfdna. 
If anything is to be a constituent of anything, it must be positively 
existing, and not merely different from non-existents. Again, 
whenever anything 1s a material stuff of other things, the former 
appears as a constant factor of the latter; but neither the illusory 


1 pratin-mdtra-sarirasya a@jfdnasya ydvat sva-vyaya-dhi-rilpa-sdkst-sattvam 
anuvurth-nsyamena murtty-ayogdc ca. Nydydmrta, p. 304. 
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silver nor its knowledge appears as ajfidna. Thus the two definitions 
of ajfidna fail. 

In reply to this Madhusidana says that the ajfidna which forms 
the stuff of the illusory silver is the beginningless ajfidna. The 
ajfidna is called positive in the sense that it is different from the 
negative. It 1s for this reason that the ajfdéna which is regarded as 
the material stuff of the illusory negation can be regarded as 
different from negation, and therefore it can be regarded as con- 
stituent of the illusory negation. It is by no means true that the 
effect must be of exactly the same stuff as the cause. Things which 
are absolutely similar in nature or absolutely dissimilar cannot be 
related to each other as cause and effect; it is for this reason that 
truth cannot be the material stuff of untruth. For in that case, 
since truth never ceases to manifest itself, and never suffers change, 
untruth also would never cease to manifest itself. The truth, how- 
ever, can behave as the cause of untruth in the sense that it remains 
as the basis of the illusory changes of the untruth. It 1s wrong also 
to suppose that, since the ajfiana of Brahman cannot be removed 
through a urtti, which itself 1s a manifestation of ajfdna, Brahma- 
knowledge itself becomes impossible; for, so far as Brahman is a 
content, this ajfdna (as content) can be removed by a urtt:. In the 
case of jivan-mukti, though the ultimate cessation may be delayed 
through absence of the obstructive factors of the right karmas of 
the past and other conditions, these may well be regarded as liable 
to cessation through knowledge. Certain causes may produce 
certain effects; but that such production may be delayed for some 
reason does not invalidate the causal character of the cause It 1s 
well admitted by the Sankarites that knowledge directly removes 
ajriana, the removal being itself a part of ajfdna. 

It is wrong to suppose that whatever is imaginary must neces- 
sarily be an idea due to defects or must have a temporal beginning; 
but it must be a product which is simultaneous with the imagination 
that produces it?. 

It is also wrong to suppose that, if any entity is not positive, 
it must be negative or that, if it is not negative, it must be positive; 
for there is always scope for a third alternative, viz., that which is 
neither positive nor negative. According to the Sankarites the 


1 kalpitatua-matram hi na dosa-janya-dhi-mdtra-fartratve sdditve vd tantram. 
kimtu pradtsbhdsa-kalpaka-samanakdlina-kalpakattvam. Advaita-nddhs, p. 544. 
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principle of the excluded middle is a false premiss of logic, and 
thus they admit the possibility of an extra-logical category, that 
which is neither positive nor negative. The supposed inference that 
beginningless positive entity must necessarily be permanent, like 
the self, is false; for it is only in the case of self that beginningless 
positive entity is found eternally to persist. 

It is also wrong to suppose that, since ajfidna 1s always mani- 
fested through pure consciousness, it can never cease to exist; for 
there is no law that whatever is manifested by the sdksi-conscious- 
ness must remain during the whole period while the sdks: persists; 
so there is no incongruity in supposing that the ajfidna ceases, 
while the saksi-consciousness persists. Moreover, the avidya that 
becomes manifested is so only through the sdksi-consciousness as 
modified or limited by it; such a limited consciousness may cease 
to exist with the cessation of the avidyd. It is also wrong to suppose 
that through the operation of the urtti the avidyd ceases to exist; 
for even in such cases it persists in its subtle causal form. 

When avidyd 1s defined as being constituted of the stuff of 
illusion (bhramopddana), what 1s meant is that it is changing and 
material. It is not necessary to suppose also that a cause and effect 
must necessarily be positive; for the self, which is a positive entity, 
1s neither a cause nor an effect. What constitutes the defining 
characteristic of a material cause is that it is continuous with all its 
effects (anvayt-kdranatvam updddanatve tantram); and what is an 
effect must necessarily have a beginning in time. A negation- 
precedent-to-production of knowledge cannot be regarded as the 
material cause of illusion, for such negation can only produce the 
correlative positive entity with which it is connected. It cannot there- 
fore be the cause of production of illusion; so there is no incongruity 
in supposing that ajfidna or illusion, neither of which is real, are 
related to each other as cause and effect. It 1s also not correct to 
contend that a material cause should always be found to persist as a 
perceivable continuous constituent of all its effects; the colour of the 
material cause of a jug is not found in the jug. The fact that, when 
the ajfidna is removed with the knowledge of the conch-shell, no 
illusion is experienced, is no proof that ajfidna is not a constituent of 
illusion, Not all things that are related as cause and effect are always 
experienced as such. Thus the definitions of ajfidna as anddi-bhava- 
rilpatee sati jidna-nivartyatvam or as bhramopdddnatvam are valid. 
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Perception of ajfiana (ignorance). 


The Sankarites urge that ajfdna can be diréctly intuited by 
perception and that therefore its existence 1s attested by perception. 
In regard to this Vyasa-tirtha says that what 1s regarded as percep- 
tion of ignorance as a positive entity is nothing more than negation 
of knowledge. Thus the substratum of the ego (ahkam-artha) is not 
admitted to be a support of the positive entity of ignorance. ‘The 
apperception “‘I am ignorant”’ is to be explained therefore as being 
the experience of absence of knowledge and not of a positive 
ignorance (ajfidna). Again, since neither pleasure, pain, nor the 
illusory entities cognized 1n illusion are directly manifested by the 
sakst-consciousness, absence of such knowledge (e.g., “I do not 
know pleasure,” ‘I do not know pain,” “I do not know conch- 
shell-silver’’) is to be explained as negation of knowledge and not 
as due to an experience of positive ignorance. So also, when one 
says “I do not know what you say,” there 1s only an experience of 
negation of knowledge and not of positive ignorance. In mediate 
knowledge also, since the illumination does not proceed by direct 
removal of the veil of ajfidna from the face of the obyect, the theory 
that all knowledge which does not involve the removal of ajiana 
involves an intuition of positive ignorance would Jand us into the 
position that, when something 1s known in mediate knowledge, one 
should feel as if he did not know it, since no ajfdna 1s directly 
removed here. 

On the Sankarite view it is not admitted that there is any veil 
covering material objects; consequently the explanation of the 
experience of ignorance in such cases as “I do not know what you 
say”’ is to be found in the supposition, not of a positive ignorance, 
but of absence of knowledge. It may be contended that, though 
there may not be any ajrana veiling the objects, yet these very 
material creations represent the creative (vksepa) part of ajfidna 
and so the experience of the unknown objects represents an ex- 
perience of positive ajfidna, since ajfidna creations do not always 
arrest knowledge. Thus, for instance, when a jug is known as a jug, 
if someone says that it is a cloth and not a jug, that does not pro- 
duce a confusion in the perceiver of the jug, though the delusive 
words of the speaker must be supposed to produce a false im- 
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pression—a viksepa of ajfidna. It will be shown later that the 
experience “‘I do not know” with reference to a material object 
does not refer to pure consciousness as limited by material qualities’. 
On the view which admits the vrt#i in order to explain the reflection 
of pure consciousness no ajfidna can be admitted as veiling the 
consciousness under material limitations. Moreover, if the ex- 
perience ‘I am ignorant” (aham ajfah) is explained as being a 
direct intuition of ajfiana and, as such, different from the experience 
“‘there is no knowledge in me”’ (wiay1 jridnam nasti), then the two 
propositions ‘“‘the ground without the jug” and “there is no jug 
in the ground” are different in meaning, which is absurd; for 
certainly the two propositions do not differ in meaning, any more 
than any other two propositions, e.g., ‘I have a desire” and “I have 
no antipathy.”” There 1s no difference between the two concepts of 
absence of knowledge and ignorance. Again, when one is engaged 
in Vedantic discipline for the attainment of Brahma-knowledge, 
there is at that time the negation-precedent-to-the-production of 
Brahma-knowledge; for, 1f it were not so, then there would be the 
Brahma-knowledge and there would be no necessity for Vedantic 
discipline. Now a negation-precedent-to-production cannot be 
known without the knowledge of the entity to which it refers. If 
this 1s admitted, then without the knowledge of Brahman there 
cannot be any knowledge of its negation-precedent-to-production; 
and, if there 1s knowledge, then Brahman becomes known, and, if 
it is considered that such a negation of Brahma-knowledge is known 
as a positive entity by direct intuition (as it would be on the theory 
of the direct intuition of ajfidna), then Brahman also would be 
known directly at the stage of the negation precedent to it, which 
is self-contradictory. 

Moreover, the concept of ajfidna is clearly that of negation of 
knowledge, as in the sentence “I do not know.” Even in cases 
when one says “‘I am ignorant” the sense of negation is apparent, 
though there is no negative particle. The Vivarana also admits the 
opposition of ajfidna to knowledge; and, if this were admitted, then 
with the knowledge of such opposition there would not be know- 
ledge of ignorance as a positive entity, and without such knowledge 
of opposition there will be no knowledge of ajfidna, that being the 


1 jade na jdndmity anubhavasya jaddvacchinnam caitanyam visaya iti cen na, 
mrastyyamdnatudt. Nydyamrta, p. 309(c). 
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essential concept of ajfidna. Even a negation of knowledge which 
has a reference to the object of which there is the negation may also 
have no such reference when it is taken up as being itself an object 
of the enquiry of knowledge. Thus there is no way in which ajfidna 
can be regarded as anything but a negation of knowledge; and the 
supposition that ajfidna, though in its analytical concept it involves 
two constituents—knowledge and its negation—yet 1s only a name 
for a positive concept which does not involve these constituents, 
is wrong}. If ajfidna can be removed by vrtt: knowledge, it is un- 
necessary to suppose that it has any other meaning different from 
that involved in its constituent negative particle qualifying know- 
ledge. Experience also shows that ajfidna has no other meaning 
than the negation of knowledge; so, unless the entity which is the 
defining reference of ajfidna is known, there cannot be any know- 
ledge of ajfidna. But such a defining reference being Brahma- 
knowledge which has no ajfidna associated with it, the inclusion of 
the defining reference would make the concept impossible: hence 
there cannot be any knowledge of ajviana*. 

The reply made by the Sankarites is that the defining reference 
of ajfiana is Brahma-knowledge and this Brahma-knowledge as 
s@kst-consciousness, being the manifester of ajfidna, is not opposed 
to it; for it is only the wrttz shade mind that is opposed to ajfana. 
So, there being no opposition between the Brahma-knowledge as 
saksi-consciousness and the ajridna, it is quite possible to have a 
knowledge of ajfidna in spite of the fact that Brahma-knowledge 
becomes in a sense its constituent as a defining reference. But it 
may be pointed out in reply that the awareness of Brahma-know- 
ledge is the sa@ksi-consciousness; the experience “I do not know”’ 
is a negation of ertt: knowledge and, as such, it may be referred to 
the sdksi-consciousness even when there is no urtti knowledge. 
Thus the solution in the theory that ajfidna is nothing but negation 
of knowledge would be just the same as in the theory of ajfidna as 
positive entity. If it is contended that, though denial of knowledge 
may be related to the defining reference in a general manner, yet 
it may, in its specific form, appear as a mere positive ignorance 

1 jfidndbhdvo'pi ha prameyatuddindjfidne pratryogy-ddi-sndndnapeksa etena 
nipune kudaldd:-dabdavat bhdva-ripa-jiidne ajyAdnasabdo riidha tt mrastam. 
Nydydmrta, p. 312. 

*® apt ca bhdva-ripdjyhanavacchedaka-visayasydjfidne ajfldna-jfidndyogat jidne 
ca ajhdnasavdbhdvdt katham bhdva-rapdjfdnayfidnam. Ibid. p. 313. 
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without involving such an explicit relation to the defining reference 
—to this the reply is that, even if this contention is admitted, it does 
not lend any support to the admission of a positive ignorance; for 
even in the case of a negation of knowledge one may well admit 
that, though it may be generally related to a defining reference, yet 
in any specific case it may not always involve such a reference. 
It 1s further urged by some that an entity may be known directly 
and that such knowledge may not involve always the specific 
defining relations of that entity; it is only the latter type of know- 
ledge which makes doubt impossible. But the fact that there may 
be doubt regarding an object that is known shows clearly that an 
object may be known without its specific and negative relations 
being manifested at the same time. 

Moreover, if ajvigna cannot be grasped by the vrtti knowledge, 
then there also cannot be any possibility of inference regarding 
ajfiana. When one says “‘ you do not know the secret,”’ the hearer to 
whom the secret is presented through a mediate cognitional state 
would not be able to have the awareness of the ajfdna, if the 
ajfana could not be presented through a urtt: cognition. It cannot 
be said that the mediate cognitional state is not opposed to ajfidna; 
for, if that were so, then even when an entity was known through 
a mediate cognition he might have had the experience that he did 
not know it. It is admitted by the Sankarites that the ortti of direct 
intuition through perception 1s opposed to ajfidna; and, if vrtti of 
mediate cognition also is opposed to ajfidna, then there is no mental 
state through which ajfidna can be known. 

The experience in deep dreamless sleep, ‘“‘I did not know any- 
thing so long,” also refers to absence of knowledge, and not to any 
Positive ignorance. It cannot be said that, since at that time all 
other knowledge has ceased (there being no awareness of the per- 
ceiver or of any other content), there cannot be any awareness 
regarding the absence of knowledge; for the objection would be the 
same with regard to the experience of positive ignorance. If it is 
urged that in that state ajridna is experienced directly as a positive 
entity, but its relationing with regard to its special defining 
reference becomes apparent in the waking state, the same explana- 
tion may equally well be given if the experience in the dreamless 
sleep be regarded as being that of absence of knowledge; for 
negation of knowledge may also be experienced as a knowable 
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entity without any relation to its defining reference; or the so-called 
experience of ignorance may be explained as an inference of the 
absence of knowledge, in the dreamless state, made from physical 
and physiological conditions in the waking state. In the Sankarite 
view also, since the ego cannot be experienced in that state, the 
experience “I did not know anything” must be regarded as being 
in some sense illusory. If it 1s urged that in the dreamless state 
ajnana, being reflected through a state of avidyd (avidyd-vrttt), is 
intuited by the sdkst-consciousness, then it might equally well be 
intuited in the same manner 1n the waking state also. If it is 
regarded as being intuited directly by the s@kst-consciousness, then, 
being an eternal cognition, it would have no root-impression 
(samskara) and could not be remembered. Moreover, if it 1s not 
agreed that the absence of knowledge in the dreamless state is a 
matter of inference from conditions in the wakiug state, then the 
absence of knowledge in the dreamless state cannot in any other 
way be proved; for it cannot be inferred from a positive ajfana, 
since the negation of knowledge, being material (jada), has no 
ajfidna associated with it as a veiling factor. Moreover, if from 
ajfidna, a positive entity, the negation of knowledge can always be 
inferred, then from the negation of attachment in the dreamless 
state positive antipathy will have to be inferred. Thus the ajadna 
can never be regarded as being susceptible of direct intuition. 
Madhusiidana’s reply 1s that, though the ego perceived cannot 
be a support of the ajfidna, yet, since the antakkarana in its causal 
form is falsely :dentified with the pure consciousness which 1s the 
support of the ajfidna, the ajfidna appears to be associated with the 
ego perceived. This explains the experience in the dreamless sleep, 
“I did not know anything.” In the case of the experience “I do 
not know the jug”’ also, though there cannot be any veil on the jug, 
yet, since ajfidna has for its support consciousness limited by the 
jug-form, there is the appearance that the jug-form itself is the 
object of the veil of ajfiana. The objection that in the mediated 
cognition, there being the veil of ajfidna on the object, there ought 
to be the negation of awareness is also invalid; for, when the 
ajfidna is removed from the knower, the enlightenment of knowledge 
cannot be obstructed by the presence of the ajfdna in the object. 
The objection of Vyasa-tirtha that ajvidna is only a negation of 
knowledge and that therefore, instead of admitting ajfidna as 
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existing as a positive entity in the perceiver, it is better to admit the 
negation of knowledge only, is invalid; for the experience of nega- 
tion of knowledge is invalid in this form, because negation implies 
the defining reference as a constituent. In order to know that 
“there is no knowledge in me” there must be a knowledge of 
knowledge in me, which is self-contradictory. The experience of 
negation of knowledge in the perceiver without involving any 
relation to a defining reference can only be valid in the case of 
positive ajfiana. A specific negation can never appear as a universal 
negation; for, if this were admitted, then even when there is a 
particular book on the table there may be an experience of there 
being no book on the table; since according to the proposed theory 
of the opponent a specific negation of this or that book 1s to appear 
as universal negation. Madhusiidana urges that what constitutes 
the difference between negations is not a difference between nega- 
tions per se, but is due to the difference among the defining re- 
ferences which are a constituent in them. It is thus impossible that 
the experience of one’s ignorance could be explained on the 
supposition that such an experience referred to experience of 
negation; for it has already been shown that such negation can be 
neither specific nor universal. So the experience of ignorance 1s to 
be regarded as the experience of a positive entity. 

It may however be contended that the concept of ajfidna also 
involves a reference by way of opposition to knowledge and thus 
implies knowledge as its constituent, so that all the objections 
raised against the concept of negation apply equally well to the 
concept of ajiidna. The reply 1s that on the Sankarite view the pure 
s@ksi-consciousness grasps at the same time both ajfidna and the 
object as veiled by it without consequent destruction or contraction 
of either of them. Thus there is no chance of any self-contradiction; 
for the awareness of ajfidna does not involve any process which 
negates it}. If it is contended by the opponent that in the case of 
the awareness of negation also a similar reply is possible (on the 
assumption that the object of negation is directly known by the 
saksi-consciousness), Madhusiidana’s reply is that, since ajfidna can 
be known by sdksi-consciousness, its defining reference is also 


1 pramdna-urtt:-nivartyasydp: bhdva-rilpdjfidnasya sdksi-vedyasya vtrodhi~ 
mrtipaka+jidna-tad-vydvartaka-vygaya-grdhakena sdkpind tat-sddhakena tad- 
and$dd vydhaty-anupapattek Advatta-nddhn, p. 550. 
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intuited thereby—in the same manner; but, since negations are not 
intuited directly by the sdkst-consciousness, but only through the 
pramana of non-perception, the defining reference of ajfidna also 
cannot be intuited by the sdkst. It cannot be contended that nega- 
tion no less than knowledge may be manifested by the sdksi- 
consciousness; for knowledge implies the non-existence of negation, 
and so the two cannot be manifested by sa@ksi-consciousness at the 
same time; but unproduced knowledge may appear in a qualitative 
relation to ajidna, since, the relation being qualitative, there is no 
contradiction between the two, and this explains the possibility of 
the knowledge of aj#dna. The Sankarites do not admut that the 
knowledge of a qualified entity presupposes the knowledge of the 
quality; and so the objection that, the entity which forms the 
defining relation of ajfidna not being previously known, ajfidna 
cannot have such defining reference as its adjectival constituent is 
invalid?. 

An objection may be raised to the effect that, since Brahma- 
knowledge 1s to be attained by a definite course of discipline, so 
long as that is not passed through there is a negation-precedent-to- 
Brahma-knowledge; and admission of such a negation exposes the 
Sankarites to all the criticisms which they wished to avoid. The 
reply is to be found in the view that instead of admutting a negation- 
precedent here the Sankarites assume that there may either be 
knowledge of Brahman or ajfidna relating to it, 1.e., instead of 
admitting a negation-precedent-to-Brahma-knowledge, they admit 
a positive ignorance regarding Brahma-knowledge; and thus there 
is no contradiction. 

Vyasa-tirtha’s contention is that negation of an entity does not 
necessarily imply the knowledge of any particular entity in its 
specific relations as a constituent of the knowledge of it, and such 
knowledge may arise without any specific reference to the particu- 
larities of the defining reference. In such experience as ‘‘I do not 
know” no specific defining reference is present to the mind and 
there is only a reference to entities in general. On such a view, 
since the knowledge of the defining reference is not a constituent 
of the knowledge of negation, there is no contradiction on the ground 


‘na ca avacchedakasya visayddeh pragajfidne katham tad-urhstdjfidna- 
jfidnam. vussesana-sfianddhinatedd vissta-jfidnasyeti vdcyam visesana-sfanarya 
otsisfa-sfana-jRanatue mdndbhdvdt. Advarta-siddhki, p. 550. 
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that, since negation is affirmed with regard to the defining reference, 
its presence as a constituent is impossible. To this Madhusiidana’s 
reply is that no negation of any particular entity can appear merely 
in a general reference without regard to the specific relations of that 
particular entity. If it is urged that no negation-precedent can 
appear in association with the specific particularities of the defining 
reference as a constituent and that all negations-precedent can 
appear only in a general reference, the criticism is answered by 
Madhusiidana to the effect that such negations-precedent as are 
associated only with the general reference to their defining character 
are impossible!, The opponent of Madhusiidana is supposed to 
argue that the nature of the defining reference in a negation involves 
only that particular content which is a character inherent in the 
thing or things negated. Such characters, forming the content of 
the knowledge of negation, may indeed constitute the defining 
limit as such of a thing or things negated; but such an objective 
reference is wholly irrelevant for the knowledge of any negation. 
What is essential in the knowledge of the negation is the content, 
which, indeed, involves the character associated with the things 
negated, and so the defining reference involved in the knowledge of 
negation has reference only to such characters as are psychologically 
patent in experience and do not imply that they are objectively the 
defining characters of the things negated. Thus, since on such a 
view the knowledge of negation does not involve as a constituent 
the things negated, there 1s no such contradiction as is urged by the 
Sankarites. As to this Madhusiidana says that such a reply does 
not provide any escape from the strictures already made by him; 
for the opponents seem to think that it is sufficient if the defining 
reference involved 1n a negation is regarded as a defining character 
of the knowledge of negation and does not involve the supposition 
that at the same time it 13 also the defining character of the objects 
negated, and they hold that in a knowledge of negation the par- 
ticular entity that is negated does not appear in its specific 
character, but only generically, and, if this were so, then, even when 
an object is present in a spot as a particular, there may be an 
experience of negation of it in a general manner, since according 
to the opponents’ supposition particular negations always appear 


' pratiyogitdvacchedaka-prakdraka-jfiandbhdvena prdg-abhdva-pratitir asnd- 
dhawa. Ibid. p. 552. 
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only generically. Thus, when one says “I have no knowledge,” if 
knowledge here has only a generic reference, the proposition is 
absurd, since the knowledge of not having knowledge is itself a 
knowledge, and in the proposition the negation of knowledge, 
having a general reference, contradicts the very supposition of not 
having knowledge. 

It may be urged that, if the above criticisms against the know- 
ledge of negation be valid, then the same would apply to negation- 
precedent also. To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that there is no 
necessity to admit ‘‘negation-precedent”’; for the real meaning of 
the so-called negation-precedent is future production, which, 
again, means nothing more than that time-entity which is not 
qualified by any obyect or its destruction—such object being that 
which is supposed to be the defining reference of the so-called 
negation-precedent. This 1s also the meaning of futurity!. It must 
be noted in this connection that production must be defined as a 
specific relation which stands by itself; for 1t cannot be defined in 
terms of neyation-precedent, since the negation-precedent can be 
defined only in terms of production, and thus, rf negation-precedent 
1s made a constituent of the definition of production, this entails a 
vicious circle. So, even if negation-precedent be admitted, it would 
be difficult to show how it could be intuited; and, on the other 
hand, one loses nothing by not admitting negation-precedent as a 
separate category. The negation involved in a negation-precedent 
is equivalent, so far as merely the negation is concerned, to the 
absence of the negated object at a particular point of time, which, 
again, has for its content a specific negation limited by a particular 
time, where the specific object appears only in a generic relation. 
An analysis of this shows that in negation-precedent (prag-abhaéva) 
there is negation of a specific object as limited by the present, yet 
that specific object does not appear in its character as specific and 
particular, but only in a generic manner®. The dilemma here is that 
negation of a specific object (visesabhava) cannot have for the con- 
tent of its defining reference merely the generic character of the 
thing negated, without involving any of its particularities; and, if 


1 bhavityatvuam ca pratiyog:-tad-dhvamsdnddhara-kdla-sambandhituam. Ad- 
i ri Pp. 552. 
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this is so, then there cannot be any negation-precedent involving 
this condition. Again, if the possibility of such a contingency be 
admitted, then general negation (sémdnyabhava) is impossible; for 
no negation limited by any kind of particularity either of time or 
of object would be entitled to be called a general negation. Thus 
both the negation-precedent and the general negation appear to be 
interdependent in their conception, and so thwart each other that 
neither of them can be admitted. The main contention of Madhu- 
siidana in all these cases is that no specific object can as defining 
reference in any negation appear only in a generic nature devoid of 
relation to particularity. Thus, when one says “I do not know,” 
the experience involved in such a proposition is not that of the 
negation of a particular object appearing only in a generic aspect. 
If this contention is admitted, then the experience involved in 
“IT do not know” cannot be interpreted as being one of general 
negation. 

Again, it is a matter of common experience that the mere locus 
of the negation can itself furnish the awareness of negation; thus 
the bare spot 1s also the negation of the jug on it. Looked at from 
this point of view, even positive entities may yield a comprehension 
of negation. It is wrong to suggest that the nature of the defining 
reference defines the nature of the negation; for, if this were so, 
then it would have been impossible that the different negations, 
such as negation-precedent, destruction, etc., should be classed as 
different, since they all have the same defining reference. According 
to the view of Madhusiidana the differences of negation are due to 
illusory impositions no less than are differences in positive entities. 

Even if it is held that there is only one negation, which under 
different conditions appears as diverse, the Sankarites will have 
nothing to object to; for according to them both negation and 
position are but illusory impositions. But Madhusidana points 
out that, since the experience “I am ignorant” does not (even 
under the trenchant analysis undergone above) disclose as its origin 
any negation, it must be admitted that it is due to the experience 
of the positive entity of ajfidna. 

So Madhustidana further urges that the apperception in the 
waking state of the experience of the dreamless sleep, viz., ‘I did 
not know anything so long,” refers to a positive ajfidna. Now, if 
this apperception be an inference, the opponent points out that it 
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may be an inference of negation of knowledge and not of positive 
ignorance. For one may well infer that, since he existed and during 
the interval between the two waking stages had a state of mind, that 
state must have been a state of absence-of knowledge. The apper- 
ception cannot be said to be mere memory; for memory can only 
be through root-impressions. The intuition of the sdksi-conscious- 
ness being eternal, no root-impression can be produced by such 
knowledge; for the mechanism of root-impressions is only a 
psychological device for producing memory by such cognitions as 
are transitory. To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the appercep- 
tion under discussion cannot be called an inference; for the 
inference is based on the ground that the sleeper had a mental 
state during the dreamless condition. But, if he had no knowledge 
at the time, it is impossible for him to say that he was at that time 
cudowed with any specific mental state. It also cannot be said that 
negation of knowledge during dreamless sleep can be inferred from 
the fact that at that time there was no cause for the production of 
knowledge; for the absence of such cause can be known only from 
the absence of knowledge (and vice versa), and this involves a 
vicious circle. Nor can it be said that absence of cause of knowledge 
can be inferred from the blissful condition of the senses, which 
could happen only as a consequence of the cessation of their 
operation; for there is no evidence that the cessation of the opera- 
tion of the senses would produce the blissful condition. It must be 
noted in this connection that intuition of aj#dna is always associated 
with absence of knowledge; so that in every case where there is an 
intuition of ajfidna the inference of absence of knowledge would be 
valid. The so-called non-perception is really an inference from 
positive ajfidna; thus, when one has perceived in the morning an 
empty yard, he can infer from the absence of the knowledge of an 
elephant in it the fact of his positive ignorance of an elephant there. 
Thus the apperception of absence of knowledge can be explained 
as inference. It can also be explained as a case of memory. The 
objection that the intuition of ajfidna cannot have any root- 
impression is also invalid; for the aj#idna which is the object of the 
sdksi-consciousness during dreamless sleep is itself a reflection 
through a v7tti of ajxdna, since it is only under such conditions that 
ajiiéna can be an object of sdks-consciousness. Since a urtt: is 
admitted in the intuition of ajfidgna, with the cessation of the urttt 
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there must be a root-impression and through that there can be 
memory of the vrtti, as in the case of the memory of any other 
cognition!. It cannot be contended that, if ajridna requires for its 
cognition a ortt: state, then, if there is no such urtt:, there may be 
doubt regarding ajfidna; for there cannot be any ajfidna regarding 
ajnana, and doubt itself, being a modification of ajfidna, has the 
same scope as ajfidna. It cannot be urged that, like ajfidna, negation 
may also be perceived by the sakst-consciousness; for, since nega- 
tion is always associated with its defining reference, it cannot be 
intuitively perceived by the indeterminate intuitive saksi-conscious- 
ness. Though ajdna involves an opposition to knowledge, yet the 
opposition 1s not as such intuited in the dreamless state. Madhu- 
suidana says that it is contended that, since there 1s a continuous 
succession of ajfidna states, from the dreamless condition to the 
waking stage (for in the waking state also all cognitions take place 
by reflection through ajfidna states), there is no occasion for a 
memory of the dreamless intuition of ajfidna; for through sam- 
ské@ras memory is possible on the destruction of a ortt: state of 
cognition. To this the reply 1s that the ajfidna state of dreamless 
condition is of a specific nature of darkness (tamasi) which 
ceases with sleep, and hence there is no continuity of succession 
between this and the ordinary cognitive states in the waking 
condition. From one point of view, however, the contention is 
right; for it may well be maintained that in the dreamless state 
ajfidna exists in its causal aspect, and thus, since the ajfidna is the 
material for experience of both dreamless sleep and waking state, 
there is in reality continuity of succession of ajfidna, and thus there 
cannot be any memory of dreamless experience of ajfidna. It is for 
this reason that Suresvara has discarded this view. The view taken 
by the author of the Vivarana follows the conception of sleep in 
the Yoga-sitras, where a separate urtti in the dreamless state is 
admitted. Thus the experience of the dreamless state may well be 
described as relating to experience of positive ajfdna. 


1 ayfidnasydjfidna-ortti-pratwuimbsta-sdkgs-bhdsyatuena vr ttt-ndsdd eva samshd- 
ropapatteh. Advasta-siddht, p. 557 
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Inference of ajfiana. 


It is held by Prakagananda in his Vivarana that ajndna can be 
inferred; the form of the inference that he suggests is: “A valid 
cognition is associated with a positive veil upon its object, which 
veil is removable by the cognition itself, and such a veil is different 
from the negation-precedent of its self.”"!_ Vyasa-tirtha, in refuting 
this inference, starts by criticizing the concept of the minor term 
(paksa, i.e., pramdna-jndna). He says that according to the above 
form of inference consciousness of pleasure, which 1s a valid 
cognition, should also appear after removing the veil on itself, but 
the pleasure-consciousness, being of the nature of s@ksi-conscious- 
ness, is unable (according to the theory of the Sankarites them- 
selves) to remove ajfidna. If the concept of the minor term 1s 
narrowed to vrfti-sfidna, or cognitive states in general, then also it 
is not possible; for, if a mediate cognitive state be supposed to 
remove the veil upon its object, that would mean that there 18 a 
direct revelation of intuitive consciousness through the object, 
which would be the same as saying that mediate cognition 13s 
perception. If the concept of the minor be narrowed down to 
immediate perception, then the above definition would not apply 
to mediate cognition, which 1s a valid cognition. Even in the case 
of the immediate cognition of error there 1s an element of the 
intuition of “being” to which also the above definition would 
apply; for certainly that does not manifest itself after removing a 
veil of non-being, since the intuition of being 1s universal. More- 
over, if that could remove the ajfidna, then ajfidna would have no 
being and so could not be the material cause of illusion. The ajfiana 
which has ‘‘being”’ for its support is regarded as the material cause 
of illusion, but is never the object of illusion itself. If the concept 
of the minor is further narrowed, so as to mean merely the cognitive 
states, excluding the underlying “being,” then in the case of suc- 
cessive awareness of the same entity the awareness at the second 
and third moments cannot be supposed to remove the veil itself, 
since that was removed by the first awareness. If the concept of the 
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minor term is further narrowed, so as to mean merely the direct 
cognition of the material object, then also, since the Sankarites do 
not admit that there are veils on the object, the object-cognition 
cannot be regarded as having removed such a veil. If in answer to 
this it is held that the mental state, e.g., the cognition of jug, 
involves a limitation of the pure consciousness by the jug-form 
and, since the ajfidna has the same scope as the above limitation, 
the removal of the veil on the jug-form limitation means also the 
removal of the veil of ajfidna to that extent, the reply is, first, that on 
the view that there is only one ajfidna the above explanation does 
not hold; secondly, since the pure consciousness, limited in any 
form, is not self-luminous, 1t cannot, according to the Sankarites, 
be associated with a veil, which can only be associated with the pure 
self-luminous consciousness. Moreover, 1f the removal of the veil 
18 spoken of as having reference only to material objects, then, since 
the verbal proposition ‘‘this is a jug” has the same content as the 
Jug itself, the removal of the veil with reference to the material 
object—the jug—which has the same content as the mediate verbal 
proposition, ought not to take place. 

Again, since on the Sankarite view the urtti-knowledge is itself 
false, there cannot be any possibility that illusory objects should be 
imposed upon it. On the other hand, if the pure consciousness, as 
manifested by the urtti, be synonymous with knowledge, then, 
since such a consciousness 18 the support of ajfidna, 1t cannot be 
regarded as removing ajfidna. Thus the requirement of the in- 
ference that knowledge establishes itself by removing ajfdna fails; 
further, the requirement of the definition that the veil that is 
removed has the same location as the knowledge fails, since the 
ajfi@na is located in pure consciousness, whereas the cognition is 
always of the conditioned consciousness. 

The inference supposes that there is a removal of the veil 
because there 1s a manifestation of the unmanifested; but this can- 
not hold good, since the Brahma-knowledge cannot be manifested 
by any thing other than pure consciousness, and the self-luminous, 
which is the basis of all illusions, is ever self-manifested, and thus 
there is no possibility here of the unmanifested being manifested. 
Moreover, if the ajfidna be a positive entity existing from beginning- 
leas time, then it would be impossible that it should be removed, 
It is also impossible that that which is a veil should be beginning- 
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less. So it is possible to have such counter-arguments as that 
beginninglessness can never be associated with veils, since it exists 
only as beginningless, like the negation-precedent; or that a valid 
knowledge can never remove anything else than negation, because 
it is knowledge. The manifestation of the unmanifested does not 
imply any positive fact of unmanifestation, but may signify only an 
absence of manifestation. Moreover, the light manifests the jug, 
etc., by removing darkness, because light is opposed to darkness, 
but the manifestation of knowledge cannot be opposed to ajfidna; 
for pure consciousness underlying the objects is not opposed to 
ajiana. The opposition of urtti to ajfiana is irrelevant; for vurtti is 
not knowledge. What may be said concerning the rise of a new 
cognition is that it removes the beginningless negation of the 
knowledge of an object of any particular person. 

Madhusiidana in reply says that the term “valid knowledge,”’ 
which is the minor term, has to be so far restricted in meaning that 
it applies only to the urtti-knowledge and not to the sdst-conscious- 
ness which reveals pleasure or bliss; the wrtt:-knowledge also has 
to be further narrowed down in its meaning so as to exclude the 
substantive part (dharmy-amsa) of all cognitions, the “this” or 
the “‘being”’ which is qualified by all cognitive characters. Pramdna- 
jiiana, or valid knowledge, which is inferred as removing a veil, 
means therefore only the cognitive characters revealed in the vrtt:. 
Even in the case of paroksa (mediate knowledge) there is the 
removal of its veil, consisting in the fact of its non-existence to the 
knower; which veil being removed, the object of the mediate 
cognition is revealed to the knower. Thus the valid cognition 
includes the cognitive characters as appearing both in mediate and 
in immediate urttis. The reason for the exclusion of the substantive 
part, or the “‘this,” from the concept af valid knowledge under 
discussion is apparent from the fact that there is no error or illusion 
regarding the “‘this’’; all errors or doubts can happen only with 
regard to the cognitive characters. The “this” is as self-existent 
as the experience of pleasure. There cannot, therefore, be any such 
objection as that in their case also there is a revelation of the 
unknown and therefore a removal of the veil. If, however, it is 
urged that, though there may not be any error or doubt regarding 
the “this,” yet, since there remains the fact that it was first un- 
known, and then known, and therefore it involves the removal of a 
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veil, there would be objection on the part of the Sankarites to 
admitting such a removal, which may well be effected by the 
cognitive state or the pramdna-vrtt:. In such a case, however, the 
removal of the veil is not of the ordinary nature, for this ajfana, 
which consists only in the fact that the entity is unknown, is dif- 
ferent from the ajridna the extent and lhmit of which can be re- 
garded as a positive ignorance having the same defining reference 
as the object of cognition. In this view, therefore, the ajfidna is to 
be defined as that which has the capacity of producing errors, since 
there cannot be any error with regard to the substantive part, the 
“this.” The fact that it remains unknown until cognized involves 
No ujfdna according to our definition. Thus it may well be supposed 
that in the case of the cognition of the “this” there is, according 
to the definition contemplated in the scheme of the inference of 
ajfiana under discussion, no removal of ajfidna. 

In the case of continuous perception, though the object may 
remain the same, yet a new time-element would be involved in 
each of the succeeding moments, and the removal of the veil may 
be regarded as having a reference to this new factor. It is well 
known that according to the Sankarites time can be perceived by 
all the pramdnas. Again, the objection that, since material objects 
can have no veil and since the ajfidna cannot be said to hide pure 
consciousness which is its support, it is difficult to say which of 
these is veiled by ajfidna, is not valid; for, though the pure con- 
sciousness exists in its self-shining character, yet for its limited 
appearance, as ‘‘it exists,”’ ‘‘it shines,” ajfidna may be admitted to 
enforce a limitation or veiling and to that extent it may be regarded 
as a veil upon that pure consciousness. Madhusiidana further adds 
arguments in favour of the view that ajfidna can be inferred; these 
are of a formal nature and are, therefore, omitted here. 


The theory of Avidya refuted. 


Vyasa-tirtha says that it cannot be assumed that an entity such 
as the avidyd must exist as a substratum of illusion, since otherwise 
illusions would be impossible; for it has been shown before that 
the definition of avidyd as the material cause of illusion is untenable. 
Moreover, if it is held that illusions such as the conch-shell-silver 
are made out of a stuff, then there must also be a producer who 
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works on the stuff to manufacture the illusions. Neither God nor 
the individual can be regarded as being such a producer; nor can 
the changeless Brahman be considered to be so. Again, avidyd, 
being beginningless, ought to be as changeless as Brahman. 
Moreover, if Brahman be regarded as the material cause of the 
world, there is no necessity for admitting the existence of avidyd; 
for under the Sankarite supposition Brahman, though not changing, 
may nevertheless well be the basis of the illusions imposed upon tt. 
If that were not so, then avidyd, which needs a support, would 
require for the purpose some entity other than Brahman. It may 
be suggested that the supposition of avidyd is necessary for the 
purpose of explaining the changing substratum of illusion; for 
Brahman, being absolutely true, cannot be regarded as the material 
cause of the false illusion, since an effect must have for its cause an 
entity similar to it. But, if that is so, then Brahman cannot be 
regarded as the cause of the sky or other physical elements which 
are unreal in comparison with Brahman. It cannot be urged that, 
since the individual and the Brahman are identical in essence, 
without the assumption of avidyd the limited manifestation of bliss 
in the individual would be inexplicable; for the very supposition that 
Brahman and the individual are identical is illegitumate, and so there 
is no difficulty in explaining the unlimited and limited manifestation 
of bliss, in Brahman and the individual, because they are different. 

Madhusiidana in reply to the above says that antahkarana (or 
mind) cannot be regarded as the material cause of illusion; first, 
because the antahkarana is an entity in time, whereas illusions 
continue in a series and have no beginning in time; secondly, the 
antahkarana is in its processes always associated with real objects 
of the world, and would, as such, be inoperative in regard to 
fictitious conch-shell-silver—and, if this is so, then without the 
supposition of avidyd there would be no substratum as the material 
cause of avidyd. Brahman also, being unchangeable, cannot be the 
cause of such illusion. It cannot be suggested that Brahman is the 
cause of illusion in its status as basis or locus of illusion; for, unless 
the cause which transforms itself into the effect be admitted, the 
unchanging cause to which such effects are attributed itself cannot 
be established’, since it is only when certain transformations have 
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been effected that they are referred to a certain ground or basis as 
belonging to it. 

Again, if ajfidna be itself invalid, as the Sankarites say, it is 
impossible that it should be amenable to the different valid means 
of proof. If it is contended that ajfidna has only an empirical 
existence (vydvahdrika), then it could not be the stuff of the 
ordinary illusory experience; for the stuff of the empirical cannot 
be the cause of the illusory, and there is no evidence that the 
avidyd is illusory. If it is contended that the valid means of proof 
serve only for negating the non-existence of avidyd, then the reply 
is that, since the ajfidna is grasped by the faultless s@ksi-conscious- 
ness, it must be admitted to be valid. It is wrong also to suppose 
that the means of proof negate only the non-existence of ajfdna; 
for, unless the nature of ajfidna could be known by inference, the 
negation of its non-existence could also not be known. It must also 
be noted that, when the valid means of proof reveal the ajfdna, they 
do so as if it were not an illusory conch-shell-silver known by the 
sdkst-consciousness, but a valid object of knowledge, and they also 
do not reveal the non-existence of ajfidna in the locus of its ap- 
pearance. Thus the valid means of proof by which ajfidna is sup- 
posed to be made known indicate its existence as a valid object of 
knowledge. The avzdyd, therefore, may be regarded as non-eternal 
(being removable by knowledge), but not false or invalid. The 
statement of the Sankarites, therefore, that avidyd is invalid by 
itself and yet is known by valid means of proof, is invalid. 

If avidyd is apprehended by the pure faultless consciousness, it 
should be ultimately true, and it ought to persist after emancipa- 
tion. It cannot be said that it may not persist after emancipation, 
since, its esse being its percipi, so long as its perception exists (as it 
must, being apprehended by the eternal pure consciousness) it also 
must exist. If it is held that avidyd is known through a ort#t, then 
the obvious difficulty is that the two conditions which can generate 
a urtt: are that of valid cognitive state (pramdna) or defects (dosa), 
and in the case of the apprehension of avidyd neither of these can 
be said to induce the suitable vrtt#. There being thus no possibility 
of a ortti, there would be no apprehension of avidyd through the 
reflection of consciousness through it. Again, the ortt:, being itself 
an avidyd state, would itself require for its comprehension the help 
of pure consciousness reflected through another ortti, and that 
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another, and so on; and, if it is urged that the comprehension of 
the utti does not stand in need of reflection through another vrttz, 
but is directly revealed by saksi-consciousness, then such a ortti 
would be experienced even after emancipation. Moreover, it is 
difficult to conceive how an entity like avidya, whose esse is percipt, 
can be regarded as capable of conditioning a urtts by the reflection 
of the consciousness through which it can be known. For there is 
no esse of the thing before it 1s perceived, and according to the 
supposition it cannot be perceived unless it has a previous esse. 

The reply of Madhusiidana is that the above objections are 
invalid, since the ajfiana, being perceived by the sdks:-conscious- 
ness, which is always associated with the perceiver, has no such 
ontological appearance or revelation. In reply to some of the other 
criticisms Madhusiidana points out that, avidyda being a defect and 
being itself a condition of its own vritt, the objections on these 
grounds lose much of their force. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that the Sankarites think that, since everything 
else but the pure consciousness is an imaginary creation of avidyd, 
the avidyd can have for its support only Brahman and nothing else. 
He points out that :t is impossible that ignorance, which is entirely 
opposed to knowledge, should have the latter as its support. It may 
well be remembered that ignorance 1s defined as that which is 
removable by knowledge. It cannot be said that the opposition is 
between the urtti-knowledge and ajfidna; for, if that were so, then 
ajfidna should be defined as that which is opposed to knowledge in 
a restricted sense, since urtti-knowledge is knowledge only in a 
restricted sense (the real knowledge being the light of pure 
consciousness). If consciousness were not opposed to ignorance, 
there could not be any illumination of objects. The opposition of 
ignorance to knowledge is felt, even according to the Sankarites, 
in the experience ‘I do not know.” It is also well known that there 
is no ignorance with regard to pleasure or pain, which are directly 
perceived by the sdksi. This is certainly due to the fact that pure 
consciousness annuls ajfidna, so that whatever is directly revealed 
by it has no ajfdna in it. It is contended that there are instances 
where one of the things that are entirely opposed to each other may 
have the other as its basis. Persons suffering from photophobia may 
ascribe darkness to sunshine, in which case darkness is seen to be 
based on sunshine; similarly, though knowledge and ignorance are 
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so much opposed, yet the latter may be supposed to be based on 
the former. To this the reply is that, following the analogy where a 
false darkness is ascribed to sunlight, one may be justified in 
thinking that a false ajfidna different from the ajfdna under dis- 
cussion may be based on the pure consciousness. Moreover, the 
experience “I am ignorant” shows that the ignorance (avidyd) is 
associated with the ego and not with pure consciousness. It cannot 
be suggested that, both the ego and the ignorance being at the same 
time illusorily imposed on the pure consciousness, they appear as 
associated with each other, which explains the experience “I am 
ignorant”; for without first proving that the ajfdna exists in the 
pure consciousness the illusory experience cannot be explained, and 
without having the illusory experience first the association of 
ajfidna with pure consciousness cannot be established, and thus 
there would be a vicious circle. It is also wrong to suppose that the 
experience ‘‘I am ignorant” is illusory. Moreover, the very ex- 
perience ‘I am ignorant” contradicts the theory that ajfidna is 
associated with pure consciousness, and there is no means by which 
this contradiction can be further contradicted and the theory that 
ajfidna rests on pure consciousness be supported. The notions of 
an agent, knower, or enjoyer are always associated with cognitive 
states and therefore belong to pure consciousness. If these notions 
were imposed upon the pure consciousness, the ajfidna would 
belong to it (which, being a false knower, is the same as the indi- 
vidual self or jiva), and, so would belong to jiva; this would be to 
surrender the old thesis that ajfidna belongs to pure consciousness. 
It is also not right to say that the ajidya of the conch-shell belongs 
to the consciousness limited by it; it is always experienced that 
knowledge and ignorance both belong to the knower. If it is con- 
tended that what exists in the substratum may also show itself when 
that substratum is qualified in any particular manner, and that 
therefore the ajfidna in the pure consciousness may also show itself 
in the self or jiva, which is a qualified appearance of pure con- 
sciousness, to this the reply is that, if this contention is admitted, then 
even the pure consciousness may be supposed to undergo through 
its association with ajfidna the world-cycles of misery and rebirth. 

The supposition that the jiva is a reflection and the impurities 
are associated with it as a reflected image and not with the 
Brahman, the reflector, is wrong; for, if the ajfidna is associated 
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with pure consciousness, it is improper to think that its effects 
should affect the reflected image and not Brahman. Moreover, the 
analogy of reflection can hold good only with reference to rays of 
light, and not with reference to consciousness. Again, if the jivas 
be regarded as a product of reflection, this will necessarily have a 
beginning in time. Moreover, the reflection can occur only when 
that through which anything is reflected has the same kind of 
existence as the-former. A ray of light can be reflected in the sur- 
face of water and not in mirage, because water has the same status 
of existence as the ray of light; but, if Brahman and ajtana have 
not the same kind of existence, the former cannot be reflected in 
the latter. Moreover, ajfidna, which has no transparency, cannot 
be supposed to reflect Brahman. Again, there 1s no reason to 
suppose that the ajfidna should be predisposed to reflect the 
Brahman, and, if the ajfidna 1s transformed into the form of akdsa, 
etc., 1t cannot also at the same time behave as a reflector. Moreover, 
just as apart from the face and its image through reflection there is 
no other separate face, so there is also no separate pure conscious- 
ness, apart from Brahman and the jiva, which could be regarded as 
the basis of ajridna. Also it cannot be suggested that pure con- 
sciousness as limited by the jiva-form 1s the basis of the aj#dna; for 
without the reflection through ajfidna there cannot be any jiva, and 
without the jiva there cannot be any ajfidna, since on the present 
supposition the aj#dna has for its support the consciousness limited 
by jiva, and this involves a vicious circle. Again, on this view, since 
Brahman is not the basis of aj#dna, though it is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, it may well be contended that pure consciousness as 
such is not the basis of ajfidna, and that, just as the jiva, through 
association with ajfidna, undergoes the cycles of birth, so Brahman 
also may, with equal reason, be associated with ajfdna, and undergo 
the painful necessities of such an association. 

The analogy of the mirror and the image is also inappropriate 
on many grounds. The impurities of the mirror are supposed to 
vitiate the image; but in the present case no impurities are directly 
known or perceived to exist in the ajfidna, which stands for the 
mirror; even though they may be there, being of the nature of root- 
impressions, they are beyond the scope of the senses. Thus, the 
view that the conditions which are perceived in the mirror are also 
reflected in the image is invalid. 
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It cannot be held that, just as in the Nyaya view the soul is 
associated with pain only through the intermediacy of body, so the 
pure consciousness may be regarded as associated with ajfidna in 
association with its limited form as jiva; for, since pure conscious- 
ness is itself associated with the mischievous element, the ajfidna, 
the attainment of Brahmanhood cannot be regarded as a desirable 
state. 

Madhusidana in reply says that pure consciousness, in itself 
not opposed to ajfidna, can destroy ajfiidna only when reftected 
through modification of ajfidna as vrtti, just as the rays of the sun, 
which illuminate little bits of paper or cotton, may burn them 
when reflected through a lens, It is wrong also to suppose that the 
ignorance has its basis in the ego; for the ego-notion, being itself 
a product of ajfiana, cannot be its support. It must, therefore, have 
as its basis the underlying pure consciousness. The experience 
‘I am ignorant” is, therefore, to be explained on the supposition 
that the notion of ego and ignorance both have their support in the 
pure consciousness and are illusorily made into a complex. The 
ego, being itself an obyect of knowledge and removable by ultimate 
true knowledge, must be admitted to be illusory. If ajfdna were 
not ultimately based on pure consciousness, then it could not be 
removable by the ultimate and final knowledge which has the pure 
consciousness as its content. It is also wrong to suppose that the 
ajfiana qualifies the phenomenal knower; for the real knower is the 
pure consciousness, and to it as such the ajfidna belongs, and it is 
through it that all kinds of knowledge, illusory or relatively real, 
belong to it. The criticism that, there being ajfidna, there is the 
phenomenal knower, and, there being the phenomenal knower, 
there is ajfdna, is also wrong; for ajfidna does not depend for its 
existence upon the phenomena] knower. Their mutual association 
is due not to the fact that avidyd has the knower as its support, but 
that ignorance and the ego-notion are expressed together in one 
structure of awareness, and this explains their awareness, The 
unity of the phenomenal knower and the pure consciousness 
subsists only in so far as the consciousness underlying the phe- 
nomenal knower is one with pure conscidusness. It is well known 
that, though a face may stand before a mirror, the impurities of 
the mirror affect the reflected mirror and not the face. The re- 
flected image, again, is nothing different from the face itself; so, 
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though the pure consciousness may be reflected through impure 
ajfidna, impurities affect not the pure consciousness, but the siva, 
which, again, is identical in its essence with the consciousness. It 
must be noted in this connection that there are two ajfidnas, one 
veiling the knower and the other the object, and it is quite 
possible that in some cases (e.g., in mediate knowledge) the veil 
of the object may remain undisturbed as also the veil of the 
subject. 

It is wrong to suppose that reflection can only be of visible 
objects; for invisible objects also may have reflection, as in the case 
of akdsa, which, though invisible, has its blueness reflected in it 
from other sources. Moreover, that Brahman is reflected through 
ajfiana is to be accepted on the testimony of scripture. It is also 
wrong to contend that that which 1s reflected and that in which the 
reflection takes place havc the same kind of existence; for a red 
image from a red flower, though itself illusory and having therefore 
a different status of existence from the reflecting surface of the 
mirror, may nevertheless be further reflected in other things. 
Moreover, it is wrong to suppose that ajfidna cannot be predisposed 
to reflect pure consciousness; for ajidna, on the view that it is 
infinite, may be supposed to be able to reflect pure consciousness 
in its entirety; on the view that it is more finite than pure con- 
sciousness there is no objection that a thing of smaller dimensions 
could not reflect an entity of larger dimensions; the sun may be 
reflected in water on a plate. Moreover, it is not a valid objection 
that, if ajfidna has transformation into particular forms, it is 
exhausted, and therefore cannot reflect pure consciousness; for that 
fraction of ajfidna which takes part in transformation does not take 
part in reflection, which is due to a different part of ajridna. Again, 
the criticism that, in contradistinction to the case of reflection of a 
neutral face appearing as many images, there is no neutral con- 
sciousness, apart from the jiva and Brahman, is ineffective; for the 
neutral face is so called only because the differences are not taken 
into account, so that the pure consciousness also may be said to be 
neutral when looked at apart from the peculiarities of its special 
manifestation through reflection. 

It must be noted that the function of reflection consists in 
largely attributing the conditions (such as impurities, etc.) of the 
reflector to the images. This is what is meant by the phrase 
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upadheh pratibtmba-paksapdatitvam (i.e., the conditions show them- 
selves in the images). It is for this reason that the impurities of 
ajvidna may show themselves in the reflected jivas without affecting 
the nature of pure consciousness. 

Also it cannot be said that md@yd is associated with Brahman; 
for, if this mdyd be ajfidna, then the possibility of its association 
with Brahman has already been refuted. Mayda, being ajfidna, 
also cannot be regarded as a magical power whereby it is possible 
to show things which are non-existent (aindrajaltkasyeva avidya- 
mana-pradarsana-saktth); for, since ajfidna in general has been 
refuted, a specific appearance of it, as magic, cannot be admitted; 
also it is never seen that a magician demonstrates his magical feats 
through ajridna. If maya be regarded as a special power of Brahman 
by which He creates the diverse real objects of the world, then we 
have no objection to such a view and are quite prepared to accept 
it. If it is held that mdyd is a power of deluding other beings, then, 
since before its apphcation there are no beings, the existence of 
maya is unjustifiable. Again, 1f such a power should be regarded 
as having a real existence, then it would break monism. If it be 
regarded as due to the false imagination of the jivas, then it cannot 
be regarded as deluding these. If 1t be regarded as due to the false 
imagination of Brahman, then it must be admitted that Brahman 
has ajfidna, since without ajfdna there cannot be any false 
imagination. 

The view of Vacaspati that avidyd@ resides in the siva is also 
wrong—for, if jiva means pure consciousness, then the old objec- 
tion holds good; if jiva means pure consciousness as limited by 
reflection from ajfdana or the ajfidna-product, the buddhi, then this 
involves a vicious circle; for without first explaining avidyd it is not 
possible to talk about its limitation. If it is said that avidyd, 
standing by itself without any basis, produces the jivas through its 
reference to pure consciousness, and then, when the jiva is pro- 
duced, resides in it, then it will be wrong to suppose that avidyd 
resides in the jiva; even the production of the jiva will be in- 
explicable, and the old objection of the vicious circle will still be 
the same. Nor can it be held that, the jiva and the avidyd being 
related to each other in a beginningless relation, the criticism of the 
vicious circle through mutual dependence is unavailing is not 
correct; for, if they do not depend on each other, they also cannot 
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determine each other. If the ajfidna and the jiva are not found to 
be related to each other in any of their operations, they also cannot 
depend upon each other; that which 1s entirely unrelated to any 
entity cannot be said to depend on it. It is held that the difference 
between jiva and Brahman consists in the fact of the former 
being a product of avidyd, and it is also held that the avidyd has 
the jiva as its basis, so that without the knowledge of siva there 
cannot be avidyd, and without the knowledge of avidyd there 
cannot be any jiva. 

To this Madhusitidana’s reply is that the so-called vicious circle 
of mutual dependence is quite inapplicable to the case under dis- 
cussion, since such mutual dependence does not vitiate the pro- 
duction, because such production is in a beginningless series. There 
is not also a mutual agency of making each other comprehensible; 
for, though the ajridna is made comprehensible by pure conscious- 
ness, yet the latter is not manifested by the former. There is, further, 
no mutual dependence in existence; for, though the ajfidna depends 
upon pure consciousness for its existence, yet the latter does not 
depend upon the former. Madhusiidana further points out that 
according to Vacaspati it is the ajfana of the jiva that creates both 
the isvara and the jiva. 

The ajfidna is supposed to veil the pure consciousness; but the 
pure consciousness is again supposed to be always self-luminous, 
and, if this is so, how can 1t be veiled? The veil cannot be of the 
iva, since the jiva is a product of aj#ana; 1t cannot be of the material 
objects, since they are themselves non-luminous, so that no veil is 
necessary to hide them. The veiling of the pure consciousness 
cannot be regarded as annihilation of the luminosity of the self- 
luminous (siddha-prakda-lopah); nor can it be regarded as ob- 
struction to the production of what after it had come into existence 
would have proved itself to be self-luminous; for that whose essence 
is self-luminous can never cease at any time to be so. Moreover, 
since the self-luminosity is ever-existent, there cannot be any 
question regarding production of it which the ajfidna may be 
supposed to veil. Again, since it is the nature of knowledge to 
express itself as related to objects, it cannot stand in need of any- 
thing else in order to establish its relationing to the objects, and 
there cannot be any time when the knowledge will exist without 
relationing itself to the objects. Moreover, on the Sankarite view 
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the pure consciousness, being homogeneous in its self-luminosity, 
does not stand in need of any relationing to objects which could be 
obstructed by the veil. Nor can it be said that the veil acts as an 
obstruction to the character of objects as known (prakatya- 
pratibandha); even according to the Sankarites the prakatya, or the 
character of obyects as known, 1s nothing but pure consciousness. 
It cannot be said that such awareness as ‘‘this exists,” “it does not 
shine’’ cannot be said to appertain to pure consciousness; for even 
in denying the existence of consciousness we have the manifestation 
of consciousness. Even erroneous conceptions of the above forms 
cannot be said to be the veil of ajidna; for error arises only as a 
result of the veiling of the locus (e.g., it is only when the nature of 
the conch-shell 1s hidden that there can appear an illusory notion 
of silver) and cannot therefore be identified with the veil itself. 
Citsukha defines self-luminosity as that which, not being an object 
of awareness, has a fitness for being regarded as immediate 
(avedyatve satt aparoksa-vyavahdra-yogyatvam). The view that the 
self-luminosity is the fitness for not being immediate or self- 
shining as an explanation of the veil of ajfiana that exists in it, is 
wrong, for that is self-contradictory, since by definition it has 
fitness for being regarded as immediate. 

Again, a veil is that which obstructs the manifestation of that 
which is covered by it; but, if a self-luminous principle can mani- 
fest itself through ajfdna, it is improper to call this a veil. 

Again, 1f a veil covers any light, that veil does not obstruct the 
illumination itself, but prevents the light from reaching objects 
beyond the veil. Thus a light inside a jug illuminates the inside of 
the jug, and the cover of the jug only prevents the light from 
illuminating objects outside the jug. In the case of the supposed 
obstruction of the illumination of the pure consciousness the same 
question may arise, and it may well be asked “To whom does the 
veil obstruct the illumination of the pure consciousness?” It can- 
not be with reference to diverse jivas; for the diversity of jivas is 
supposed to be a product of the action of the veil, and they are not 
already existent, so that it may be said that the pure consciousness 
becomes obstructed from the jivas by the action of the veil. It is 
also wrong to suppose that the illumination of the Brahman so far 
differs from that of ordinary light that it does not manifest itself to 
itself; for, if that were so, it might equally remain unmanifested 
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even during emancipation and there would be no meaning in 
introducing ajfidna as the fact of veiling. It is held that even while 
the sdkst-consciousness is manifesting itself the ajfdna may still be 
there, since the sdksi-consciousness manifests the ajfiana itself. It is 
further held that in such experiences as “‘I do not know what you 
said” the ajfidna, though it may not veil anything, may yet be 
manifested in pute consciousness, as may be directly intuited by 
experience. To this the reply is that the conception of the ajfiana 
aims at explaining the non-manifestation of the unlimited bliss of 
Brahman, and, if that is so, how can it be admitted that ajfidna may 
appear without any veiling operation in the manifested conscious- 
ness? Though in the case of such an experience as “I do not know 
what you said” the ajfidna may be an object of knowledge, in the 
case of manifestation of pleasure and pain there cannot be any 
experience of the absence of manifestation of these, and so no 
ajfidna can appear in consciousness with reference to these. More- 
over, even when one says “I do not know what you say”’ there is 
no appearance of ajfigna in consciousness; the statement merely 
indicates that the content of the speaker’s words is known only in 
a general way, excluding its specific details. Se far, therefore, there 
is thus a manifestation of the general outline of the content of the 
speaker’s words, which might lead, in future, to an understanding 
of the specific details. Anyway, the above experience does not mean 
the direct experience of ajfidna. Just as God, though not subject 
like ourselves to illusions, is yet aware that we commit errors, or 
just as we, though we do not know all things that are known by 
God, yet know of the omniscience of God, so without knowing the 
specific particularities of ajfiana we may know ayjfidna in a general 
manner. If the above view is not accepted, and if it 1s held that 
there is a specific cognitive form of ajfidna, then this cognitive form 
would not be opposed to aj#ana, and this would virtually amount to 
saying that even the cessation of ajfidna is not opposed to jidna, 
which is absurd. Moreover, if ajfdna were an object of knowledge, 
then the awareness of it would be possible only by the removal of 
another ajfidna veil covering it. 

Again, if it is said that ajfidna exists wheresoever there is a 
negation of the urtti-jfidna, which alone is contradictory to it, then 
it should exist also in emancipation. But, again, when one says 
“I do not know,” the opposition felt is not with reference to ortts- 
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knowledge specifically, but with reference to knowledge in general. 
Moreover, if cattanya (pure consciousness) and ajiiana were not 
opposed to each other, it would be wrong to designate the one as 
the negation of the other, i.e., as knowledge (ji@na) and ignorance 
(ajfidna). Moreover, if cognitions are only possible and ignorances 
can only be removed through the manifestation of the self-shining 
pure consciousness, it stands to reason that it is the pure conscious- 
ness that should be opposed to ajfidna. It is also unreasonable to 
suppose that the self could have ajridna associated with it and yet 
be self-luminous. There ought to be no specific point of difference 
between the urtti and the sdksi-consciousness in their relation to 
ajnana; for they may both be regarded as opposed to ajfidna. If the 
sdksi-consciousness were not opposed to ajfdna, then it could not 
remove ignorance regarding pleasure, pain, etc. There is no reason 
to suppose that no ajfdna can be associated with whatever is mani- 
fested by sdksi-consciousness. It is indeed true that there is no 
ajfidna in the knower, and the knower does not stand in need of the 
removal of any 1gnorance regarding itself. The self is like a lamp 
ever self-luminous; no darkness can be associated with it. It is for 
this reason that, though ordinary objects stand in need of light for 
their illumination, the self, the knower, does not stand in need of 
any illumination. It 1s also wrong to suppose that the pure con- 
sciousness is opposed to ajfiéna only when it is reflected through 
a urtit state, and that in the case of the experience of pleasure the 
sdkst-consciousness is reflected through a ortti of the pleasure- 
form; for, if this is admitted, then it must also be admitted that the 
pleasure had a material existence before it was felt, and thus, as in 
the case of other objects, there may be doubts about pleasure and 
pain also; and so the accepted view that the perception of pleasure 
is also its existence must be sacrificed. Thus it has to be admitted 
that pure consciousness is opposed to ignorance regarding pleasure, 
pain, etc. There is, therefore, as regards opposition to knowledge 
no difference between pure consciousness and pure consciousness 
manifested through a ortti. Nor can it be said that pleasure, pain, 
etc., are perceived by the pure consciousness as reflected through 
the ortt: of the antahkarana; for the vytts of the antahkarana can 
arise only through sense-functioning, and in the intuition of in- 
ternal pleasure there cannot be any such sense-function. Nor can 
it be a reflection through the ott of avidyd; for that is possible 
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only in the presence of a defect or defects. If, like things immersed 
in darkness, like absence of knowledge, ajfidna be utter unmani- 
festation, then it cannot be manifested by the sdksi-consciousness. 
Again, if it is held that ott is opposed to ajfidna, then, since there 
exists the ego-vrtt: forming the jiva and the object-formed vrtti 
representing the knowledge of the material objects, it might well 
be expected that these urttis would oppose the existence of ajfdna 
and that there would be immediate emancipation. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the ajfidna is called a veil 
in the sense that it has a fitness (yogyatd) by virtue of which it is 
capable of making things appear as non-existent or unmanifested, 
though it may not always exert its capacity, with the result that in 
dreamless sleep the operation of the veil exists, while in emancipa- 
tion it is suspended. Generally speaking, the veil continues until 
the attainment of Brahma-knowledge. It may be objected that the 
concept of a veil, being different from that of pure consciousness, is 
itself a product of false imagination (Ralpita), and therefore involves 
a vicious circle; to this the reply would be that av:dyd is beginning- 
less, and hence, even if a false imagination at any particular stage 
be the result of a preceding stage and thaf of a still further pre- 
ceding stage, there cannot be any difficulty. Moreover, the mani- 
festation of the dvarana does not depend on the completion of the 
infinite series, but is directly produced by pure consciousness. 
It must be remembered that, though the pure consciousness in its 
fulness is without any veil (as during emancipation), yet on other 
occasions it may through the operation of the veil have a limited 
manifestation. Against the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that pure con- 
sciousness, being homogeneous, is incapable of having any 
association with a veil, Madhusiidana ends by reiterating the asser- 
tion that veiling is possible—for which, however, no new reason is 
given. To the objection that the veil, like the jug, cannot avert the 
illumination of the lamp inside, and can obstruct only with reference 
to the things outside the jug, but that in the case of the obstruction 
of pure consciousness no such external entity is perceivable, 
Madhusiidana’s reply is that the obstruction of the pure conscious- 
ness is with reference to the jiva. The veiling and the jiva being 
both related to each other in a beginningless series, the question 
regarding their priority is illegitimate. Madhusiidana points out 
that, just as in the experience “I do not know what you say” the 
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ignorance is associated with knowledge, so also, in the manifestation 
of pleasure, pleasure is manifested in a limited aspect with reference 
to a particular object, and such limitation may he considered to be 
due to the association with ajfidna which restricted its manifesta- 
tion. Madhusiidana contends that in such experiences as ‘“‘I do not 
know what you say’’ the explanation that there is a general know- 
ledge of the intention of the speaker, but that the specific knowledge 
of the details has not yet developed, is wrong; for the experience of 
ajfidna may here be regarded from one point of view as having 
reference to particular details. If the specific details are not known, 
there cannot be any ignorance with reference to them. But, just as, 
even when there is the knowledge of a thing in a general manner, 
there may be doubt regarding its specific nature, so there may be 
knowledge in a general manner and ignorance regarding the details. 
It may also be said that ignorance is directly known in a general 
manner without reference to its specific details. Vyasa-tirtha had 
contended that the knowledge of ignorance could only be when 
the particulars could not be known; thus God has no illusion, but 
has a knowledge of illusion in general. Against this Madhusiidana 
contends that in all the examples that could be cited by the 
opponents ignorance 1n a general manner can subsist along with a 
knowledge of the constituent particulars. Again, it is argued that, 
since ajfidna is an object of knowledge, it would be necessary that 
the veil of ajfidna should be removed; this is self-contradictory. 
To this Madhusidana’s reply is that, just as in the case of the 
knowledge of specific space-relations the presence of an object is 
necessary, but yet but for the knowledge of its negation presence of 
the object would be impossible, so also in the case of the knowledge 
of ajfidna the removal of a further veil 1s unnecessary, as this would 
be self-contradictory. 

It may be urged that ajfidna is known only when the object with 
reference to which the ignorance exists is not known; later on, 
when such an object is known, the knower remembers that he had 
ignorance regarding the object; and the difference between such 
an ajfidna and negation of jadna (jAdndbhava) lies in the fact that 
negation cannot be known without involving a relationing to its 
defining reference, whereas ajfidna does not stand in need of any 
such defining reference. To this supposed explanation of ajfidna by 
Vyasa-tirtha Madhusiidana’s reply is that the Sankarites virtually 
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admit the difference between ajfiana and abhava, against which they 
have been contending so long. Moreover, when one says “‘I do not 
know what you say,” the ajiana with reference to the speech of the 
speaker is directly known at the Present time, and this would be 
inexplicable if the cognition of ajfiana did not involve a cognition 
of the defining reference. So, since ajfidna is cognized along with 
its object, there is no discrepancy in the object being manifested 
in its aspect as under the grasp of ajfidna as intuited by the sdkgt- 
consciousness. Madhusiidana urges that the pure consciousness 
can remove ajfidna only by being reflected through the pramdna- 
eurtt: and not through its character as self-luminous or through the 
fact of its being of a class naturally opposed to ajfana’. The dif- 
ference between the vurttt and the sdksz-consciousness in relation to 
ajndna consists in the fact that the former 1s opposed to ajridna, 
while the latter has no touch of ajridna. The latter, 1.e , the saksz- 
consciousness, directly manifests pleasures, pains, etc., not by 
removing any ajfdna that was veiling them, but spontaneously, 
because the veil of ajfana was not operating on the objects that 
were being directly manifested by it?. 


Ajfiana and Ego-hood (ahamkara). 


The Sankarites hold that, though during dreamless sleep the 
self-luminous self is present, yet, there being at the time no non- 
luminous ego, the memory in the waking stage does not refer the 
experience of the dreamless state to the ego as the self; and the 
scriptural texts also often speak against the identification of the self 
with the ego. In the dreamless stage the ego is not manifested; for, 
had it been manifested, it would have been so remembered. 

To this Vyasa-tirtha’s reply is that it cannot be asserted that in 
dreamless sleep the self is manifested, whereas the ego is not; for 
the opponents have not been able to prove that the ego is something 
different from the self-luminous self. It is also wrong to say that 
the later memory of sleeping does not refer to the ego; for all 
memory refers to the self as the ego, and nothing else. Even when 

1 pramdna-vrtty-uparigha-prakdlatvena mvartakatvam briimah, na tu jah- 
vafezena, prakdiatva-matrena vd. Advaita-stddi, p 590. 

® sakpms yad ajiidna-virodutvam anubhiiyate tan ndjldna-muvartakatea- 
, kintu sva-ersayecchddau ydvatsattvam prakdidd ayfidndprasahti- 
Souk doid. p. 590. 
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one says “I slept,” he uses the ‘‘I,” the ego with which his self is 
associated. The Vivarana also says that recognition is attributed to 
the self as associated with the antahkarana. If the ego were not 
experienced as the experiencer of the dreamless state, then one 
might equally well have entertained doubts regarding it. It 1s 
wrong also to suppose that the entity found in all perceivers is the 
self, and not the ego; for, howsoever it may be conceived, it is the 
ego that is the object of all such reference, and even the Vivarana 
says that the self, being one in all its experiences in separate indi- 
viduals, is distinct only through its association with the ego. It 
cannot be said that reference to the ego is not to the ego-part, but 
to the self-luminous entity underlying it; for, 1f this be admitted, 
then even ignorance would have to be associated with that entity. 
The ajfidna also appears in experiences as associated with the ego, 
and the ego appears not as the sleeper, but as the experiencer of the 
waking state, and it recognizes itself as the sleeper. Nor can it be 
denied that in the waking state one remembers that the ego during 
the sleep has experienced pleasure; so it must be admitted that in 
dreamless sleep it is the ego that experiences the sleep. The fact 
that one remembers his dream-experience as belonging to the same 
person who did some action before and who is now remembering 
shows that the action before the dream-experience and the present 
act of remembering belong to the same identical ego, the ex- 
periencer; even if the underlying experiencer be regarded as pure 
consciousness, yet so far as concerns the phenomenal experiencer 
and the person that remembers 1t is the ego to which all experience 
may be said to belong. Moreover, if the ego is supposed to be 
dissolved in the dreamless sleep, then even the bio-motor functions 
of the body, which are supposed to belong to the ego, would be 
impossible. Moreover, since our self-love and our emotion for 
self-preservation are always directed towards the self as the ego, it 
must be admitted that the experiences of the permanent self refer 
to the ego-substratum. It cannot be urged that this is possible by 
an illusory imposition of the ego on the pure self; for this would 
involve a vicious circle, since, unless the pure self is known as the 
supreme object of love, there cannot be any imposition upon it and, 
unless there is an imposition of the ego upon it, the self cannot be 
known as the supreme object of love. Moreover, there is no ex- 
perience of a self-love which could be supposed to be directed to 
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pure consciousness and not to the phenomenal self. Similar criti- 
ciams may also be made in the case of the explanation of such 
experience as “‘I shall attain the ultimate bliss,” as based on the 
imposition of the ego upon the pure self. Moreover, if the notion 
of the ego has as a constituent the mind, then such experience as 
“‘my mind,” where the mind and the ego appear as different, would 
be impossible, and the experience of mind and ego would be the 
same. Moreover, all illusions have two constituents—the basis and 
the appearance; but in the ego no such two parts are experienced. 
It is also wrong to suppose that in such experiences as “‘I appear to 
myself” (aham sphurami) the appearance in consciousness is the 
basis and ‘“‘appear to myself”’ is the illusory appearance*. For, the 
appearance (sphurana) of the ego being different from the ego- 
substance (aham-artha), there is no appearance of identity between 
them such that the former may be regarded as the basis of the 
latter. ‘I'he ego 1s, thus, directly perceived by intuitive experience 
as the self, and inference also points to the same; for, if the ego is 
enjoined to go through the ethical and other punficatory duties, 
and if it 1s the same that is spoken of as being liberated, it stands to 
reason that it is the ego substance that is the self. Wyasa-tirtha 
further adduces a number of scriptural texts in confirmation of this 
view. 

To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that, if the ego-substance had 
been present in sleep, then its qualities, such as desire, wish, etc., 
would have been perceived. A substance which has qualities can 
be known only through such qualities: otherwise a jug with 
qualities would not require to be known through the latter. It 1s 
true, no doubt, that we affirm the existence of the jug in the interval 
between the destruction of its qualities of one order and the pro- 
duction of qualities of another order. But this does not go against 
the main thesis; for though a qualified thing requires to be known 
through its qualities, it does not follow that a qualityless thing 
should not be knowable. So it must be admitted that, since no 
qualities are apprehended during deep sleep, it is the qualityless 
self that is known in deep sleep; if it had not been perceived, there 
would have been no memory of it in the waking state. Moreover, 


! Nydydmrta, p. 283(a). 
* tha tu sphuranamdtram adhiythdnamiti sphurdmity eva dhir iti cen na. 
Ibid. p. 38(a). 
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during dreamless sleep the self is perceived as supporting ignorance 
(as is testified by the experience “I did not know anything in deep 
sleep’’), and hence it is different from the ego. The memory refers 
to pure consciousness as supporting ajfidna, and not to the ego. 
It is true that the Vivarana holds that recognition (pratyabhyiid) 
can be possible only of pure consciousness as associated with the 
antahkarana; but, though this is so, it does not follow that the 
apprehension (abhijfid) of the pure consciousness should also be 
associated with the antahkarana. In the dreamless state, therefore, 
we have no recognition of pure consciousness, but an intuition of it. 
In the waking stage we have recognition not of the pure conscious- 
ness, but of the consciousness as associated with ajfidna. The 
emphasis of the statement of the Vivarana is not on the fact that 
for recognition it 1s indispensable that the pure consciousness 
should be associated with the antahkarana, but on the fact that it 
should not be absolutely devoid of the association of any con- 
ditioning factor; and such a factor is found in its association with 
ajfiana, whereby recognition 1s possible. The memory of the ego 
as the experiencer during dreams takes place through the intuition 
of the self during dreamless sleep and the mposition of the identity 
of the ego therewith. It 1s the memory of such an illusory im- 
position that 1s responsible for the apparent experience of the ego 
during dreamless sleep. It is wrong to suggest that there is a vicious 
circle; for it is only when the ego-substratum is known to be 
different from the self that there can be illusory identity and it is 
only when there 1s illusory identity that, as the ego does not appear 
during dreamless state, the belief that it is different is enforced 
For it is only when the self 1s known to be different from the ego 
that there can be a negation of the possibility of the memory of the 
self as the ego. Vydsa-tirtha says that, the ego-substratum 
(aham-artha) and the ego-sense (aham-kara) being two different 
entities, the manifestation of the former does not involve as a 
necessary consequence the manifestation of the latter, and this 
explains how in the dreamless state, though the ego-substratum is 
manifested, yet the ego-sense is absent. To this Madhusfidana’s 
reply is that the ego-substratum and the ego-sense are co-existent 
and thus, wherever the ego-substratum is present, there ought also 
to be the ego-sense, and, if during the dreamless state the ego- 
substratum was manifested, then the ego-sense should also have 
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been manifested with it. He adds that the same objection cannot 
be made in regard to the manifestation of the self during the 
dreamless state; for the self is not associated with the ego-sense. 
Vyasa-tirtha has said that, just as the Sankarites explain the mani- 
festation of ajfidna in the dreamless state as having reference to 
objective entities only, and not to the pure sdksi-consciousness (as 
it could not without contradiction be manifested and be at the same 
time the object of ajfidna), so the manifestation of the ego-sub- 
stratum 1s not contradicted by the association with ajf#dna, but may 
be regarded as having reference to extraneous objective entities. 
To this Madusiidana’s reply is that there is no contradiction in the 
appearance of ajfidna in the sdksi-consciousness, as it may be in the 
case of its association with the ego-substratum, and so the explana- 
tion of Vyasa-tirtha is quite uncalled-for. 

Madhusiidana says that the ego-substratum may be inferred to 
be something ditterent from the self, because, like the body, it 1s 
contemplated by our ego-perception or our perception as ‘‘I.” 
If it is held that even the self is contemplated by the ego-percep- 
tion, the reply is that the self, in the sense in which it is contem- 
plated by the ego-perception, is really a non-self. In its essential 
nature the self underlying the ego-perception cannot be contem- 
plated by the ego-perception. Again, the view of Vyasa-tirtha, that 
the fact of our feeling ourselves to be the supreme end of happiness 
shows that supreme happiness belongs to the ego-substratum, is 
cniticized by the Sankarites to the effect that the supreme happiness, 
really belonging to the self, is illusorily through a mistaken identity 
imposed upon the ego-substratum. This criticism, again, is criti- 
cized by the Madhvas on the ground that such an explanation 
involves a vicious circle, because only when the supremely happy 
nature of the ego-substratum is known does the illusory notion of 
identity present itself; and that only when the illusory notion of 
identity is present is there awareness of that supremely happy 
nature. To this, again, the reply of Madhusiidana is that the ex- 
periencing of the dreamless stage manifests the self as pure con- 
sciousness, while the ego-substratum is unmanifest; thus through 
the testimony of deep sleep the ego-substratum is known to be 
different from the self. The ego-substratum is by itself unmani- 
fested, and its manifestation is always through the illusory imposi- 
tion of identity with the pure self. What Madhusiidana wishes to 
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assert is that the supremely happy experience during deep sleep is 
a manifestation of the pure self and not of the ego-substratum; the 
ego is felt to be happy only through identification with the pure self, 
to which alone belongs the happiness in deep sleep. 

The objection of Vyasa-tirtha is that in emancipation the self is 
not felt as the supreme end of happiness, because there is no duality 
there, but, if such an experience be the nature of the self, then with 
its destruction there will be destruction of the self in emancipation. 
To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the experience of the self as 
the end of supreme happiness is only a conditional manifestation, 
and therefore the removal of this condition in emancipation cannot 
threaten the self with destruction. 

It is urged by the Sankarites that the agency (kartrtva) be- 
longing to the mind 1s ilusorily imposed upon the self, whereby it 
illusorily appears as agent, though its real changeless nature is 
perceived in deep sleep. Vyasa-tirtha rephes that there are two 
specific illustrations of illusion, viz., (1) where the red-colour of the 

japa-flower 1s reflected on a crystal, whereby the white crystal 
appears as red, and (ii) where a rope appears as a dreadful snake. 
Now, following the analogy of the first case, one would expect that 
the mind would separately be known as an agent, just as the japa- 
flower 1s known to be red, and the pure consciousness also should 
appear as agent, just as the crystal appears as red. If the reply is 
that the illusion 1s not of the first type, since it is not the quality of 
the mind that is reflected, but the mind with its qualities is itself 
imposed, there it would be of the second type. But even then the 
snake itself appears as dreadful, following which analogy one would 
expect that the mind should appear independently as agent and the 
pure consciousness also should appear so. 

Madhusiidana in reply says that he accepts the second type of 
illusion, and admits that agency parallel to the agency of the mind 
appears in the pure consciousness and then these two numerically 
different entities are falsely identified through the identification of 
the mind with the pure consciousness. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the illusion of the agency of the mind in the pure conscious- 
ness may be regarded as being of both the above two types. The 
latter type, as ntrupddhika, in which that which is imposed 
(adhyasyamana, ¢.g.. the dreadful snake), being of the Vydvahdrika 
type of existence, has a greater reality than the illusory knowledge 
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(the rope-snake which has only a pratibhdsika existence), as has 
been shown above. It may also be interpreted as being a sopddhika 
illusion of the first type, since both that which is imposed (the 
agency of the mind) and that which is the illusory appearance (the 
agency of the pure consciousness) have the same order of existence, 
viz., Vydvaharnka, which we know to be the condition of a 
sopadhika illusion as between japd-flower and crystal. 
Madhusiidana points out that ego-hood (aham-kara) is made 
up of two constituents, (i) the underlying pure consciousness, and 
(ii) the material part as the agent. The second part really belongs 
to the mind, and it is only through a false identification of it with 
the pure consciousness that the experience ‘‘I am the doer, the 
agent” is possible: so the experience of agency takes place only 
through such an illusion. So the objection that, if the agency 
interest in the mind 1s transferred to the ego-substratum, then the 
self cannot be regarded as being subject to bondage and liberation, 
is invalid; for the so-called ego-substratum is itself the result of the 
false identification of the mind and its associated agency with the 
pure consciousness. Vyasa-tirtha had pointed out that in arguing 
with Samkhyists the Sankarites had repudiated (Brahma-sitra, 
Il. 3. 33) the agency of the buddh1. To this Madhusiidana’s reply 1s 
that what the Sankarites asserted was that the consciousness was 
both the agent and the enyoyer of experiences, and not the latter 
alone, as the Samkhyists had declared; they had neither repudiated 
the agency of buddh: nor asserted the agency of pure consciousness. 
Vyasa-tirtha says that in such experience as “‘I am a Brahmin” 
the identification is of the Brahmin body with the “I” and this 
“I” according to the Sankarites is different from the self; if that 
were so, 1t would be wrong to suppose that the above experience 
is due to a false identification of the body with the “‘self”’; for the 
“J” is not admitted by the Sankarites to be the self. Again, if the 
identity of the body and the self be directly perceived, and if there 
is no valid inference to contradict it, it is difficult to assert that they 
are different. Moreover, the body and the senses are known to be 
different from one another and cannot both be regarded as identical 
with the self. Again, if all difference is illusion, the notion of 
identity, which is the opposite of ‘‘ difference,” will necessarily be 
true. Moreover, as a matter of fact, no such illusory identification 
of the body and the self ever takes place; for, not to speak of men, 
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even animals know that they are different from their bodies and 
that, though their bodies change from birth to birth, they them- 
selves remain the same all through. 

Madhusidana says in reply that the false identification of the 
body and the ego is possible because ego has for a constituent the 
pure consciousness, and thus the false identification with it means 
identification with consciousness. Moreover, it is wrong to say 
that, if perception reveals the identity between the body and self, 
then it is not possible through inference to establish their difference. 
For it is well known (e.g., in the case of the apparent size of the 
moon in perception) that the results of perception are often revised 
by well-established inference and authority. Again, the objection 
that, all difference being illusory, the opposite of difference, viz., 
false identification, must be true, is wrong; for in the discussion on 
the nature of falsehood it has been shown that both the positive and 
the negative may at the same time be illusory. Moreover, the false 
identification of the body with the self can be dispelled in our 
ordinary life by inference and the testimony of scriptural texts, 
whereas the illusion of all difference can be dispelled only by the 
last cognitive state preceding emancipation. Madhustidana holds 
that all explanation in regard to the connection of the body with 
the self is unavailing, and the only explanation that seems to be 
cogent is that the body is an illusory imposition upon the self. 


Indefinability of World-appearance. 


It is urged by Vydsa-tirtha that it is difficult for the Sankarites to 
prove that the world-appearance is indefinable (anzrvacya), whatever 
may be the meaning of such a term. Thus, since it 1s called in- 
definable, that is in itself a sufficient description of its nature; nor 
can it be said that there is an absence of the knowledge or the 
object which might have led to a definition or description; for in 
their absence no reference to description would be at all possible. 
Nor can it be said that indefinability means that it is different from 
both being and non-being; for, being different from them, it could 
be the combination of them. To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that 
the indefinability consists in the fact that the world-appearance is 
neither being nor non-being nor being-and-non-being. Inde- 
finability may also be said to consist in the fact that the world- 
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appearance is liable to contradiction in the context wherein it 
appears, It cannot be said that the above position does not carry 
us to a new point, since one existent entity may be known to be 
different from any other existent entity; for the negation here is not 
of any particular existence, but of existence as such. If it is possible 
to assert that there may be an entity which is neither existence nor 
non-existence, then that certainly would he a new proposition. 
Madhusiidana further points out that ‘‘existence’’ and “non- 
existence” are used in their accepted senses and, both of them being 
unreal, the negation of either of them does not involve the affirma- 
tion of the other, and therefore the law of excluded middle is not 
applicable. When it is said that the indefinability consists in the fact 
that a thing 1s neither being nor non-being, that means simply that, 
all that can be affirmed or denied being unreal, neither of them can 
be affirmed; for what 1s in itself indescribable cannot be affirmed 
in any concrete or particularized form?. 

Vyasa-tirtha contends that the inscrutable nature of existence and 
non-existence should not be a ground for calling them indefinable; 
for, if that were so, then even the cessation of avidyda, which is 
regarded as being neither existent nor non-existent nor existent-non- 
existent nor indefinable, should also have been called indefinable. 
The reply of Madhusidana to this is that the cessation of avidyd 
is called unique, because it does not exist during emancipation; 
he further urges that there 1s no incongruity 1n supposing that 
an entity as well as its negation (provided they are both unreal) may 
be absent in any other entity—this is impossible only when the 
positive and the negative are both real. Madhusiidana further says 
that being and non-being are not mutual negations, but exist in 
mutually negated areas. Being in this sense may be defined as the 
character of non-being contradicted, and non-being as incapability 
of appearing as being. It may be argued that in this sense the world- 
appearance cannot be regarded as different from both being and 
non-being. To this the reply is that by holding the view that being 
and non-being are not in their nature exclusive, in such a way that 
absence of being is called non-being and vice versa, but that the 
absence of one is marked by the presence of another, a possibility 


1 na ca tarhs sad-ddi-vaslakganyoktsh katham tat-tat-pratiyogi-durmrilpata- 
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is kept open whereby both may be absent at one and the same time. 
Thus, if eternity and non-eternity be defined as being-associated- 
with-destruction and being-unassociated-with-destruction, then 
they may be both absent in generality, which has no being; and, 
again, if eternity be defined as absence of a limit in the future, and 
non-eternity be defined as liability to cessation on the part of 
entities other than being, then negation-precedent-to-production 
(prdg-abhdva) may be defined as an entity in which there is neither 
entity nor non-entity; for a negation-precedent-to-destruction has 
a future and at the same time cannot be made to cease by any other 
thing than a positive entity, and so it has neither eternity nor non- 
eternity in the above senses. So the false silver, being unreal, 
cannot be liable to contradiction or be regarded as uncontradicted. 
The opponent, however, contends that the illustration is quite out 
of place, since generality (sémdnya) has no destruction and is, 
therefore, non-eternal, and negation-precedent-to-production is 
non-eternal, because it is destroyed. To this Madhusiidana’s reply 
is that the Sankarites do not attempt to prove their case simply by 
this illustration, but adduce the illustration simply as a supplement 
to other proofs in support of their thesis. The reason why the 
qualities of being and non-being may be found in the world- 
appearance without contradiction is that, being qualities of 
imaginary entities (being and non-being), they do not contradict 
each other!. If an entity is not regarded as non-eternal in a real 
sense, there is no contradiction in supposing it to be non-eternal 
only so long as that entity persists. Madhusiidana puts forward the 
above arguments to the effect that there 1s no contradiction in 
affirming the negation of any real qualities on the ground that those 
qualities are imaginary?, against the criticism of Vydsa-tirtha that, 
if the world-appearance is pronounced by any person for whatever 
reasons to be indefinable, then that itself is an affirmation, and hence 
there is a contradiction. To be indefinable both as being and as 
non-being means that both these are found to be contradicted in 
the entity under consideration. When it is said that the imaginary 
world-appearance ought not to be liable to being visible, invisible, 
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contradicted or uncontradicted, there is a misunderstanding; for it 
is certainly outside such affirmations in any real sense, but there is 
No incongruity in the affirmation of these qualities as imaginary 
appearances, since they are presented in those forms to all ex- 
perience. The whole point is that, when qualities that are contra- 
dictory are in themselves imaginary, there is no incongruity in their 
mutual negation with reference to a particular entity; if the mutual 
negation is unreal, their mutual affirmation is equally unreal. 
Vyasa-tirtha argues that indefinability of the world-appearance 
(antrvdcytva) cannot mean that it is not the locus of either being 
or non-being; for both non-being and Brahman, being qualityless, 
would satisfy the same conditions, and be entitled to be called 
indefinable. It cannot be said that Brahman may be regarded as 
the locus of imaginary being, for the reply is that the same may be 
the case with world-appearance. Again, since Brahman is quality- 
less, if being is denied of 1t, absence of being also cannot be denied; 
so, if both being and absence of being be denied of Brahman, 
Brahman itself becomes indefinable. The reply of Madhusiidana 
is that the denial of both being and non-being in the world- 
appearance is indefinable or unspeakable only in the sense that such 
a denial applies to the world appearance only so long as it is there, 
whereas in the Brahman it is absolute. Whereas the main emphasis of 
the argument of Vy4sa-tirtha is on the fact that both being and non- 
being cannot be denied at the same time, Madhusiidana contends 
that, since the denial of being and the affirmation of it are not of the 
same order (the latter being of the V-yavahdrika type), there is no 
contradiction in their being affirmed at the same time. In the same 
way Madhusiidana contends that the denial of quality in Brahman 
(nirvisesatva) should not be regarded as a quality in itself; for the 
quality that is denied is of imaginary type and hence its denial does not 
itself constitute a quality. Vydsa-tirtha further urges that, following 
the trend of the argument of the Sankarites, one might as well say 
that there cannot be any contradiction of the illusory conch-shell- 
silver by the experiential conch-shell, the two being of two different 
orders of existence: to this Madhustidana’s reply is that both the 
illusory and the expenential entities are grasped by the sdksi-con- 
sciousness, and this constitutes their sameness and the contradiction 
of one by the other; there is no direct contradiction of the illusory 
by the experiential, and therefore the criticism of Vyasa-tirtha fails. 
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Nature of Brahman. 


Vy4sa-tirtha, in describing the nature of illusion, says that, when 
the subconscious impression of silver is roused, the senses, being 
associated with specific defects, take the “‘thisness”’ of conch-shell 
as associated with silver. There is, therefore, no production of any 
imaginary silver such as the Sankarites allege; the silver not being 
there, later perception directly shows that it was only a false silver 
that appeared. Inference also is very pertinent here; for whatever 
is false knowledge refers to non-existent entities simply because they 
are not existent. Vy4sa-tirtha further points out that his view of 
illusion (anyatha-khyati) is different from the Buddhist view of 
illusion (a-sat-khydtt) in this, that-1n the Buddhist view the ap- 
pearance ‘‘this is silver” is wholly false, whereas in Vy4sa-tirtha’s 
view the ‘‘this” is true, though its association with silver is 
false. 

Vyasa-tirtha further points out that, if the illusory silver be 
regarded as a product of ajfdna, then it will be wrong to suppose 
that it is liable to negation in the past, present and future; for, if it 
was a product of ajfidna, it was existing then and was not liable to 
negation. It is also wrong to say that the negation of the illusory 
appearance is in respect of its reality; for, in order that the ap- 
pearance may be false, the negation ought to deny it as illusory 
appearance and not as reality, since the denial of its reality would be 
of a different order and would not render the entity false. 

Vyasa-tirtha had contended that, since Brahman is the subject 
of discussion and since there are doubts regarding His nature, a 
resolution of such doubts necessarily implies the affirmation of 
some positive character. Moreover, propositions are composed of 
words, and, even if any of the constituent words is supposed to 
indicate Brahman in a secondary sense, such secondary meaning 
is to be associated with a primary meaning; for as a rule secondary 
meanings can be obtained only through association with a primary 
meaning, when the primary meaning as such is baffled by the 
context. In reply to the second objection Madhusiidana says that 
a word can give secondary meaning directly, and does not neces- 
sarily involve a baffling of the primary meaning. As regards the 
first objection the reply of Madhusiidana is that the undifferentiated 
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character of Brahman can be known not necessarily through any 
affirmative character, but through the negation of all opposite 
concepts. If it is objected that the negation of such opposing 
concepts would necessarily imply that those concepts are con- 
stituents of Brahma-knowledge, the reply of Madhusiidana is that, 
such negation of opposing concepts being of the very nature of 
Brahman, it is manifested and intuited directly, without waiting for 
the manifestation of any particular entity. The function of ordinary 
propositions involving association of particular meanings is to be 
interpreted as leading to the manifestation of an undivided and 
unparticularized whole, beyond the constituents of the proposition 
which deal with the association of particular meanings. 
Vyasa-tirtha contends that, if Brahman is regarded as dif- 
ferenceless, then He cannot be regarded as identical with know- 
ledge or with pure bliss, or as the one and eternal, or as the sdksi- 
consciousness. Brahman cannot be pure consciousness; for con- 
sciousness cannot mean the manifestation of objects, since in 
emancipation there are no objects to be manifested. To this 
Madhusidana’s reply is that, though in emancipation there are no 
objects, yet that does not detract from its nature as illuminating. 
To Vyasa-tirtha’s suggestion that Brahman cannot be regarded as 
pure bliss interpreted as agreeable consciousness (anukiila- 
vedanatva) or mere agreeableness (anukillatva), since this would 
involve the criticism that such agreeableness is due to some 
extraneous condition, Madhusiidana’s reply is that Brahman is 
regarded as pure bliss conceived as unconditional desirability 
(ntrupdadhikestariipatvdt). Madhusidana urges that this cannot 
mean negation of pain; for negation of pain is an entity different 
from bliss and in order that the definition may have any application 
it is necessary that the negation of pain should lead to the establish- 
ment of bliss. Vyasa-tirtha further argues that, if this unconditional 
desirability cannot itself be conditional, then the blissful nature of 
Brahman must be due to certain conditions. Moreover, if 
Brahman’s nature as pure bliss be different from its nature as pure 
knowledge, then both the views are partial; and, if they are 
identical, it is useless to designate Brahman as both pure knowledge 
and pure bliss. To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that, though know- 
ledge and bliss are identical, yet through imaginary verbal usage 
they are spoken of as different. He further urges that objectless 
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pure knowledge is defined as pure bliss; pure bliss is nothing but 
pure perceiver (dyg-anatirekat). On this view again there is no 
difference between bliss and its consciousness. Vy4sa-tirtha con- 
tends that, if Brahman is regarded as non-dual, then that involves 
the negation of duality. If such a negation is false, then Brahman 
becomes dual; and, if such a negation is affirmed, then also 
Brahman becomes dual, for it involves the affirmation of negation. 
To this Madhusiidana’s reply is that the reality of negation is 
nothing more than the locus in which the negation is affirmed; the 
negation would then mean nothing else than Brahman, and hence 
the criticism that the admission of negation would involve duality 
is invalid. 

Regarding the sdksi-consciousness Vy4sa-tirtha contends that 
the definition of sdksi as pure being is unacceptable in the technical 
sense of the word as defined by Panini. To this Madhustidana’s 
reply is that saks¢ may be defined as the pure consciousness reflected 
either in avidyd or a modification of it; and thus even the pure 
being may, through its reflection, be regarded as the drasfa. The 
objection of circular reasoning, on the ground that there is inter- 
dependence between the conditions of reflection and the seeing 
capacity of the seer, is unavailing; for such interdependence is 
beginningless. The sa@ksi-consciousness, according to Madhusiidana, 
is neither pure Brahman nor Brahman as conditioned by buddh, 
but is the consciousness reflected in avidyd or a modification of it; 
the sdkst-consciousness, though one in all perceivers, yet behaves 
as identified with each particular perceiver, and thus the ex- 
periences of one particular perceiver are perceived by the sdks:- 
consciousness as identified with that particular perceiver, and so 
there is no chance of any confusion of the experience of different 
individuals on the ground that the sdksi-consciousness is itself 
universal ?, 
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Refutation of Brahman as material 
and instrumental cause. 


Vy4sa-tirtha says that a material cause always undergoes trans- 
formation in the production of the effect; but Brahman is supposed 
to be changeless, and, as such, cannot be the material cause. There 
are, however, three views: viz., that Brahman and mdyd are jointly 
the cause of the world, just as two threads make a string, or that 
Brahman with mdyd as its power is the cause, or that Brahman as 
the support of mdyd is the cause. The reconciliation is that the 
Brahman is called changeless so far as it is unassociated with maya 
either as joint cause or as power or as instrument. To this Vya- 
satirtha says that, if the permanently real Brahman is the material 
cause of the world, the world also would be expected to be so. If it 
is said that the characteristics of the material cause do not inhere in 
the effect, but only a knowledge of it is somehow associated with 
it, then the world-appearance also cannot be characterized as 1n- 
definable (or anirvdcya) by reason of the fact that it is constituted 
of mdyd. Since only Brahman as unassociated with md@yd@ can be 
called changeless, the Brahman associated with mdyd cannot be 
regarded as the material cause of the world, if by such material 
cause the changeless aspect is to be understood. If it 1s urged that 
the changes are of the character (maya), then, since such a character 
is included within or inseparably associated with the characterized, 
changes of character involve a change in the characterized, and 
hence the wivarta view fails. If the underlying substratum, the 
Brahman, be regarded as devoid of any real change, then it is 
unreasonable to suppose that such a substratum, in association 
with its power or character, will be liable to real change; if it is 
urged that the material cause may be defined as that which is the 
locus of an illusion, then it may be pointed out that earth is never 
regarded as the locus of an illusion, nor can the conch-shell be 
regarded as the material cause of the shell-silver. 

The reply of Madhusiidana is that Brahman remains as the 
ground which makes the transformations of mayd possible. The 
Brahman has a wider existence than mé@yd and so cannot participate 
in the changes of mdyd. Further, the objection that, if the Brahman 
is real, then the world which is its effect should also be real is not 
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valid; for only the qualities of the transforming cause (as earth or 
of gold) are found to pass over to the effect, whereas, Brahman 
being the ground-cause, we have no analogy which should lead us 
to expect that it should pass on to the effect. 

Vyasa-tirtha further says that, just as one speaks of the being of 
jugs, so one may speak of the non-being of chimerical entities, but 
that does not presuppose the assertion that chimerical entities have 
non-being as their material cause. Again, if the world had Brahman 
for its material cause, then, since Brahman was pure bliss, the 
world should also be expected to be of the nature of bliss, which it 
is not. Again, on the vzvarta view of causation there 1s no meaning 
in talking of a material cause. Moreover, if Brahman be the material 
cause, then the antahkarana cannot be spoken of as being the 
material and transforming cause of suffering and other worldly 
experiences. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in examining the contention of the Sankarites that 
Brahman is self-luminous, says that the meaning of the term “‘self- 
luminous” (svaprakdsa) must first be cleared. If it is meant that 
Brahman cannot be the object of any mental state, then there 
cannot be any dissension between the teacher and the taught 
regarding the nature of Brahman; for discussions can take place 
only if Brahman be the object of a mental state. If it is urged that 
Brahman is self-luminous in the sense that, though not an object 
of cognition, it is always immediately intuited, then it may be 
pointed out that the definition fails, since in dreamless sleep and in 
dissolution there is no such immediate intuition of Brahman. It 
cannot be said that, though in dreamless sleep the Brahman cannot 
be immediately intuited, yet it has the status or capacity (yogyata) 
of being so intuited; for in emancipation, there being no characters 
or qualities, it is impossible that such capacities should thus exist. 

Even if such capacity be negatively defined, the negation, being 
a category of world-appearance, cannot be supposed to exist in 
Brahman. Moreover; if Brahman can in no way be regarded as the 
result of cognitive action, then the fact that it shines forth at the 
culmination of the final knowledge leading to Brahmahood would 
be inexplicable. Nor can it be argued that pure consciousness is 
self-luminous, i.e., non-cognizable, because of the very fact that it 
is pure consciousness, since whatever is not pure consciousness is 
not self-luminous; for non-cognizability, being a quality, must 
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exist somewhere, and, if it is absent everywhere else, it must by 
reduction be present at least in pure consciousness. But it may be 
urged that, even if pure consciousness be self-luminous, that does 
not prove the self-luminosity of the self. The obvious reply is that 
the self is identical with pure consciousness. To this Vyasa-tirtha’s 
objection is that, since there cannot be any kind of quality in the 
self, it cannot be argued that self-luminosity exists in it, whether 
as @ positive quality, or as a negation of its negation, or as capacity. 
For all capacity as such, being outside Brahman, is false, and that 
which is false cannot be associated with Brahman. If non- 
cognizability is defined as that which is not a product of the 
activity of a mental state (phala-vyadpyatvam), and if such non- 
cognizability be regarded as a sufficient description of Brahman, 
then, since even the perception of a jug or of the illusory silver or 
of pleasure and pain satisfies the above condition, the description is 
too wide, and, since the shining of Brahman itself is the product of 
the activity of the destruction of the last mental state, the definition 
is too narrow’. It cannot be said that phala-vydpyatva means the 
accruing of a speciality produced by the consciousness reflected 
through a mental state, and that such speciality is the relationing 
without consciousness on the occasion of the breaking of a veil, and 
that such a phala-vydpyatva exists in the jug and not in the self. 
Nor can it be said that phala-vydpyatva means the being of the 
object of consciousness of the ground manifested through con- 
sciousness reflected through a mental state. For the Sankarites do 
not think that a jug is an object of pure consciousness as reflected 
through a ortt: or mental state, but hold that it is directly the object 
of a mental state. It 1s therefore wrong to suggest that the definition 
of phala-vydpyatva is such that it applies to jug, etc., and not to 
Brahman. By Citsukha pure self-shiningness of consciousness is 
regarded as an objectivity of consciousness, and, if that is so, 
Brahman must always be an object of consciousness, and the 
description of it as non-objectivity to consciousness, or non- 
cognizability, would be impossible. Citsukha, however, says that 
Brahman is an object of consciousness (cid-visaya), but not an object 
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of cognizing activity (cid-akarmatva). If, following Citsukha, 
avedyatva (or non-cognizability) be regarded as the status of that 
which is not the object of a cognitive operation, and if by cognitive 
operation one expresses that consciousness is manifested through a 
particular objective form, as in the case of a jug, then, since 
Brahman also in the final stage is manifested through a corre- 
sponding mental state, Brahman also must be admitted to be an object 
of cognitive operation; otherwise even a jug cannot be regarded as 
an object of cognitive operation, there being no difference in the 
case of the apprehension of a jug and that of Brahman. If it is 
urged that object of cognizability means the accruing of some 
special changes due to the operation of cognizing, then also 
Brahman would be as much an obyect as the jug; for, just as in the 
case of the cognition of a jug the cognizing activity results in the 
removal of the veil which was obstructing the manifestation of the 
jug, so final Brahma-knowledge, which is an intellectual operation, 
results in the removal of the obstruction to the manifestation of 
Brahman. The objectivity involved in cognizing cannot be regarded 
as the accruing of certain results in the object of cognition through 
the activity involved in cognizing operation; for, the pure con- 
sciousness not being an activity, no such accruing of any result due 
to the activity of the cognizing operation is possible even in objects 
(as jug, etc.) which are universally admitted to be objects of cogni- 
tion. If reflection through a mental state be regarded as the cog- 
nizing activity, then that applies to Brahman also; for Brahman 
also 1s the object of such a reflection through a mental state or idea 
representing Brahman in the final state. 

Citsukha defines self-luminosity as aparoksa-vyavahdara~yogy- 
atva, i.e., capability of being regarded as immediate. A dispute 
may now arise regarding the meaning of this. If it signifies ‘‘that 
which is produced by immediate knowledge,” then virtue and vice, 
which can be immediately intuited by supernatural knowledge of 
Yogins and Gods, has also to be regarded as immediate; and, when 
one infers that he has virtue or vice and finally has an immediate 
apprehension of that inferential knowledge, or when one has an 
immediate knowledge of virtue or vice as terms in inductive 
proposition (e.g., whatever is knowable is definable, such a proposi- 
tion including virtue and vice as involved under the term “know- 
able”’), one would be justified in saying that virtue and vice are also 
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immediate, and thus immediacy of apprehension would be too wide 
for a sufficient description of Brahman. Thus, though virtue and 
vice are not cognizable in their nature, 1t is yet possible in the case 
of Yogins and of God to have immediate apprehension of them, and 
so also in our case, so far as concerns the direct apprehension of 
inference of them. 

If immediacy signifies “that which may be the object of im- 
mediate knowledge,” and if the self be regarded as immediate in 
this sense, then it is to be admitted that the self is an object of 
immediate cognition, like the jug’. Nor can it be urged that the 
immediacy of an object depends upon the immediacy of the know- 
ledge of it; for the immediacy of knowledge also must depend upon 
the immediacy of the object. Again, Vyasa-tirtha contends that 
immediacy cannot signify that the content is of the form of 
immediacy (aparoksa-ity-akara); for it is admitted to be pure and 
formless and produced by the non-relational intuition of the 
Vedantic instructions. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in his Nydydamrta, tries to prove that Brahman is 
possessed of qualities, and not devoid of them, as the Sankarites 
argue; he contends that most of the scriptural texts speak of 
Brahman as being endowed with qualities. God (Igvara) 1s endowed 
with all good qualities, for He desires to have them and is capable 
of having them; and He is devoid of all bad qualities, because He 
does not want them and is capable of divesting Himself of them. 
It is useless to contend that the mention of Brahman as endowed 
with qualities refers only to an inferior Brahman; for, Vyasa-tirtha 
urges, the scriptural texts do not speak of any other kind of 
Brahman than the qualified one. If the Brahman were actually 
devoid of all qualities, it would be mere vacuity or Sanya, a nega- 
tion; for all substances that exist must have some qualities. 
Vyasa-tirtha further contends that, since Brahman is the creator and 
protector of the world and the authorizer of the Vedas, He must 
have a body and organs of action, though that body is not an 
ordinary material body (prakrtdvayavddt-nisedha-paratvat); and it 
is because His body is spiritual and not material that in spite of the 
possession of a body He is both infinite and eternal and His abode 
is also spiritual and eternal?. 


1 vastuna dparoksyam aparoksa-jana-viyayatuam ced dtmajn ghatddswad 
vedyah sydt. Nydydmrta, p. 511(a). * Ibid. pp. 496-8. 
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Again, it is also wrong to say that Brahman is both the material 
cause and the instrumental cause of the world, as the substance- 
stuff of the world and as the creator or modeller of the world; for 
the material cause undergoes modifications and changes, whereas 
the Brahman is unchangeable. Brahman, again, is always the 
master, and the individual selves or souls are always His servants: 
so God alone is always free (nitya-mukta), whereas individual souls 
are always related and bound to Him!. The gunas belong to prakrti 
or mdyd and not to the individual souls; and therefore, since the 
gunas of prakrti are not in the individual souls, there cannot be any 
question of the bondage of individual souls by them or of liberation 
from them. Whatever bondage, therefore, there 1s by which the gunas 
tie the individual souls is due to ignorance (avidyd). The gunas, 
again, cannot affect God; for they are dependent (adhina) on Him. 
It 1s only out of a part of God that all individual souls have come 
into being, and that part is so far different from God that, though 
through ignorance the individual souls, which have sprung forth 
from this part, may be suffering bondage, God Himself remains 
ever free from all such ignorance and bondage*. The maya or 
prakrt: which forms the material cause of the world is a fine dusty 
stuff or like fine cotton fibres (siksma-renumayi sd ca tantu-vayasya 
tantuvat), and God fashions the world out of this stuff. This 


1 muktdv api svami-bhrtya-bhdva-sadbhadvena bhakty-ddt-bandha-sadbhavat 
mitya-baddhatvam jstvasya krgnasya tu mtya-muktatvam eva  Bhava-uildsnt 
(p. 179) on Yukts-malhka 

. ekasyaiva mamdamsasya jlvasyarvam mahdmate 

bandhasydurdyayandd: urdyaya ca tathetarah 

sva-bhinndmsasya jivudkhyd ajasyatkasya kevalam 

bandhaég ca bandhdn moksas ca na svasyety dha sa prabhuh. 

Yukts-mallikd, p. 179. 

The Bhava-vildsini (p. 185) also points out that, though God has His wives and 
body and His heavenly abode in Vaskuntha, yet He has nothing to tie Himself with 
these, for these are not of prakrts-stuff, and, as He has no trace of the gunas 
of prakrtt, He 1s absolutely free ; only a tie of prakyrt-stuff can be a tie or bondage 
But prakrt: cannot affect Him, for He 1s her master—mama gund vastiim ca 
Sruts-smyrtiyu aprdkptatayd prasiddhah. 1 may be noted in this connection that 
the Madhva system apples the term mdyd 1n three distinct senses: (1) as God’s 
will (harer sccha), (11) as the material prakrt: (maydkhyd prakpty jada); and (111) 
mdyd or mahd-mdyd or auidyd, as the cause of Wlusions and mistakes (bhrama- 
hetus ca mdyakd mdyeyam truidhd mata). Yukn-malhkd, p 188. There 19 
another view which supposes mdyd to be of five kinds; it adds God’s power 
(4akt:) and influence (teas). 

* This stuff is said to be infinitely more powdery than the atoms of the 
Naiytyikas (tdrktkdbumata-paramayuto’py ananta-gupita-sitkgma-renumayt). 
Bhava-vildsint, p. 189. The Srimad-bhdgavata, which 18 considered by Madhva 
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prakrti is eightfold, inasmuch as it has five modifications as the five 
elements, and three as manas, buddhi and ahamkara. The mayd, by 
the help of which God creates the world, is like the mother of the 
world and is called, in the theological terminology of the Madhva 
school, Laksmi. The creative mayd, or the will of God, is also called 
the svariipa-mayd, because she always abides with the Lord. The 
maya as prakrti, or as her guiding power (maydsrayzn), is outside 
of God, but completely under His control1. 

God is referred to in the Gitd and other sacred texts as pos- 
sessing a universal all-pervading body, but this body is, as we have 
already said, a spiritual body, a body of consciousness and bliss 
(jriandnandatmako hy asau). This His universal body transcends 
the bounds of all the guras, the mdyd and their effects. All through- 
out this universal all-transcending spiritual body of the Lord is full 
of bliss, consciousness and playful activity?. There is no room for 
pantheism in true philosophy, and therefore Vedic passages which 
seem to imply the identity of the world and God are to be explained 
as attributing to God the absolute controlling power®. Again, when 
it is said that the individual souls are parts of God, it does not mean 
that they are parts in any spatial sense, or in the sense of any actual 
division such as may be made of material objects. It simply means 
that the individual souls are similar to God in certain respects and 
are at the same time much inferior to Him‘. 


and his followers to be authoritative, speaks of the four wives of Vasudeva, 
Senkargana, Pradyumna and An:ruddha, as Mays, Jay&, Kyt: and Santi, which 
are but the four forms of the goddess Sri, corresponding to the four forms of 
Hari as Vamadeva, Sankargana, Pradyumna and Antruddha Yukt-malhkd,p. 191 

4 Yeas cunous to note that the mdy4é which produces allusion and which affects 
only the individual souls, counted in one place referred to above as the third 
mdy4, 1s counted again as the fourth mdyd, and prakrt: (or yada-mdyd and mdyd- 
$rt) as the second and the third mdyds. Yukts-mallka, p 192 a, b. 

4 The Bhdva-uldsnt (p. 198), giving the meaning of the word fartra (which 
ordinarily means “body,” from a root which means “to decay”) with reference 
to God, assigns a fanciful etymological meaning; it says that the first syllable sa 
means bliss, ra means “ play,’’ and tra means “consciousness.”’ In another place 
Varadaraja speaks of the Lord as being of the nature of the pure bliss of realiza- 
tion and the superintendent of all intelligence: vusdtto’n bhavdn sdkgdt purusah 
prakrteh parah hevaldnubhavdnandasvariipas sarva-buddhs-drk Yukts-malbkda, 


p- 202. 
. atah purusa evets prathamd paficamt yada 
sada sarva-nimittatva-mahumd pumsi varmyate. 
yadd tu saptamt sarvddhdratvam varnayet tada 
sthtasyaskdrthatd caivam satyeva sydn na cdnyathd. Ibid. p. 211. 
4 tat-sadylatve salt tato myinatvam jtvasya amiatuam na tu ehadesatvam. 
Nydyamrta, p. 606. 
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It may be pointed out in this connection that as God is all- 
pervasive, so the individual souls are by nature atomic, though by 
their possession of the quality of consciousness, which is all- 
pervasive, they can always feel the touch of any part of their body 
just as a lamp, which, remaining at one place, may have its rays 
illuminating all places around it!. 

At the end of pralaya God wishes to create, and by His wish 
disturbs the equilibrium of prakrti and separates its three gunas, 
and then creates the different categories of mahat, buddhi, manas 
and the five elements and also their presiding deities; and then He 
permeates the whole world, including the living and the non- 
living?. In all the different states of existence (e.g., the waking, 
dream, deep sleep, swoon and liberation) it is God who by His 
various forms of manifestation controls all individual souls, and by 
bringing about these states maintains the existence of the world?. 
The destruction or pralaya also of the world is effected by His 
will‘, Moreover, all knowledge that arises in all individual souls 
either for mundane experience or for liberation, and whatever may 
be the instruments employed for the production of such know- 
ledge, have God as their one common ultimate cause. 


Liberation (moksa). 


Bondage is due to attachment to worldly objects, and liberation 
1s produced through the direct realization of God (aparoksa-jrianam 
Visnoh). This is produced in various ways, viz.: Experience of the 
sorrows of worldly existence, association with good men, renuncia- 
tion of all desires of enjoyment of pleasures, whether in this world 


1 Nydydmrta, p 612. The view that the atomic soul touches different parts 
of the body at different successive moments for different touch-experiences 18 
definitely objected to. 

§ Paddrtha-samgraha-vydkhyana, pp. 106-8 

® The five manifestations of God, controlling the five states above mentioned 
(waking, dream, etc.), are called Prdyfia, Visva, Tayasa, Bhagavdn and Turtya 
Bhagavan respectively. 

* There are two kinds of destruction or pralaya in this system: (a) the 
mahd-pralaya, mm which everything but prakrt: 1s destroyed, only absolute 
darkness remains, and prakrt: stops all her creative work, except the production 
of tame as successive moments, (5) the secondary destruction, called avdntara 
pralaya, which 1s of two kinds, one in which along with our world the two 
imaginary worlds are also destroyed, and one in which only the living be:ngs of 
this world are destroyed. Jétd. pp. 117-19. 

§ Tod. p. 119. 
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or in some heavenly world, self-control and self-discipline, study, 
association with a good teacher, and study of the scriptures according 
to his instructions, realization of the truth of those scriptures, dis- 
cussions on the proper meaning‘for strengthening one’s convictions, 
proper respectful attachment to the teacher, respectful attachment 
to God (paramatma-bhakti), kindness to one’s inferiors, love for one’s 
equals, respectful attachment to superiors, cessation from works that 
are likely to bring pleasure or pain, cessation from doing prohibited 
actions, complete resignation to God, realization of the five differ- 
ences (between God and soul, soul and soul, soul and the world, God 
and the world and between one object of the world and another), 
realization of the difference between prakrti and purusa, appreciation 
of the difference of stages of advancement among the various kinds 
of men aud other higher and lower living beings, and proper 
worship (updsand). As regards the teachers here refered to, from 
whom instructions should be taken, two distinct types of them are 
mentioned: there are some who are permanent teachers (ntyata 
guru) and others who are only occasional teachers (antyata guru). 
The former are those who can understand the nature and needs 
of their pupzls and give such suitable instructions to them as may 
enable them to realize that particular manifestation of Visnu which 
they are fit to realize; the occasional teachers are those who merely 
instruct us concerning God. In another sense all those who are 
superior to us in knowledge and religious discipline are our 
teachers. As regards worship, it is said that worship (updsand) 
is of two kinds: worship as religious and philosophical study, and 
worship as meditation (dhyana) ; for there are some who cannot by 
proper study of the scriptures attain a true and direct realization 
of the Lord, and there are others who attain it by meditation. 
Meditation or dhydna means continual thinking of God, leaving all 
other things aside?, and such a meditation on God as the spirit, as 
the existent, and as the possessor of pure consciousness and bliss is 
only possible when a thorough conviction has been generated by 
scriptural studies and rational thinking and discussions, so that all 
false ideas have been removed and all doubts have been dispelled. 


) updsand ca dvividhd, satatam fdstrdbhydsa-ripd dhydna-ripaé ca. Madhva- 
siddhdnta-sara, p. 500. 

§ dhydnam ca ttara-tiraskéra-pirvaka-bhagavad-visayakakhanda-smrtih, Ibid. 
Pp. 502. This dhydna is the same as nsdtdhydsana. 
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God alone is the cause of all bondage, as well as of all libera- 
tion!. When one directly realizes the nature of God, there arises in 
him devotion (5haktt) to the Lord; for without personal, direct and 
immediate knowledge of Him there cannot be any devotion. 
Devotion (bhakti) consists of a continual flow of love for the Lord, 
which cannot be impaired or affected by thousands of obstacles, 
which is many times greater than love for one’s own self or love 
for what is generally regarded as one’s own, and which is preceded 
by a knowledge of the Lord as the possessor of an infinite number 
of good and benign qualities?. And when such a bhakti arises, the 
Lord is highly pleased (atyartha-prasdda), and it is when God is so 
pleased with us that we can attain salvation. 

Though individual souls are self-luminous in themselves, yet 
through God's will their self-luminous intelligence becomes veiled 
by ignorance (avidyd). When, as a modification of the mind or 
inner organ (antahkarana), direct knowledge of God arises, such a 
modification serves to dispel the ignorance or avidyd; for, though 
avidyd is not directly associated with the mind, yet such a mental 
advancement can affect it, stnce they are both severally connected 
with the individual self. Ordinarily the rise of knowledge destroys 
only the deeds of unappointed fruition, whereas the deeds of ap- 
pointed fruition (prdrabdha-karma) remain and cause pleasure and 
pain, cognition and want of cognition. So ordinarily the realization 
of God serves to destroy the association of prakrti and the gunas 
with an individual, as also his karmas and subtle body (dnga-deha), 

1 God maintains or keeps 1n existence all other entities, which are all wholly 
dependent on Him He creates and destroys only the non-eternal and eternal- 
non-eternal entities Again, with reference to all beings except Laksml, 1t is He 
who holds up the veil of positive ignorance (bhdva-rilpd avidyd) of prakrt, either 
as the first avidyd, the gunas of sattva, rajas and tamas, or as the second audyd 
of desire (kdma), or as the third avidyd of actions of appointed fruition (prd- 
rabdha-karma), or as the subtle body, or finally as His own will It 1s the last, 
the power of Har1, which forms the real stuff of all ignorance; the avsdyd 1s only 
an indirect agent (paramesvara-faknr eva svarilpdvarand mukhyd, avidyd tu 
mumstta-mdtram), for, even if auidyd 18 destroyed, there will not arise supreme 
bliss, unless God so desires it. It 139 again He who gives knowledge to the 
conscious entities, happiness to all except those demons who are by nature unfit 
for attaining 1t, and sorrow also to all except Laksml, who 1s by nature without 
any touch of sorrow. Tattva-samkhydna-urvarana and Tattva-samkhydna- 
fippana, pp. 43-7 

® parameivara-bhaknr ndma _ mtravadhthkdnantdnavadya-kalydna-gunatud- 
jhdnapirvakah svdtmdtmtya-samasta-vastubhyah aneka-gundditkah antardya- 
sahasrendpi apratibaddhak mrantara-prema-pravahah. Nydya-sudhd on Anuvyd- 
hkhydna. 
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consisting of the senses, five prdnas and manas, until the deeds of 
appointed fruition are exhausted by suffering or enjoyment!. 
During pralaya the liberated souls enter the womb of God and 
cannot have any enjoyment; but again after creation they begin to 
enjoy. The enjoyment of liberated souls is of four kinds: sdlokya, 
sdmipya, sdriipya and sdyujya (sarsti being counted as a species of 
sa@yujya and not a fifth kind of liberation). Sdyujya means the 
entrance of individual souls into the body of God and their identi- 
fication of themselves with the enjoyment of God in His own body ; 
sars{i-moksa, which 1s a species of sd@yujya-moksa, means the enjoy- 
ment of the same powers that God possesses, which can only be 
done by entering into the body of God and by identifying oneself 
with the particular powers of God. Only deities or Gods deserve 
to have this kind of liberation; they can, of course, at their will 
come out of God as well and remain separate from Him, sdlokya- 
moksa means residence in heaven and being there with God to 
experience satisfaction and enjoyment by the continual sight of 
Him. Sdamipya-moksa means continuous residence near God, such 
as is enjoyed by the sages. Sdripya-moksa is enjoyed by God’s 
attendants, who have outward forms similar to that which God 
possesses*. The acceptance of difference amongst the liberated souls 
in the states of enjoyment and other privileges forms one of the 
cardinal doctrines of Madhva’s system; for, if it 1s not acknow- 
ledged, then the cardinal dualistic doctrine that all individual souls 
are always different from one another would fail’. It has already 
been said that liberation can be attained only by bhakti, involving 
continuous pure love (sneha)*. Only gods and superiormen deserve 
it, whereas ordinary men deserve only to undergo rebirth, and the 
lowest men and the demons always suffer in hell. 'The Gods cannot 
go to hell, nor can the demons ever attain liberation, and ordinary 
persons neither obtain liberation nor go to heil®. 


1 Bhdgavata-tdtparya, 1. 13, where a reference 1s made also to Brahma- 
‘ka. 


* Jaya and Viyaya, the two porters of God, are said to enjoy Sarapya-moksa. 

® muktdndm ca na hiyante tdratamyam ca sarvadG, Mahabharata-tatparya- 
nirnaya, p. 4. See also Nydydmrta 

“ acchidra-sevd (fauitless attendance) and mshkdmatva (desirelessness) are algo 
mentioned as defining the characteristic bhakts. Gifts, pilgrimage, tapas, etc., 
also are regarded as secondary accessories of attendance on, or sevd of, God. 
Tdid. p. 5. 

§ Ibid. p. 5. 
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As the imperative duties of all men upwards of eight years and 
up to eighty years of age, Madhva most strongly urges the fasting 
on the Ekddasi (eleventh day of the moon), marking the forehead 
with the black vertical line characteristic of his followers even to 
the present day. One should constantly worship Lord Krsna with 
great devotion (bhakti) and pray to Him to be saved from the 
sorrows of the world. One should think of the miseries of hell and 
try to keep oneself away from sins, and should always sing the name 
of Hart, the Lord, and make over to Him all the deeds that one 
performs, having no desire of fruits for them?. 


1 Krsndmrta-mahdrnava. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALLABHA 


Vallabha’s Interpretation of the Brahma-sitra. 


Most systems of Vedanta are based upon an inquiry regarding the 
ultimate purport of the instruction of the text of the Upanisads 
which form the final part of the Vedas. The science of mimamsd 
is devoted to the enquiry into the nature of Vedic texts, on the 
presumption that all Vedic texts have to be interpreted as enjoining 
people to perform certain courses of action or to refrain from doing 
others; it also presumes that obedience to these injunctions pro- 
duces dharma and disobedience adharma. Even the study of the 
Vedas has to be done in obedience to the injunction that Vedas 
must be studied, or that the teacher should instruct in the Vedas or 
that one should accept a teacher for initiating him to the holy 
thread whv will teach him the Vedas in detail. All interpreters of 
Mimamsa and Vedanta agree on the point that the study of the 
Vedas implies the understanding of the meaning by the student, 
though there are divergences of opinion as to the exact nature of 
injunction and the exact manner in which such an implication follows. 
If the Brahmacarin has to study the Vedas and understand their 
meaning from the instruction of the teacher at his house, it may 
generally be argued that there is no scope for a further discussion 
regarding the texts of the Upanisads; and if thisisadmitted, the whole 
of the Brahma-sitra, whose purpose 1s to enter into sucha discussion, 
becomes meaningless. It may be argued that the Upanisad texts 
are pregnant with mystic lore which cannot be unravelled by a 
comprehension of the textual meaning of words. But, if this mystic 
lore cannot be unravelled by the textual meaning of the word, it is not 
reasonable to suppose that one can comprehend the deep and mystic 
truths which they profess to instruct by mere intellectual discussions. 
The Upanisads themselves say that one can comprehend the true 
meaning of the Upanisads through tapas and the grace of God}. 


1 a-lauksho ht veddrtho na yuktyd pratipadyate tapasd 
veda-yuktyd tu prasdddt paramdtmanah. 
Vallabha’s Bhdsya on Brahma-sitra 
(Chowkhamba edition, p. 13). 
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To this Vallabha’s reply is that, since there are diverse kinds of 
Sastras offering diverse kinds of instructions, and since Vedic texts 
are themselves so complicated that it is not easy to understand their 
proper emphasis, an ordinary person may have legitimate doubt as 
to their proper meaning, unless there is a sdstra which itself dis- 
cusses these difficulties and attempts to solve them by textual com- 
parisons and contrasts; it cannot be denied that there is a real 
necessity for such a discussion as was undertaken by Vyasa himself 
in the Brahma-siltra}. 

According to Ram4nuja the Brahma-sitra is a continuation of 
the Mimdamsd-sittra, though the two works deal with different 
subjects, they have the same continuity of purpose. The study 
of the Brahma-siltra must therefore be preceded by the study of 
the Mimdmsd-siitra. According to Bhaskara the application of the 
Mimamsd-sitra is universal; all double-born people must study the 
Mimamsdé and the nature of dharma for their daily duties. The 
knowledge of Brahman is only for some; a discussion regarding the 
nature of Brahman can therefore be only for those who seek 
emancipation in the fourth stage of their lives. Even those who 
seek emancipation must perform the daily works of dharma, the 
nature of such dharma can only be known by a study of the 
Mimamsa. The enquiry regarding Brahman must therefore be 
preceded by a study of the Mimamsa. It is also said by some that 
it is by a long course of meditation in the manner prescribed by 
the Upanisads that the Brahman can be known. A knowledge of 
such meditation can only be attained by a knowledge of the due 
nature of sacrifices. It is said also in the smrtis that it is by sacrifices 
that the holy body of Brahman can be built (mahd-yajfiais ca 
yajnats ca brahmiyam kriyate tanuh)*, so it is when the forty-eight 
samskaras are performed that one becomes fit for the study or 
meditation on the nature of the Brahman. It is also said in the 
smrtis that it is only after discharging the three debts—study, 
marriage, and performance of sacrifices—that one has the right to 
fix his mind on Brahman for emancipation. According to most 


1 sandeha-varakam sastram buddhs-dosdt tad-udbhavah 
vtruddha-sdstra-sambheddd angais cdfakya-mscayah 
tasmdt sfiltrdnusdrena kartavyah sarva-mrnayah 
anyathd bhrasyate sudrthan madhyamaé ca tath@vidhah. 

Ind. p. 20. 

3 Manu, 11. 28. 


Div ar 
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people the sacrificial duties are useful for the knowledge of 
Brahntan; so it may be: held that enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman must follow an enquiry about the nature of dharma}. 

But, even if the theory of the joint-performance of sacrifice and 
meditation on Brahman be admitted, it does not follow that an 
enquiry into the nature of Brahman must follow an enquiry about 
the nature of dharma. It can only mean that the nature of the 
knowledge of Brahman may be held to be associated with the nature 
of dharma, as it is properly known from the Mimamsd-sastra. On 
such a supposition the knowledge of the nature of the self is to be 
known from the study of the Brahma-siitra; but since the know- 
ledge of the self is essential even for the performance of sacrificial 
actions, it may well be argued that the enquiry into the nature of 
dharma must be preceded by an enquiry about the nature of the 
self from the Brahma-sitra®. Nor can it be said that from such 
texts az require a pcrson to be self-controlled (santo danto, etc.) it 
may be argued that enquiry into the nature of dharma must precede 
that about Brahman: the requirement of self-control] does not 
necessarily mean that enquiry about the nature of dharma should 
be given precedence, for a man may be self-controlled even without 
studying the Mimamsd. 

Nor can it be said, as Sankara does, that enquiry into the nature 
of Brahman must be preceded by a disinclination from earthly and 
heavenly joys, by mind-control, self-control, etc. On this point 
Bhaskara argues against the Vallabha views, and his reason for their 
rejection is that such attainments are extremely rare; even great 
sages like Durvasas and others failed to attain them. Even without 
self-knowledge one may feel disinclined to things through sorrows, 
and one may exercise mind-control and self-control even for 
earthly ends. There is moreover no logical relation between the 
attainment of such qualities and enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman. Nor can it be argued that, if enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman is preceded by an enquiry into the Mimdmsd, we can 
attain all these qualities. Moreover, an enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman can only come through a conviction of the importance of 


} Purugottama’s commentary on Vallabhicirya’s Anubhdsya, pp. 25-6. 

® pirvam veddnta-vicdrena tad avagantavyam ndnd-balar dtma-svariipe 
vipratiipanna: veda-vadkyatr eva tan mrdsasydvafyakatvdat jildte tayoh 
sva-ritpe karma sukhena pravrtts-dartanam. Ind. p. 27. 
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the knowledge alone, and for the comprehension of such importance 
the enquiry about Brahman is necessary: there is thus an argument 
inacircle. If it 1s held that, when knowledge of the Vedantic texts 
is properly acquired by listening to instruction on the Vedas, one 
may then turn to an enquiry into the nature of Brahman, that also 
is objectionable; for, 1f the meaning of the Vedantic texts has been 
properly comprehended, there is no further need for an enquiry 
about the nature of Brahman. If it is held that the knowledge of 
Brahman can come only through the scriptural testimony of such 
texts as ‘‘that art thou”’ or “thou art the truth,” that too is ob- 
jectionable: for no realization of the nature of Brahman can come 
by scriptural testimony to an ignorant person who may interpret 
it as referring to an identity of the self and the body. If by the 
scriptural texts it is possible to have a direct realization of Brahman, 
it is unnecessary to enjoin the duty of reflection and mediation. 
It is therefore wrong to suppose that an enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman must be preceded either by dharmavicdra or by the 
attainment of such extremely rare qualities as have been referred 
to by Sankara. Again, it is said in the scriptures that those who 
have realized the true meaning of the Vedanta should renounce the 
world; so renunciation must take place after the Vedintic texts 
have been well comprehended and not before. Again, without an 
enquiry into the nature of Brahman one cannot know that Brahman 
is the highest object of attainment; without a knowledge of the 
latter one would not have the desired and other attainments of the 
mind and so be led to a discussion about Brahman. Again, if a 
person with the desired attainments listens to the Vedantic texts, 
he would immediately attain emancipation and there would be no 
one to instruct him. 

The enquiry about the nature of Brahman does not require any 
preceding condition; anyone of the double-born caste is entitled 
to do it. The Mimamsakas say that all the Vedantic texts insisting 
upon the knowledge of Brahman should be interpreted as injunc- 
tions by whose performance dharma is produced. But this in- 
terpretation is wrong; though any kind of prescribed meditation 
(upasand) may produce dharma, Brahman itself is not of the nature 
of dharma. All dharmas are of the nature of actions (dharmdsya ca 
kriyé-riipatvat); but Brahman cannot be produced, and is therefore 
not of the nature of action. The seeming injunction for meditation 


21-2 
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on Brahman is intended to show the greatness of Brahma-know- 
ledge; such meditations are merely mental operations akin to know- 
ledge and are not any kind of action. This Brahma-knowledge is 
also helpful for the proper discharge of one’s duties; for this reason 
people like Janaka had it and so were able to discharge their duties 
in the proper manner. It is wrong to suppose that those who do 
not have the illusory notion of the self as the body are incapable of 
performing karma; for the Gita says that the true philosopher 
knows that he does not work and yet is always associated with 
work; he abnegates all his armas in Brahman and acts without any 
attachment, just as a lotus leaf never gets wet by water. The con- 
clusion is therefore that only he who knows Brahman can by his 
work produce the desired results; so those who are engaged in dis- 
cussing the nature of dharma should also discuss the nature of 
Brahman, The man who knows Brahman and works has no desire 
for the fruits of lus karma, for he has resigned all his works to 
Brahman. It is therefore wrong to say that only those who are 
desirous of the fruits of karma are eligible for their performance; 
the highest and the most desired end of karma is the abnegation of 
its fruits!. It is the intention of Vallabha that both the Parva- 
mimadmsd and the Uttara-mimamsd (or the Brahma-sitra) are but 
two different ways of propounding the nature of Brahman; the two 
together form one science. This in a way is the view of all the 
Vedantic interpreters except Sankara, though they differ in certain 
details of mode of approach?. Thus according to Ramanuja the two 
Mimamsas form one science and the performance of sacrifices can 
be done conjointly with continual remembering of Brahman, which 
(with him) is devotion, meditation and realization of Brahman. 
According to Bhaskara, though the subject of the Parva-mimdmsa 
is different from that of the Uttara-mimdmsd, yet they have one end 
in view and form one science, and the ultimate purport of them 
both is the realization of the nature of Brahman. According to 
Bhiksu the purpose of the Brahma-sitra is to reconcile the ap- 
parently contradictory portions of the Vedantic texts which have 


1 phala-kdmddy-anupayogdt anenawwa tat-samarpandt mtyatudd apy artha- 
jfidnasya na phala-prepsur aditkdrt. Purugottama’s commentary on Vallabha- 
cirya’s Anubhdsya, p. 43. 

® prakdra-bhedend{1 kénda-dvayasydps brahma-pratipadakatayakavakyatva- 
samarthanan mimdmii-dvayasyaika-ddstrasya siicanena vrttikdra-virodhato' pi 
bodhitab. Ittd. p. 46. 
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not been taken by Parva-mimdmsd. The purpose of the Brahma- 
siitra is the same as that of the Parva-mimdmsa, because enquiry 
into the nature of the Brahman is also due to the injunction that 
Brahman should be known, and the highest dharma is produced 
thereby. The Uttara-mimdmsd is a supplement of the Pérva- 
mimamsa. According to Madhva it is those who have devotion who 
are eligible for enquiry into the nature of Brahman. 

Vallabha combines the second and the third sutra of Adhydya 1, 
Pada 1, of the Brahma-sitra and reads them as fanmddyasya yatah, 
Sastrayonitvat. The commentator says that this is the proper order, 
because all topics (adhikaranas) show the objections, conclusions 
and the reasons; the reasons would be missing if the third sitra 
(Sdstrayonttvat) were not included in the second, forming one adhi- 
karana. Brahman 1s the cause of the appearance and disappearance 
of the world, and this can be known only on the evidence of 
the scriptures. Brahman 1s thus the final and the ultimate agent; 
but, though production and maintenance, derangement and destruc- 
tion are all possible through the agency of Brahman, yet they are 
not associated with Him as His qualities. The stra may also be 
supposed to mean that that 1s Brahman from which the first 
(1.e., @kasa) has been produced?. 

The view of Sankara that Brahman is the producer of the Vedas 
and that by virtue of this He must be regarded as omniscient is 
rejected to-day by Purusottama. To say the Vedas had been pro- 
duced by God by His deliberate desire would be to accept the views 
of the Nyaya and Vaisesikas; the eternity of the Vedas must then 
be given up. If the Vedas had come out of Brahman like the breath 
of a man, then, since all breathing is involuntary, the production 
of the Vedas would not show the omniscience of God (nihswa- 
satmaka-vedopadanatvena abuddhi-pitrvaka-nihsvdsopadana-puru- 
sadrstdnta-sandthena pratisadhanena apastam)?. Moreover, if 
Brahman had produced the Vedas in the same order in which they 
existed in the previous kalpa, He must in doing so have submitted 
Himself to some necessity or law, and therefore was not inde- 
pendent®. Again, the view of Sankara that the Brahman associated 

1 Fanma ddyasya Gkdéasya yatah. Amubhdsya, p. 61. 
* Commentary on Anubhdgya, p. 64. 
* tddrldnuptrul-racanayd asudtantrye —rdjdjfdnuvddaka-rdja-ditavaddnu- 


-racand-mdtrenesvara-sdrvqniasuddhyd vydkhyeya-grantha-virodhdc ca. Ibid. 
P. 64. 
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with ajfiéna is to be regarded as the omniscient Igvara can be 
accepted on his authority alone. 

It is no doubt true that the nature of Brahman is shown 
principally in the Upanisads, and from that pont of view the word 
$astra-yont, ‘“‘he who is known by the Upanisads,’”’ may well be 
applied to Brahman; yet there may be a legitimate objection that 
other parts of the Vedas have no relevant connection with Brahman. 
The reply is that it is by actions in accordance with other parts of 
the Vedas that the mind may be purified, and thus God may be 
induced to exercise His grace for a revelation of His nature. So in 
a remote manner other parts of the Vedas may be connected with 
the Vedas. So the knowledge of the Vedanta helps the due per- 
formance of the scriptural injunctions of other parts of the Vedas. 
The karma-kanda and the jidna-kdnda are virtually comple- 
mentary to each other and both have a utility for self-knowledge, 
though the iimpourtance of the Upanisads must be superior. 

We know already that Ramanuya repudiated the idea of in- 
ferring the existence of God as omniscient and omnipotent from 
the production of the world, and established the thesis that God 
cannot be known through any means of proof, such as perception, 
inference. and the like, but only through the testimony of the 
scriptural texts. 

The tendency of the Nyaya system has been to prove the 
existence of God by inference; thus Udayana gives nine arguments 
in favour of the existence of God. The first of these is that the word, 
being of the nature of effect, must have some cause which has 
produced it (kdrydnumdna). The second is that there must be some 
one who in the beginning of the creation set the atoms in motion 
for the formation of molecules (dyojandnumana). The third is that 
the earth could not have remained hanging in space if it were not 
held by God (dhrtyanumdna). The fourth is that the destruction of 
the world also requires an agent and that must be God (uina- 
Sdnumdna). The fifth is that meanings ascribed to words must have 
been due to the will of God (paddnumdna). The sixth is that merit 
and demerit, as can be known from the prescription of the Vedas, 
must presume an original acquaintance of the person who com- 
posed the Vedas (pratyanumdna), The seventh is that the scriptures 
testify to the existence of God. The eighth (vdkydnumana) is the 
same as the seventh. The ninth is as follows: the accretion of the 
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mass of atoms depends upon their number, as they are partless; 
the numerical conception is dependent upon relative mental com- 
parison on the part of the perceiver; at the time of creation there 
must have been some one by whose numerical conception the 
accretion of mass is possible. This is the ninth anumdna (samkhyd- 
numdna). Though God is regarded as the cause of the world, yet He 
need not have a body; for cause as producer does not necessarily 
involve the possession of a body; there are others, however, who 
think that God produces special bodies, the avatdra of Rama, 
Krsna, etc., by which He acts in special ways. 

Vijfiana-bhiksu, however, thinks that the Samkhya categories of 
buddhs, etc., being products, presume the existence of their previous 
causes, about which there must be some intuitive knowledge, and 
whose purpose is served by it; such a person is ISvara. The pro- 
cedure consists in inferring first an original cause (the prakrti) of 
the categories, and God 1s He who has direct knowledge of the 
prakrt: by virtue of which He modifies it to produce the categories, 
and thus employs it for His own purpose. 

There are some who hold that even in the Upanisadic texts 
there are instances of inferring the nature of Brahman, and though 
Badarayana does not indulge in any inferences himself, he deals 
with such texts as form their basis. The point of view of the 
syllogists has been that the inferences are valid inasmuch as they 
are in consonance with the Upanisad texts. But Vallabha agrees 
with Ramanuja and Bhaskara that no inference is possible about 
the existence of God, and that His nature can only be known 
through the testimony of the Upanisadic texts}. 


The nature of Brahman 


Brahman is both the material and instrumental cause of the 
world. There is no diversity of opinion regarding the Brahman as 
the instrumental (mimitta) cause of the world, but there is difference 
of opinion whether Brahman is its creator or whether He is its 
material cause, since the Vedanta does not admit the relation of 
samavaya, the view that Brahman is the inherent (samavdyt) cause 
of the world. The objection against Brahman being the samavdyi 


? The commentator Purugottama offers a criticism of the theistic arguments 
after the manner of Riminuja. Commentary on Anubhdsya, pp. 74-8. 
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kdrana is further enhanced by the supposition that, if He were so 
He must be liable to change (samavdyitve vikrtatvasyapatteh). 
Vallabha holds that the stra ‘‘tat tu samanvayat” establishes the 
view that Brahman is the inherent cause (samavdythk@rana), because 
it exists everywhere in His tripartite nature, as being, thought and 
bliss. The world as such (the prapafica) consists of names, forms 
and actions, and Brahman is the cause of them all, as He exists 
everywhere in His tripartite forms. The Samkhy:sts hold that it is 
the sattva, rajas and tamas which pervade all things, and all things 
manifest these qualities ; a cause must be of the nature of the effects, 
since all effects are of the nature of sattva, rajas and tamas. So the 
reply is that there is a more serious objection, because the prakrti 
(consisting of sattva, rajas and tamas) is itself a part of Brahman 
(prakrter apt svamate tadamsatvat)*. But yet the Samkhya method 
of approach cannot be accepted. The pleasure of prakrt: is of the 
nature of ignorance, and 1s limited by time and space; things are 
pleasant to some and unpleasant to others; they are pleasant at 
one time and not pleasant at another; they are pleasant in some 
places and unpleasant in other places. But the bliss of Brahman 1s 
unlimited by conditions; the relation of bliss and the self as 
associated with knowledge is thus different from the pleasure of 
prakrti (atmanandajnanena prakrtikapriyatuddau badhadarsanat)'. 
The Brahman therefore pervades the world in His own true nature 
as knowledge and bliss. It 1s by His will that He manifests Himself 
as many and also manifests His three characters—thought, being 
and bliss—in different proportions in the material world of 
antaryamins. This pervasion of Brahman as many and all is to be 
distinguished from the Sankarite exposition of it. According to 
Sankara and his followers the phenomenal world of objects has 
the Brahman as its basis of reality; the concrete appearances are 
only impositions on this unchanging reality. According to this 
view the concrete appearances cannot be regarded as the effects of 
Brahman, or, in other words, Brahman cannot be regarded as the 
upddana or the material cause of the stuff of the concrete objects. 
We know that among the Sankarites also there are diverse opinions 
regarding the material cause of the world. Thus the author of the 
Paddartha-nirnaya thinks that Brahman and méyd are jointly the 


1 Vallabha’s Anubhdsya, p. 85. 
® Purugottama’s commentary, p. 86. 
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cause of the world, Brahman being the unchanging cause and mdyd 
being the transforming cause. Sarvajiiatmamuni, the author of the 
Samksepa-sériraka, thinks that Brahman is the material cause 
through the instrumentality of md@ya. Vacaspati Misra thinks that 
the mdyd resting in jiva as associated with Brahman jointly pro- 
duces the world; mdyd here is regarded as the accessory cause 
(sahakari). The author of the S:ddhanta-muktavali thinks that the 
maya-Sakti is the real material cause and not the Brahman; 
Brahman is beyond cause and effect}. 

Vallabha, however, disagrees with this view for the reason 
that according to this the causality of Brahman is only indirect, 
and as regards the appearances which are illusory impositions 
according to Sankara no cause 1s really ascribed; he therefore holds 
that Brahman by His own will has manifested Himself with pre- 
ponderance of the elements of being, consciousness, and bliss in 
His three forms as matter, soul and the Brahman. Brahman is 
therefore regarded as the samavayikarana of the world?. 

Bhaskara also holds that Brahman is at once one with the world 
and different from it, just as the sea is in one sense one with the 
waves and in another sense different from them. The suggestion 
that a thing cannot be its opposite is meaningless, because it is so 
experienced. All things as objects may be regarded as one, but this 
does not preclude their specific characters and existence; in reality 
there is no opposition or contradiction, like heat and cold or as 
between fire and sparks, between Brahman and the world, for the 
world has sprung out of Him, 1s maintained in Him and is merged 
in Him. In the case of ordinary contradiction this is not the case; 
when the yug is produced out of the earth, though the earth and the 
jug may seem to be different, yet the jug has no existence without 
the earth—the former is being maintained by the latter. So, as 
effect, the world is many; as cause, it is one with Brahman’, 

Vallabha’s point of view is very close to that of Bhaskara, 
though not identical; he holds that it is the same Brahman who is 
present in all His fullness in all objects of the world and in the 
selves. He only manifested some qualities in their preponderating 

1 See Siddhdntaleia (ed. Lazaras, 1890), pp. 12-13. 

® andropitandgantuka-ripena anuvrthr eva samavdya it idam eva ca tddd- 
tmyam. Purugottama’s commentary on Anubhdsya, p. 90. 


® kéryaripena ndndtvam, abhedah kdrandtmand hemdtmand yathd’ bhedah 
kundalddydtmand bhedah. Bhdskara-bhdsya, p. 18. 
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manner in the ‘different forms; multiplicity therefore does not 
involve any change. It is for this reason that he prefers the term 
samavayikarana to updddnakérana; according to him the concept 
of samavdyikdrana consists in universal and unconditional per- 
vasion. ‘Fhe concept of upaddna involves a concept of change, 
though the effects caused by the change are maintained by the 
upddana (or the material cause) and though it ultimately merges 
into it}. So far as the Brahman may be regarded as being one with 
all the multiplicity, Vallabha is in agreement with Bhaskara. 

Vallabha again denies the relation of samavdya, like other 
Vedantic thinkers, though he regards Brahman as the samavdyi- 
kd@rana of the world. His refutation of samavdéya follows the 
same line as that of the other Vedantic interpreters, Sankara and 
Ramanuja, and need not be repeated here. Samavdya, according to 
Vallabha, is not a relation of inherence such as is admitted by the 
Nyaya writers; with him it means identity (t@ddtmya). According 
to the Nyaiyayikas samavdya is the relation of inherence which 
exists between cause and effect, between qualities and substance, 
between universals and substance; but Vallabha says that there is 
No separate relation of inherence here to combine these pairs; it is 
the substance itself that appears in action, qualities and as cause and 
effect. It is thus merely a manifestation of identity in varying forms 
that gives us the notion of diversity in contraries; in reality there is 
no difference between the varying forms which are supposed to be 
associated together by a relation of inherence?. 

Purusottama, in his Prasthdna-ratndkara, says that ma@yd is a 
power of Brahman, and is thus identical with Him (madydyd api 
bhagavac-chaktitvena saktimad-abhinnatvat)*, mdyd and avidyd are 
the same. It is by this ma@yd that God manifests Himself as many. 
This manifestation is neither an error nor a confusion; it is a real 
manifestation of God in diverse forms without implying the notion 
of change or transformation. The world is thus real, being a real 
manifestation of God. Brahman Himself, being of the nature of 

1 nanv atropdddna-padam parityqyya samavdyt-padena kuto vyavahdra tt ced 
ucyate. loke updddna-padena kartr-kriyayd vydptasya parwchsnnasyarvdbhiudhdna- 
dariandt prakrtir hy asyopdddnam it. Purugottama’s commentary, p. 118. 

" nanu diigtte samavdye ayuta-nddhayoh kah sambandho’ngtkartavyah thi cet 
tdddtmyam eva stt briimah. katham itt cet sttham pratyaksdd yad-dravyam 
yad-dravya-samavetam tad taddtmakamity vydpteh...kdrana-kdrya-tdddtmyam 


dravyayor rarvvwvddam. Ibid. p. 627. 
3 Prasthdna-ratndkara, p. 159. 
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sat, cit and dnanda, can manifest Himself in His‘ partial aspects in 
the world without the help of any instrument. It is possible to 
conceive Brahman in His aspects or characters as knowledge, bliss, 
activity, time, will, maya, and prakrti. The kdla represents the 
kriya-Sakti or power of action. The determination of the creation 
or dissolution through time (kdla) means the limitation of His 
power of action; determined by this power of action His other parts 
act consonantly with it. By His will He conceives His selves as 
different from Him and through different forms thus conceived He 
manifests Himself; in this way the diverse characters of Brahman 
manifesting Himself in diverse forms manifest Himself also as 
differing in diverse ways. Thus, though He is identical with know- 
ledge and bliss, He appears as the possessor of these. The power of 
God consists in manifesting His nature as pure being, as action and 
as producing confusion 1n His nature as pure intelligence. This con- 
fusion, manifesting itself as experiential ignorance (which shows 
itself as egotism), is a part of the mayd which creates the world, and 
which is instrument of God as pure bliss in His manifestation as 
the world. This mdyd thus appears as a secondary cause beyond the 
original cause, and may sometimes modify it and thereby act as a 
cause of God’s will. It must, however, be understood that mdyd thus 
conceived cannot be regarded as the original cause; it serves in the 
first instance to give full play to the original desire of God to be- 
come many; in the second place it serves to create the diversity of 
the grades of existence as superior and inferior. It is in relation to 
such manifestation of God’s knowledge and action that God may 
be regarded as the possessor of knowledge and action. The aspect 
of mayd as creating confusion is regarded as auvidyd. This confused 
apperception is also of the nature of understanding such as we 
possess it; through this confused understanding there comes a 
desire for association with the nature of bliss conceived as having a 
separate existence and through it come the various efforts consti- 
tuting the life in the living. It is by virtue of this living that the 
individual is called jive. The nature as being when posited or a 
product of the action appears as inanimate objects, and is later on 
associated again with action and goes to manifest itself as the bodies 
of the living. So from His twofold will there spring forth from His 
nature as pure being the material prdngs, which serve as elements of 
bondage for the jivas and are but manifestations of His nature as 
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being: there also spring forth from His nature as pure intelligence 
the jivas which are the subject of bondage; and there spring forth like 
sparks from His nature as pure bliss the antarydmins which control 
the jivas'. So among the sivas who are bound there may be some 
with whom God may be pleased and to whom He may grant the 
complete power of knowledge; the confusing mdyd Jeaves its hold 
upon such persons; they thus remain in a free state in their nature 
as pure intelligence, but they have not the power to control the 
affairs of the Universe. 

Brahman may be described in another way from the essential 
point of view (svariipa) and the causal point of view (A@rana). 
From the essential point of view God may be viewed in three 
aspects, as action, knowledge, and knowledge and action. The 
causes prescribed 1n the sacrificial sphere of the Vedas represent 
His nature in the second aspect. The third aspect is represented in 
the course of bhakti in which God is represented as the possessor 
of knowledge, action and bliss. In the aspect as cause we have the 
concept of the antarydamins, which, though they are 1n reality of the 
essential nature of Brahman, are regarded as helping the jivas in 
their works by presiding over them?; the antarydmuins are thus as 
infinite in number as the jzvas. But apart from these antarvamuins, 
God is also regarded as one antarydmin and has been so described 
in the Antarydmi-brahman. 


The Categories. 


Time 1s also regarded as a form of God. Activity and nature 
(karma-svabhdvam) are involved in the concept of time or kdla. 
Time in its inner essence consists of being, intelligence, and bliss, 
though in its phenomenal appearance it is manifest only with a 
slight tinge of being®. It is supra-sensible and can be inferred only 
from the nature of effects (kérydnumeya). It may also be defined 


1 evam ca ubhdbhydm schdbhydm sac-cid-dnandaripebhyo yathd-yatham 
pranddyd yadaé ad-amsa-j1va-bandhana-partkara-bhitdh sadamsah jivas adamsa 
bandhanlyad anandaémids tan-mydmakd antar-ydminas ca visphulinga-nydyena 
vyuccaranti. Commentary on Anubhdsya, pp. 161-2. 

* antaryduundm sva-ripa-bhiltatve’pr jtvena saha kdrye praveédt tad- 
bhedandm dnantye'pi kdrant-bhita-vaksyamadna-tattva-sarire pravisya tat-sahdya- 
harandt kdrana-kojdv eva mveto na tu sva-ripa-kojau. Id. pp. 164-5. 

4 etasyasva rilpdntaram kdla-karma-svabhdvdh kdlasydmia-bhiitau karma- 
suabhdvau tatra antaf-sac-ct-ddnando vyavahdre tsat-sattudmiena prakajah kdla 
itt kdlasya svariipa-laksanam. Ibsd. p. 165. 
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as eternally pervasive and the cause and support of all things. Time 
is the first cause that disturbs the equilibrium of the gunas. The 
sun, the moon, etc., are its @dhibhautika forms, the atoms are its 
Gdhyatmika form, and God is its Gdhidaivika form. The time that 
the sun takes in passing an atom is the time-atom; being thus too 
small it cannot be any further divided. It is only by the con- 
glomeration of the smallest time-units that long spans of time are 
produced; for time is not one whole of an all-pervasive character of 
which the smaller units of time are parts. 

Karma or action of all descriptions is regarded as universal; 
it only manifests itself in diverse forms and specific conditions as 
specific actions of this or that individual. Since it is this universal 
karma that manifests itself as different actions of diverse men, 1t is 
unnecessary to admit adysta as a separate category belonging to self, 
which remains after the destruction of a karma and gives its fruit 
after a remote time; it is also unnecessary to admit dharma and 
adharma as important categories; for they are all included in the 
concept of this universal karma, which manifests itself in diverse 
forms under diverse conditions. The application of the terms 
dharma and adharma is thus only the method of logical interest; 
it thus explains how the specific can produce svarga without the 
intermediary of adrsta, or how the karma of one person (putrests, 
“‘sacrifice”’) can produce fruit in another, i.e., theson. Howa karma 
should manifest itself in its fruits or with reference to the performer 
and other personsis determined by the conditions and as explained in 
the scriptures; the production of a fruit in specific forms in specific 
centres does not mean its destruction but its disappearance}. 

Svabhava (“nature’’) is admitted as a separate category. It 
also is identified with God; its function consists in the inducement 
of God’s will. It 1s therefore defined as that which produces change 
(parindma-hetutvam tal-laksanam); it is universal and reveals itself 
by itself before all other things. There may, however, be subtle 
changes which are not at first noticeable; but, when they become 
manifest, they presume the function of svabhdva, without which 
they could not have come about. It is from this that the twenty- 

1 tal-laksanam ca urdhi-myedha-prakdrena lauktka-kriydbhih pradesato’- 
bhivyatyana-yogyd uydpika kriyets...etenatvddystasydpydtma-gunatvam mrdkrtam 
veditavyam. evamcdpurvddrs;tadharmddharmad:pada:raptdamevocyate. atah 


sddhdranye’ pt phala-vyavasthopapatter na karma-ndndtvamty apt ddna-himsddau 
tu dharmadharmadi-prayogo’ bhivyafijakatvopddhind bhaktah. Itd. pp. 168-9. 
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eight categories have evolved: they are called tattva, because they 
are of the nature of “that,” i.e., God; all tattvas are thus the 
unfolding of God. The causality involved in the manifestation of 
svabhava is a specific causality following a definite cause, and is 
giving rise to the evolutionary series of the tativas; in this sense 
it is different from the causality of God’s will, and is only a cause in 
the general manner. Of these categories sattva may be counted 
first. Sattva is that which, being of the nature of pleasure and 
luminosity of knowledge and non-obstructive to the manifestation 
of pleasure, behaves as the cause of attachment to pleasure and 
knowledge in individuals'. Rajas is that which, being of the nature 
of attachment, produces clinging or desire for actions in individuals. 
Tamas is that which produces in individuals a tendency to errors, 
laziness, sleep, etc. There is a difference between the Samkhya 
conception of these gunas and Vallabha’s characterization of them 
(which is supposed to follow the Paficaratra, Gita and Bhdgavata). 
Thus, according to the Samkhya, the gunas operate by themselves; 
but this is untenable, as it would lead to the theory of natural 
necessity and atheism. Nor can rajas be defined as being of the 
nature of sorrow; for the authoritative scriptures speak of its being 
of the nature of attachment. When these qualities are conceived as 
being produced from God, they are regarded as being of the nature 
of maya as the power of intelligence and bliss of God*. These 
(sattva, rajas and tamas) should be regarded as identical with maya 
and products of mdyd. Nor are these gunas for the sake of others 
(parartha), as is conceived by the Samkhya; nor are they inextricably 
mixed up with another, but their co-operation is only for building 
the purusa. God thus manifests Himself as the form of the mdyd, 
just as cotton spreads itself as threads. God, as unqualified, pro- 
duces all His qualities by Himself; in His nature as pure being He 
produces sattva, in His nature as bliss He produces tamas, in His 
nature as intelligence He produces rajas*. 

Purusa or dtman may be defined from three points of view: 
it may be defined as beginningless, qualityless, the controller of 


1 sukhadndvarakatue prakdtakatve sukhdtmakatve ca sati sukhdsktyd jidnd- 
saktyd ca dehino dehady-dsakn-janakam sattvam. Commentary on Anubhdpya, 
p. 170. 

3 ete ca gund yada bhagavatah sakatdd eva utpadyante tadd mdyd ciwc-chakt- 
rapa dnanda-ripd vijfieyd. Ibid. p. 171. 

® sad-amédt sattvam, dnandamidt tamah, cidamidt rajas. Ibid. p. 172. 
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prakrti, and apperceivable as the object of the notion of “I’’; it may 
also be defined as purely self-luminous; and, again, as that which, 
though not in reality affected by the qualities or defects of the 
universe, is yet associated with them. In the self-being of a self- 
luminous and blissful nature there is some kind of consciousness 
and bliss in the absence of all kinds of objects, as in deep dreamless 
sleep. It is thus consciousness which represents the true nature of 
the self, which, in our ordinary experience, becomes associated with 
diverse kinds of ignorance and limits itself by the objects of know- 
ledge. The purusa is one, though it appears as many through the 
confusing power of mdyd due to the will of God. The notion of the 
doer and the enjoyer of experiences is thus due to misconception. It 
is for this reason that emancipation is possible; for, had not the self 
been naturally free and emancipated, it would not be possible to 
liberate it by any means. It is because the self 1s naturally free that, 
when once it is liberated, it cannot have any further bondage. If the 
bondage were of the nature of association of external impurities, then 
even in emancipation there would be a further chance of associa- 
tion with impurities at any time; it 1s because all bondage and im- 
purities are due to a misconception that, when once this is broken, 
there is no further chance of any bondage. Prakrti, however, is 
of two kinds: (a) as associated with ignorance, causing the evolu- 
tionary series, and (b) as abiding in God and holding all things in 
God—the Brahman. Jiva, the phenomenal individual, is regarded 
as a part of the purusa. It may be remembered that the concept of 
purusa is identical with the concept of Brahman; for this reason the 
jiva may on the one hand be regarded as a part of the purusa and on 
the other as part of the Brahman, the unchangeable. The various 
kinds of experiences of the jiva, though apparently due to karma, 
are in reality due to God’s will; for whomsoever God wishes to 
raise, He causes to do good works, and, whomsoever He wishes to 
throw down, He causes to perform bad works. Prakrti is in its 
primary sense identical with Brahman; it is a nature of Brahman by 
which He creates the world. As Brahman is on the one hand 
identical with the qualities of being, intelligence and bliss, and on 

1 evant tasya kevalatue nddhe yas tasmin kartrtuddind sagunatuapratyayak sa 
srsty-anukila-bhagavad-scchaya prakrty-ddy-aviveka-krtah...ata eva ca mukh- 
yogyatvam. anyathd bandhasya sudbhdvutkatedpattau moksa-sdstra-vaiyarthyd- 


patteh sudbhavikasya ndfayogat pravrth-uidhau tu anusthdna-lakjandpraomapyd- 
pattef ca.,.so'yam na nana, kintu-eka eva sarvatra. Ibid. pp. 175~6. 
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the other hand regarded as associated with them, so also the prakrti 
may be regarded as the identity of the gunas and also as their 
possessor. This is the distinction of Vallabha’s conception of 
prakrti from the Samkhya view of it. The other categories of mahat, 
etc., are also supposed to evolve from the prakrti more or less in the 
Samkhya fashion: manas, however, is not regarded as an indriya. 


The Pramanas. 


Purusottama says that knowledge (jridna) 1s of many kinds. Of 
these, eternal knowledge (nitya-jadna) is of four kinds: the essential 
nature of God, in which He is one with all beings and the very 
essence of emancipation (moksa); the manifestation of His great 
and noble qualities; His manifestation as the Vedas in the beginning 
of the creation; His manifestation as verbal knowledge in all know- 
ahle forms of the deity. His form as verbal knowledge manifests 
itself in the individuals; it is for this reason that there can be no 
knowledge without the association of words—even in the case of 
the dumh, who have no speech, there are gestures which take the 
place of language .This is the fifth kind of knowledge. Then there are 
one kind of sense-knowledge and four kinds of mental knowledge. 
Of mental knowledge, that which is produced by manas is called 
doubt (samSaya); the function of manas is synthesis (samkalpa) and 
analysis (vzkalpa). The function of buddhz 1s to produce knowledge 
as decision, superseding doubt, which 1s of an oscillatory nature. 
The knowledge of dreams 1s from ahamkéra (egoism) as associated 
with knowledge. Citta perceives the self in the state of deep dream- 
less sleep. There is thus the fourfold knowledge of the antah- 
karana; this and sense-knowledge and the previous five kinds of 
knowledge form the ten kinds of knowledge. From another point 
of view will (kama), conceiving (samkalpa), doubt (victkitsd), faith 
(Sraddha), absence of faith (asraddha), patience (dhrt:), absence of 
patience (adkrtt), shame (Ari), understanding (dhi), fear (bh?), are all 
manas. Pleasure and pain also belong to it, because they are not 
associated with the senses. Knowledge does not stay only for three 
moments, but stays on until it is superseded by other objects of 
knowledge, and even then it remains as impression or samskdra. 
This is proved by the fact that manas can discover it in memory 
when it directs its attention towards it; it is because the manas is 
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busy with other objects and it ceases to be discovered. Memory 
can be strengthened by proper exercise, and things can be forgutten 
or wrongly remembered through diverse kinds of defects; in these 
cases also knowledge is not destroyed, but only remains hidden 
through the effect of mdyd. 

The knowledge that is associated with the pramdnas is the 
satturka knowledge; the sattva is associated with pramad (or right 
knowledge), and when it disappears there is error. Pramd is defined 
as uncontradicted knowledge or knowledge that is not liable to 
contradiction!. The increase of the sattva by which knowledge is 
produced may be due to various causes, e.g., scriptures, objects, 
people, country, time, birth, karma, meditation, mantras, purifica- 
tions, samskdras. The knowledge which is primarily predominant 
in sattva is the notion that one universal essence 1s present every- 
where; this knowledge alone is absolutely valid. The knowledge 
which is associated with rajas is not absolutely valid; it is that 
which we find in all our ordinary or perceptual scientific know- 
ledge, which is liable to errors and correction. This rajas knowledge 
at the time of its first manifestation 1s indeterminate in its nature, 
conveying to us only the being of things. At this stage, however, 
we have the first application of the senses to the objects which 
rouse the sattva quality, and there 1s no association with rayas; 
as such this indeterminable knowledge, though it forms the be- 
ginning of rajas knowledge, may be regarded as sattuika. Later on, 
when the manas functions with the senses, we have the samkalpa 
knowledge, and regard it as rajas. The pure sensory knowledge or 
sensation is not regarded as inherent in the senses. The sense- 
operation in the first instance rouses the sattva, and therefore the 
knowledge produced by the application of the senses in the first 
instance does not convey with it any of the special qualities of the 
senses, visual, auditory and the hke, but merely the being, which is 
not the specific quality of any sense, but only a revelation of the 
nature of sattva; such knowledge, though roused by the senses, 
does not belong to them. It is by the function of the wtkalpa of the 
manas that this knowledge as pure being assumes distinct forms 
in association with sense-characteristics. The application of this 
function 1s too rapid to be easily apprehended by us, and for this 

1 a-bddhstayfdnatvam bddha-yogya-vyanriktatvam vd tal-lakyanam. 

Prasthdnaratndkara, p. 6. 
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reason we often fail to detect the prior existence of the mirvikalpa 
knowledge. 

In the case of determinate knowledge, whether it be simple as 
of a jug, or complex as of a jug on the ground, we have the same 
procedure of having first through the senses the indeterminate per- 
ception of the being, which by a later influence of rajas becomes 
associated with names and forms; it is the being given by the 
senses, which appears in names and forms through the influence of 
the antahkarana as moved by the rajas in association with the senses. 
The principle followed in perception is analogous to the cosmic 
appearance of Brahman as manifold, in which the pure Brahman by 
His will and thought shows Himself as the many, though He re- 
mains one in Himself all the time; in the case of perception the 
senses by their first application cause an influx of sattva, resulting 
in the apperception of purc being, which later on becomes associated 
with diverse names and forms through the rajas element of the 
antahkarana operating with the senses. The determinate knowledge 
is of twokinds: wststa-buddhi and samathadlambana-buddht; the former 
means associated knowledge (“‘a man with a stick’’), and the latter 
means knowledge as conglomeration of entities (‘‘a stick and a 
book’’). The knowledge of simple obyects (such as a jug) 1s regarded 
as an associated knowledge. Ali these varied types of determinate 
cognitions are in reality of one type, because they all consist of the 
simple process of a revelation of being by the senses and an attribu- 
tion of names and forms by the antahkarana. 

From another point of view the determinate knowledge can 
be of five kinds: (i) samsaya (doubt), (1) vtparydsa (error), 
(iii) niscaya (right knowledge), (iv) smrt: (memory), (v) svapna 
(dream). 

Doubt is defined as the apprehension of two or more opposite 
attributes or characters in the same object (ekasmin dharmint 
viruddha-ndnd-koty-avagah: jidnam samsayam). Error 1s defined 
as the apprehension of external objects other than those with which 
the senses are in contact. Niscaya means night apprehension of 
objects; such an apprehension must be distinguished from memory, 
because apprehension (anubhava) always means the intuition of an 
object, while memory is purely internal though produced by a 
previous apprehension. Such a right knowledge can be perception, 
inference, verbal knowledge, and analogy (upamiti, which arises 
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through the senses associated with a knowledge of similarity: 
sddrsyadi-sahakrtendriyartha-samsargajanya). 

This right knowledge can be of two kinds: perception 
(pratyaksa) and that which is not perception (paroksa). Perception 
arises from a real contact of the sense and its objects (indriydartha- 
sat-samprayoga-janyam jfanam)', Memory (smrti) is defined as 
knowledge which is produced neither by sleep nor by external 
objects, but by past impressions, which consist of the subtle 
existence of previous apprehensions. Dream-experiences are 
special creations, and should therefore be distinguished from the 
world of things of ordinary experience; they are out of and through 
maya by God. This is indeed different from the view of Madhva; 
for according to him the dream-appearances are without any stuff 
and should not be regarded as creations; they are mere illusions 
produced by thought. The dream-appearances being creations 
according to Vallabha, their knowledge 1s also to be regarded as 
real. Dreamless sleep is a special class of dream-experience in 
which the self manifests itself (tatra Gtma-sphuranamtu svata eva). 
Reflection (as synthesis or analysis, or by the methods of agreement 
and difference, or as mental doubt, or meditation) 1s included 
within memory. Shame, fear (Ari, bhi), etc., are the functions of 
egoism and not cognitive states. Recognition is regarded as right 
knowledge (niscaya). In the case of firm knowledge growing out 
of habit the impressions of past knowledge act as a determinant 
(sahakari), and in the case of recognition memory acts as a de- 
terminant®. Recognition 1s thus regarded as due to memory rather 
than past impressions. The reason for this preference is that, even 
though there may be an operation of past impressions, the function 
of memory is a direct aid to it. Recognition is distinguished from 
memory in this, that, while the latter 1s produced directly from past 
impressions, the former 1s produced in association with the present 
perception, directly through the operation of memory, and in- 
directly through the operation of past impressions. 


1 Prasthdnaratndkara, p. 20. 

* abhydsa-yanye drdha-pratits-riipe jfidne yathad ptirvdnubhava-samskdrah 
sahakdri tathd pratyabhyfidyam smy tth sahakdrmt, ursesanatavacchedaka-prakdraka- 
micaydrtham tasyd avafyam apeksandt, ato yatha'nugrahakdntara-pravese' pn 
yatharthdnubhavatudnapdydd abhydsajfidnam mécaya-riipam tathd smrtyd 
visayena ca pirva-sthita-yfidnasyoddtpandt pratyabhyfid’pt ih jfeyam. Ibid. 
p. 25. 
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The distinction between right knowledge and error consists in 
the fact that the latter contains somewhat more than the former; 
thus, in the case of conch-shell-silver, right knowledge consists in 
the perception of conch-shell, but false knowledge consists in the 
further attribution of silver to 1t; this additional element constitutes 
error', There may be cases which are partly correct and partly false 
and in these knowledge may be called right or false according as 
there is or is not a preponderance of right knowledge. Upon this 
criterion of Purusottama painting, art creations and impersonations 
in dramatic perceptions have a preponderance of right knowledge, 
as they produce through imitation such pleasures as would have 
been produced by the actual objects which they have imitated. 

Purusottama makes a distinction between karana (the instru- 
mental) and kdrana (the cause). Karana is a unique agent, 
associated with a dynamic agent with reference to the effects that 
are to be produced (vydparavad asddharanam); kdrana is that seat 
of power which may produce appearance and disappearance of 
forms (avirbhdva-saktyadharatvam kdranatvam). That which pro- 
duces particular forms, or works for the disappearance of certain 
forms, is regarded as corresponding causes; hence the power which 
can make the effects of a material cause manifest for our operation 
is regarded as the dvirbhava-kdrana of that effect. Avirbhava, 
‘manifestation of appearances,” is that aspect of things by which 
or in terms of which they may be experienced or may be operated 
upon, and its negation 1s ‘“‘disappearance”’ (tirobhava)? These 
powers of manifestation and disappearance belong primarily to 
God, and secondarily to objects with which He has associated them 
in specific ways. The Naiyayika definition of cause as invariable 
unconditional antecedent of the effect 1s regarded as invalid, inas- 
much as it involves a mutual dependence. Invariable antecedence 
to an effect involves the notion of causality and the notion of 
causality involves invariable antecedence; so unconditionality in- 
volves the notion of causality and causality involves unconditionality. 

Cause is of two kinds: identity (tdddtmya, also called samavdy1), 
and instrument. This identity however involves the notion of 

1 bhrama-pramd-samihdlambanam tu, eha-deia-uikrtam ananyavad bhavatiti 
nyayena bhramddhtkye utparydsa eva. pramddinkye ca micayah. Prasthdnarat- 
eakara: pp 25-6. 


3 upddénasya hdryam yd vyavakdra-gocaram karots sd sakur dverbhdukd. 
avirbhdvaica vyavahdra-yogyatuam. tirobhdvasca tadayogyatvam. Ibsd. p. 26. 
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identity-in-difference, in which difference appears as a mode of 
the identity which is to be regarded as the essence of causality. 
Purusottama discards the notion of substance and quality, which is 
explained on the basis of the relation of samavaya, and in which 
substance is regarded as the cause of quality; a quality is only an 
appearance simultaneous with the substance, and the latter cannot 
be regarded as the cause of the former. The concept of material 
cause (updaddna-kdrana) is of two kinds: unchanging (e.g., the earth 
unchanging, in jugs, etc.), and changing (e.g., knowledge appearing 
as a function of the mind, the instrumental cause). The contact of 
parts or movement involved in the material cause is not regarded 
as a separate cause, as it is by the Naiydyika, but 1s regarded as a 
part of the material cause. 

The nature of concomitance that determines the nature of a 
hetu is of two kinds: anvaya and vyatireka. Anvaya means agree- 
ment in presence of an element such that to its sole presence (1n the 
midst of many irrelevant elements or conditions present with it) the 
effect 1s due’. Vyatireka means the negation of that element which 
involves the negation of the effect, i.e., that element which does not 
exist if the effect is absent (kdrydtirekendnavasthanam). The causal 
movement (vydpdra) is that which exists as a link between the 
cause and the effect; thus sense-object contact has for its dynamic 
cause the movement of the senses. In the case of God’s will no 
dynamic movement is regarded necessary for the production of the 
world. 

The pratyaksa pramana, the means of perceptual experience, is 
defined as the sense-faculties corresponding to the different kinds 
of perception. There are thus six pramdnas, viz., visual, tactual, 
gustatory, auditory, olfactory and mental; as opposed to the 
monistic Vedantic view of Sankara, manas is regarded here as a 
sense-faculty. All faculties are regarded as being atomic in their 
nature. The visual organ can perceive colours only when there is a 
‘manifested colour” (udbhilta-ritpavattva); the atoms of ghosts are 
not visible because they have no manifested colour. So for per- 
ception of all sense-qualities by the corresponding senses we have 
to admit that the sense-qualities, of touch, of smell, etc., must be 
manifested in order to be perceived. 


} Tatra sva-sva-vydpyetara-ydvat-kdrana-sattve yat-sattve avatyam yat- 
sattvam anvayah. Ibid. p. 32. 
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In agreement with the monistic Vedanta of Sankara tamas 
(darkness) is regarded here as a separate category and not as the 
mere negation of light. Negation itself 1s regarded as the positive 
existence of the locus in which the negation appears with specific 
reference to the appearance or disappearance of the negated object. 
Thus in the case of negation-precedent-to-production (prdg- 
abhava) of a jug, the simple material cause which will be helpful 
to the production or the appearance of the jug 1s regarded as the 
negative-precedent-to-production of the jug. In the case of nega- 
tion of destruction (dhvamsabhdava) the cause is helpful to the dis- 
appearance of the jug, and is thus associated with the special quality 
that is regarded as the negation of destruction. The concept of 
negation is thus included in the conception of the cause; negation 
is thus a specific mode of samavay: karana and therefore identical 
with it. 

Regarding the manner in which visual cognitions of things are 
possible, the Samkhya and Vedanta uphold the subsistence of a 
vrtti (vrttt means mental state). When after looking at a thing we 
shut our eyes, there is an after-image of the ebject. This after-image 
cannot belong to the object itself, because our eyes are shut; it 
must itself belong to the ahamkdra or the buddhi. It 1s supposed by 
the Samkhya and the Vedanta that this urtti goes to external objects 
near and far and thereby produces a relation between the buddhi 
and the object. It may naturally be obyected that this értt: is not a 
substance and therefore cannot travel far and wide. The Samkhya 
and the Vedanta reply again that, since such travelling is proved by 
the facts of perception, we have to admit it; there 1s no rule that only 
existing substances should be able to travel and that in the absence 
of substance there should be no travelling. The Naiyayikas, how- 
ever, think that certain rays emanate from the eye and go to the 
object, sense-contact 1s thereby produced in association with the 
manas and dtman, and the result 1s sense-cognition; they therefore 
do not admit the existence of a separate vrttt. Purusottama, 
however, admits the urttz, but not in the same way as the Vedantists 
and the Simkhya; according to him this urtti is a state of the buddh: 
which has been roused through the category of time and has mani- 
fested a preponderance of sattva quality. Time is hereby admitted 
as a category existing in the buddhz and not in the senses as it is in 
the Vedanta of Sankara (explained by Dharmaraja-dhvarindra in 
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the Veddnta-paribhdsa). According to him time does not possess 
any colour, but can yet be perceived by the visual organs. But 
according to Purusottama time 1s a determinant of the buddhi and 
is the agent responsible, along with other accessories, for mental 
illumination; he says further that rays from the object penetrate 
the eye-ball and produce there certain impressions which remain 
even when the rays are cut off by the shutting of the eye. These 
retinal impressions are accessory to the production of illumination 
in the buddh: as the manifestation of sattva-guna!. Vrtt: is thus a 
condition of buddhz. 

In the illusory perception of conch-shell-silver it is supposed 
that by the power of rajas the impressions of silver experienced 
before are proyected on to the object of perception, and by tamas 
the nature of conch-shell as such 1s obscured; in this manner a 
conch-shell is perceived as silver. 

The indeterminate knowledge arises at that stage in which the 
buddh: functions at the first moment of sense-operation; and 1t 
becomes determinate when 1n association with the sense-faculty 
there 1s modification in the buddhz as vurttz. Though with the rise 
of one vrtti a previous one disappears, 1t still persists in the form 
of impression (samskdra); when these samskdaras are later roused by 
specific causes or conditions, we have memory. 

The intuition of God 1s not, however, produced by the ordinary 
method of perception only by God’s grace, which 1s the seed of 
bhaktz 1m all, can His nature be intuited; in the individual this 
grace manifests itself as devotion’. 


1 ukta-sannkarsayanyam apr savikalpakam jfidnam caksusddi-bhedena 
buddht-urttyd yanyata ttt urtir ucdryate tatra netra-mmilane kyte bahtr-drsta- 
paddarthasyeva kasadadkdro netrantarbhdsate sa dkdro na bdahya-vastunah. 
aGfrayam atihdya tatra tasydsakya-vacanatuadt atah sa dntarasyawa kasyacana 
bhavitum arhattt: 

ya buddht-urttuh samskdradhanddyartham janyata tty ucyate sd urtur buddher 
na tattudntaram ndpy antahkarana-parinadmdntaram, kintu buddh-tattvasya 
kdla-ksubdha-sattuddt-guna-krto’vastha-vtsesa eva na ca tasydvasthd-vrsesatve 
nirgamabhavena visaydsamsargat tad-akarakatvam vurtter durghatatvam tt: san- 
kyam. mdyd-gunasya rajasascancalatuena vikgepakatuena ca darpane mukhasyeva 
netra-golake' pt badhya-vuisayadkara-samarpana-tad-akarasya sughatatuat. sa evam 
maytha Gkaro nayana-kiranegu netra-mudrane pratydurttesu golakantar anubhityate. 
Prasthdnaratndkara, pp. 123-5. 

* varanam cdnugrahah. sa ca dharmdntaram eva, na tu phaldditsd. yasyd- 
nugraham tcchamitiwwdkydt. sa ca bhakt-biyja-bhiitah. ato bhaktyd mam abkydndt, 
eree twananyayd sakyah bhaktyd’ham ehayd graéhya tty ddtgu na virodhah, 

. Pp. 137. 
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Inference (anumdna) as a pramdna is defined as instrument by 
which influential knowledge is attained; in other words, inference is 
the knowledge which is derived through the mediation of other 
knowledge, a process which is, of course, affected by the knowledge 
of concomitance (vydpti-jidna). Vydapti means the unconditioned 
existence of hetu in the sddhya, i.e., where there is a hetu, there is 
a sadhya, and wherever there is absence of sddhya, there is absence 
of hetu; hetu is that by which one proceeds to carry on an inference, 
and sdédhya is affirmation or denial. Following the Sdadmkhya- 
pravacana-siitra Purusottama says that, when there is an uncon- 
ditional existence of one quality or character in another, there may 
be either a mutual or a one-sided concomitance between them; 
when the circle of the hetu coincides with the circle of the sddhya, 
we have samavyapti, and when the circle of the hetu falls within the 
circle of the sddhya, there is visama-vyapti'. 

Purusottama does not admit the kevaldnvayi form of inference; 
for in the Brahman there is the absence of the s@dhya. The objection 
that sucha definition will not hold good in the case of inference (where 
no negative existences are available), namely, that it is knowledge 
because it is definable, is invalid; for the Brahman is neither know- 
able nor definable. Even when an object 1s knowable in one form, 
it may be not knowable in another form. So even in the aforesaid 
inference negative instances are available; therefore the kevaldnvayi 
form of inference, where it is supposed that concomitance is to be 
determined only by agreement, cannot be accepted’. 

When the co-existence of the hetu with the sédhya is seen in one 
instance or in many, it rouses the part-impressions and though in 
the memory of them necessary co-existence, and, following that, the 
hetu determines the sddhya. When we see 1n the kitchen the co- 
existence of fire and smoke, the necessary co-existence of the smoke 
with the fire ts known; then later on, when smoke is seen in the hill 
and the co-existence of the smoke with the fire is remembered, the 
smoke determines the existence of the fire: this right knowledge is 
called anumet:. It is the knga that is the cause of the anumit:. ‘T'wo 


1 niyata-dharma-sdhitye ubhayor ekatarasya vd vydphr st ubhayoh sama- 
vydpukayoh krtakatvdnityatuddi-ripayorekatarasya vyama-vydptkasya dhitma- 
der niyata-dharma-sihitye a-vyabhicarita-dharma-riipe sdmanddhtkaranye vydpth. 
Prasthdnaratndhara, pp. 139-40. 

® sarvatrdp~i kenacd ripena jReyatuddi-sattve’ps riipdntarena tad-abhdvasya 
sarvajarinateudc ca kevaldnvay:-sddhyakdnumdnasyawvdbhdvat. Ibid. p. 141. 
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kinds of anumdna are admitted by Purusottama, viz., kevala- 
vyatirekt, where positive instances are not available and the con- 
comitance is only through negation, and anvaya-vyatirekt, where 
the concomitance 1s known through the joint method of agreement 
and difference. 

Five propositions are generally admitted for convincing others 
by inference; these are pratsfd, hetu, udaharana, upanaya, and 
nigamana. Thus ‘“‘the hill is fiery” 1s the pratiria, “because it is 
smoky” is the Aetu, ‘‘as in the case in the kitchen”’ 1s the udaharana, 
‘‘whatever is smoky 1s fiery and whatever is not so is not so”’ is the 
upanaya, “therefore the smoke now visible is also associated with 
fire”’ is nigamana. But these need not be regarded as separate 
propositions; they are parts of one synthetic proposition’. But 
Purusottama in reality prefers these three, viz., pratyfid, hetu and 
drstdnta. 

Purusottama does not admit either upamdna or anupalabdhi as 
separate pramdnas. Upamdna 1s the pramana by which a previous 
knowledge of similarity between two objects of which one is known 
enables one to know the other when one sees it; thus a man who does 
not know a buffalo, but 1s told that it 1s similar in appearance to 
the cow, sees the buffalo in the forest and knows it to be a buffalo. 
The sight of it makes him remember that a buffalo is an animal 
which is similar in appearance to the cow, and thus he knows it is 
a buffalo. Here perception as helped by memory of simularity is 
the cause of the new apprehension of the animal as a buffalo; what 
1s called upamdna thus falls within perception. 

Purusottama also admits arthapatiz, or implication, as separate 
pramana, in the manner of Parthasarathimigra. This arthdpatti 1s 
to be distinguished from inference. A specific case of 1t may be 
illustrated by the example in which one assumes the existence of 
someone outside the house when he 1s not found inside; the know- 
ledge of the absence of a living person from the house is not con- 
nected with the knowledge of the same man’s presence outside the 
house as cause and effect, and yet they are simultaneous. It is by 
the assumption of the living individual outside the house that his 
non-existence in the house can be understood; the complex notion 
of life and non-existence in the house induces the notion of his 
existence outside the house. It is the inherent contradiction that 


1 Ibid. p. 143. 
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leads us from the known fact to the unknown, and as such it is 
regarded as a separate pramdna. 

Purusottama thinks that in some cases where knowledge is due 
to the accessory influence of memory 1ts validity is not spontaneous, 
but is to be derived only through corroborative sources, whereas 
there may be other cases where knowledge may be self-valid. 


Concept of bhakti. 


Madhva, Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami were all indebted to the 
Bhdgavata-purana, and held it in high reverence; Madhva wrote 
Bhdgavata-tatparya, Jiva Gosvami Saf-sandarbha, and Vallabha 
wrote not only a commentary on the Bhdgavata (the Subodhini) 
but also a commentary (Prakdsa) on his own Rarthas, the Tattvadipa, 
based on the teachings of the Bhadgavata. The Tattvadipa consists 
of four books: the Sdstrarthaniriipana, the Sarvanirnaya of four 
chapters, Pramdna, Prameya-phala, and the Sddhand, of which 
the first contains 83 verses, the second 100 verses, the third 110 
and the fourth 35. The third book, of 1837 verses, contains 
observations on the twelve skandhas of the Bhagavata-purana. 
The fourth book, which dealt with bkakt:, 1s found only in a 
fragmentary condition. This last has two commentaries on it, 
the Nibandha-tippana, by Kalyanaraja, and one by Gotthulal 
(otherwise called Balakrsna). The Prakdsa commentary on the 
kankds was commented upon by Purusottama in the Avarana- 
bhanga, but the entire work has not been available to the present 
writer. According to the Tattvadipa the only sdstra is the Gita, 
which is sung by the Lord Himeelf, the only God is Krsna the son 
of Devaki, the mantras are only His name and the only work is the 
service of God, the Vedas, the words of Krsna (forming the smrizs), 
the siltras of Vyasa and their explanations by Vyasa (forming the 
Bhdgavata) are their four pramdnas. If there are any doubts re- 
garding the Vedas, they are solved by the words of Krsna; any 
doubts regarding the latter are explained by reference to the sitras, 
and difficulties about the Vydsa-sittras are to be explained by the 
Bhagavata. So far as the other smrtis are concerned, such as that 
of Manu and others, only so much of them is valid as is in con- 
sonance with these; but, if they are found contradictory in any part, 
they are to be treated as invalid. The true object of the sdstras is 
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devotion to Hari, and the wise man who takes to devotion is best 
of all; yet there have been many systems of thought which produce 
delusion by preaching creeds other than that of bhakt:. There is no 
greater delusion than devoting oneself to Sdstras and not to God; 
such devotees are always under bondage and suffer birth and re- 
birth. The culmination of one’s knowledge is omniscience, the 
culmination of dharma is the contentment of one’s mind, the 
culmination of bhakt: is when God is pleased. With mukti there 
1s destruction of birth and rebirth; but the world, being a manifesta- 
tion of Brahman, is never destroyed except when Krsna wishes to 
take it back within Himself. Wisdom and ignorance are both 
constituents of mdyd. 

Bhakt: consists in firm and overwhelming affection for God 
with a full sense of His greatness; through this alone can there be 
emancipation!. Though bhaktz 1s the sadhana and moksa is the goal, 
yet it is the sddhand stage that is the best. Those who enter into the 
bliss of Brahman have the experience of that bliss in their selves; 
but those devotees who do not enter into this state nor into the 
state of jivan-muki1, but enjoy God with all their senses and the 
antahkarana, are better than the jivan-muktas, though they may be 
ordinary householders?. 

The jiva 1s atomic in nature, but yet, since the bliss of God 1s 
manifested in it, it may be regarded as all-pervasive. Its nature as 
pure intelligence cannot be perceived by the ordinary senses, but 
only by yoga, or knowledge through that special vision by which 
one sees God. The views of the monistic Vedanta that the sivas are 
due to auidyd 1s repudiated on the ground that, if avidyd was 
destroyed by right knowledge, the bodily structure of the individual 
formed through the illusion of avidyd would immediately be 
destroyed and as jivan-mukti would be possible. 

Brahman is described here as saccidaénanda—all-pervasive, 
independent, omniscient. He 1s devoid of any reduplication, either 
of this class or of a different class or as existing in Him—1.e., jivas, 


1 mahdtmya-sRana-pireas tu sudrdhah sarvato’dhikah, 
sneho bhakti st proktas tayd muktir na cdnyathd. 
Tattvdrthadipa, p. 65 
® sva-tantra-bhaktdndm tu gopthddi-tulydndm sarvendriyas tathd’ntah- 
karanath sva-ripena cd’nandadnubhavah. ato bhaktdndm jtvan-muktyapekgayd 
bhagavat-kypd-sahsta-grhairama eva vsbypyate. Vallabha’s commentary on 
Tattvadtpana, p. 77. 
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the material world and the antarydmi: these are the three forms of 
God, they are not different from Him!. He is also associated with 
a thousand other noble qualities, purity, nobility, kindness, etc. ; 
He is the upholder of the universe, controller of mdyd. God is on 
the one hand the samavdya and the nimittakdrana of the world, 
delights in His creation, and sometimes takes delight in with- 
drawing it within Himself; He is the repository of all contradictory 
qualities and causes delusion in various forms and appearances and 
disappearances of worldly manifestation He is the changeable as 
well as the unchangeable®. Since the creation is a manifestation of 
Himself, the diversity of existence and the diversity in the distribu- 
tion of pleasure and pain cannot make Him liable to the charge of 
cruelty or partiality. The attempt to explain diversity as due to 
karma leads to the further difficulty that God 1s dependent on 
karma and is not independent; it also leaves unexplained why 
different persons should perform different karmas. If God as 
antaryamin Himself makes us perform good or bad actions, He 
cannot also make us responsible for the same and distribute 
happiness to some and displeasure to others: but on the view that 
the whole creation is self-creative and that self-manifestation and 
the jivas are nothing but God all these difficulties are removed’. 
God is the creator of the world, yet He is not saguna, possessed of 
qualities; for the simple reason that the elements that constitute 
His qualities cannot stand against Him and deprive Him of His 
independence. Since He is the controller of the qualities, their 
existence and non-existence depend on Him. The conception of the 
freedom of God thus necessarily leads to the concept of His being 
both saguna and mirguna. The view of Sankara that Brahman 
appears as the world through the bondage of avidyd is a delusive 
teaching (pratdrand-sdstra), because it lowers the dignity of God, 
and it should be rejected by all devotees. 

) sa-ydttya-vydttya-sva-gata-dvatta-varpitam....sayattyd  jtvd,  uydttyd 
jadak, sva-gatd antar-ydminah. trisu ap bhagavdn anusyiitas inriipas ca bhavafits 
tawr mriipitam dvastam bhedas tad varjstam Tattvdrthadipa and the commentary 
o " pine sarva-vdddnavasaram nand-vadinurodh: tat. 
ananta-mirt: tad brahma kiltastham calam eva ca. 
vtriiddha-sarva-dharmdanamdsrayam yukty-agocaram. 
dorwbhava-tirobhdvaw mohanam bahu-riipatah. Id p 115. 

i) Gtma-srsfer na vatsamyam nawghrnyam capt uidyate. 
paksantare’p: karma syaén myatam tat punar brhat. 
Ibid. pp. 129-30. 
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He who thinks of God as all and of himself as emanating from 
Him, and who serves Him with love, 1s a devotee. In the absence 
of either knowledge or love we have only a lower kind of devotee; 
but in the absence of both one cannot be a devotee, though by 
listening to the scriptures one may remove one’s sins. The highest 
devotee leaves everything; his mind is filled with Krsna alone; for 
him there is no wife, no home, no sons, no friends, no riches, but 
he is wholly absorbed in the love of God. No one, however, can 
take the path of bhakti except through the grace of God. Karma 
itself, being of the nature of God’s will, manifests itself as His 
mercy or anger to the devotee; He approaches with His mercy and 
relieves him even if he be in a low state, and those who do not obey 
His commands or proceed in the wrong path He approaches with 
anger and causes to suffer. It is said that the law of karma is 
mysterious; the reason is that we do not know the manner in which 
God’s will manifests itself; sometimes by His grace He may 
even save a sinner, who may not have to take the punishment due 
to him. 

In the Sandilya-siitra bhakt: is defined as the highest attachment 
(pardnurakti) to God. Anurakt: is the same as rdga; so the siltra 
“‘pardnuraktir isvare” means highest attachment to the object of 
worship (drddhya-visayaka-ragatvam)'. This attachment is associ- 
ated with pleasure (sukha-ntyato rdga). We remember that in the 
Visnu-purdna Prahlada expresses the wish that he may have ‘that 
attachment to God that 1s experienced with regard to sense- 
objects*. One must find supreme pleasure in God; it is this natural 
and spontaneous attachment to God that 1s called bhakt1?. Even if 
there is no notion of worship, but merely love, there also we can 
apply the term bhakit, as in the case of gopis towards Krsna, But 
ordinarily it arises from the notion of the greatness of God. This 
devotion, being of the nature of attachment, is associated with will 
and not with action; just as in the case of knowledge no action is 
necessary, but the only result 1s enlightenment, so the will that tends 


» + Sandilya-siitra, 1. 2. (commentary by Svapne$vara). 
ya pritir a-urvehdndm visayesu anapayini, 
tam unusmaratah 3d me hrdaydn mdpasarpatu 
Visnu-purdna, 1 20. 19. 
3 Compare Gitd, x 9° 
mac-cttd mud-gata-pradnd bodhayantah paras-param 
kathayantas ca mam mtyam tusyantica ramanti ca.. . 
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to God is satisfied with devotion or attachment!. Bhakti cannot 
also be regarded as knowledge: jadana and bhajana are two different 
concepts. Knowledge may be only indirectly necessary for attach- 
ment, but attachment does not lead to knowledge. A young 
woman may love a young man; this love does not lead to any new 
knowledge, but finds its fulfilment in the love itself. In the 
Visnu-purana we hear of the gopis’ attachment of emancipation 
through excess of love; so attachment may lead to emancipation 
without any knowledge?. Yoga, however, is accessory both to 
knowledge and to bhakt: Bhakti 1s different also from sraddha (or 
faith), which may be an accessory even to karma. According to 
Kasya bhakt: with the notion of the majesty of God leads to 
emancipation. According to Badarayana this emancipation consists 
in the nature of self as pure intelligence. According to Sandilya 
emancipation 1s associated with the notion of transcendence, 
immanencc in the self. Through an excess of devotion under- 
standing of the buddhi 1s dissolved in the bliss of God, it is this 
buddh: which 1s the upddhi or condition through which God 
manifests }Iimself as the jiva. 

Gopesvaraji Maharaja, in his Bhakti-martanda, follows the inter- 
pretation of bhakti in the Sandilya-siittra and enters into a long 
discussion regarding its exact connotation. He denies that bhakt? 1s a 
kind of knowledge or a kind of sraddhd (or faith); nor 1s bhaktt a kind 
of action or worship. Raméanuja defines bhakti: as dhruvam smrtz, 
and regards it as only a kind of knowledge. Various forms of worship 
or prescribed ritual connected therewith lead to bhaktz, but they 
cannot themselves be regarded as bhakti. In the Bhakti-cintdman., 
bhaktz has been defined as yoge viyogavrttiprema, 1.e., tt 1s that form 
of love in which even when the two are together they are afraid of 
being dissociated and wlien they are not together they have a 
painful desire for union’. Sandilya, Haridasa and Gupticarya 
also follow the same view. Govinda Chakravarti, however, defines 

1 na kriydkrty-apeksand jfidnavat. Sdndilya-sittra, 1.1 7. sa bhaktw na 


kriydtekd bhavuttum arhat: prayatndnuvedhabhavat Commentary on Svapneé- 
vara. 

* tathdp: brahma-visayinydh rater brahma-visaya-sfidnopakarakatvuam na 
pratyaksa-gamyam. kantu tariinyddeh ratau tathddarsanena brahmagocardyam 
apy Sena Reaely ate Svapneévara’s commentary on—1I 2 15, thd 

A-drsje darsanotkanthd dyste uislesa-bhiruta 
nddystena na drstena bhavata labhyate sukham. 
Bhakh-martanda, p. 75. 
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this love as the yearning which never ceases even in spite of many 
difficulties and dangers!, and Paramartha Thakkuna, in his 
Premalaksana-candrika@?, as an unspeakable yearning referring to 
an object. Visvanatha, in his Premarasdyina, defines it as a loving 
yearning or desire. Gunakara supplements the view of the 
Bhakti-cintamani and defines it as that which culminates in intense 
enjoyment®, 

Gopesvaraji Maharaya differs from all these definitions of bhakti 
that regard yearning and desire as its principal element. No desire 
can be an object of desire (purusartha); in the love of a son or any 
other dear relation we do not find any kind of desire playing a part; 
moreover desire refers to an unattained object, while bhakt:, 
attachment, is not so. 

Some say that bhakti 1s the cause of the melting of the mind; 
that is not acceptable either, for it has no reference to the object. 
There are others who define it as the obyect or condition with 
reference to which the amorous sentiment called love flows*. This 
definition 1s too wide, because all bhaktz must have a reference to 
God, and according to it bhakt: becomes a part of sex-sentiment. 
Gopesvarayi, however, refers to the Tattvadipa-prakdsa of Vallabha 
and accepts the view there adopted, according to which dbhaktz is 
composed of the root bhaj and suffix kti; the suffix means “love” 
and the root “service.” It is the general rule that root and suffix 
together form a complete meaning in which the meaning of the 
suffix is dominant; bhaktz thus means the action of bhaj, i.e., 
service (sevd). Sevd (service) is a bodily affair (e.g., strisevd, 
ausadhasevd). Service, in order that 1t may be complete, implies 
love, and without love the service would be troublesome, but not 
desirable; love also for its completion requires service. This view 
has been objected to by Purusottama in his Bhaktt-hamsa-vivrtt. 

Referring to the Tattva-dipa-prakasa Gopesvaraji Maharaja 
thinks that according to Vallabha bhakti means sneha or affection, 
but, if we take the word analytically, it means sevd or service; he 
thinks that both prema and sevd form the connotative meaning of 

) gddha-vyasana-sahasra-sampate’pi mr-antaram na hiyate yadthet: suddu tat 
prema-lakganam. Ibid 

2 vastu-mdtra-ursayini vacandnarhd samthd prema, Ibnd. 

= ae yoge vtyoga-vrthh prema tathd vryoge yoga-urthr apt prema Ibid. 


yam upddhim samdsntya rasa ddyo mgadyate tam 
upddhim budhottamsah premets paricakgata. Ibid. p. 76. 
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bhakti’. He, however, develops further the concept of bhakti, and 
says that the idea of sevd forming the connotation of bhakti means 
the state of mind which slowly lowers down and merges itself 
into God?, 

One of the results of bhakt: or rather one of its characteristics 
has been described as the oneness of all with the self (sarvudtma- 
bha@va). Through the deep notion of love one sees everywhere one’s 
beloved, and even in separation one always perceives one’s beloved 
round one; but, God being all, it is natural that through intense 
attachment to Him one should perceive Him in all things; for these 
are all manifestations of God, This identity of the self with all 
cannot be regarded as an illustration of Vedantic monism, as 1s 
explained by the followers of maryddd-marga; it is associated with 
intense love. This view of the pusti-mdrga (Vallabha school) is also 
shared by Haricarana, who is quoted by Gopesvara in support of 
his own view". 

Bhakti is regarded as parallel to the other rasas described 
in the alamkéra-sastra; as such, it affects the manas and the body 
with intense delight, coalescing with God, as it were’; affection 
is thus the dominant phase (sthdyi-bhdva@) of the bhaktt-rasa. 
Some have defined it as a reflection of God in the melted 
heart; this has been obyected to both by Purusottama in his 
Pratibimba-vdda and by Gopeévara on the ground that formless God 
cannot have His reflection, and also on the ground that this would 


1 prema-pirvakam kdyika-vydpdratvam bhaktttuam ..athavd  sri-krsna- 
vuysayaka-prema-piirvaka-kdy:ka-vydpdratvuam Bhakt-mdrtanda, p 79. 

2 tasmin krsne piirvam dvaritam tata dyattam tadadhinam tatah kramena 
bhagavad-ekatdnam ...gambhiratam pradptam yac cetas tad eva sevdriipam 
samddhdv tva bhagavat: layam prdptam tt: ydvat Ibid p 82 

He further quotes a passage from Vallabha’s Bhakt-vardhin! in support of 
his statement 

tatah prema tathd saknur vyasanatica yadé bhaved 1t:, 
yadda sydd vyasanam krsne krtdrthah syat tadawah Ibid p. 82. 
® ugddha-bhdvena sarvatra tathdnubhava-ripam yat karyam tddrsapreya- 
tudnubhavah, 1t sarvdtma-bhdvo lakstah, Bhdsya-prakafa on Brahma-sittra, 
quoted in Bhakts-mdrtanda, p 85. 
: atah sarvdtma-bhdvo hs tydgdtmdpeksaya yutah bhadva~- 
svartipaphalakah sva-sambandha-prakdsakah 
dehadi-sphitrti-rahito uysaya-tydga-pilruakah 
bhavdtma-kdma-sambandhi-ramanddt-kriyah. 
sva-tantra-bhakt-sabdakhyah phaldtmd jfdyatdm yanath 
Id p. 86 

5 yatra) manahsarvendriydndm Gnanda- mdatra-kara-padda-mukhodarads- 

bhagavad-rapatd tatra bhakt-rasa eva. Ibid. p. 102. 
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make bhakti identical with God, and it is difficult to identify 
affection with the melting of the heart!. If atmdanubhava be under- 
stood merely as the comprehension of identity with the self, in the 
fashion of Sankara monism, then there would be no pleasure in the 
attachment of God?, 

The assertion of the philosophic identity of the self and the 
Brahman is only for the purpose of strengthening the nature of 
bhakti; it merely shows that the oneness that is felt through attach- 
ment can also be philosophically supported. In the intensity of 
love there is revealed a feeling of oneness with Krsna which is to be 
regarded as one of the transitory phases (vydbhicdri bhava) of the 
emotion of bhaki:, of which affection is the dominant phase (sthdyi 
bhava); the feeling of oneness is thus not the culminating result, 
but only a transitory phase. Thus bhakti does not result finally in 
knowledge; knowledge is an anga of bhakti®. As God 1s spiritual, 
so also is bhakti spiritual; as by the measures of fire objects become 
more or less heated, so relative proximity to God gives an experience 
of greater or less intensity of bhakti. 

Bhakti may be classified as phala-ripa (‘‘fruit”), as sddhana- 
ritpa (“‘means’’), and as saguna. The saguna-bhakt: is of three kinds, 
as forming part of different kinds of meditation, as part of know- 
ledge, and as part of karma. These again may be of eighty-one 
kinds, as associated with different kinds of quality. Bhakti as a 
phala is of one kind, and as s@dhand (‘‘means’’) is of two kinds, viz., 
as part of knowledge (jridnangabhiita), and as directly leading to 
emancipation (bhakt:h svatantryena muktidatri). The jadnadngabhita- 
bhakt: is itself of two kinds, as saguna and nirguna, of which the 
former is of three kinds, jidna-misra, vairdgya-misra and karma- 


1 It 1s interesting to refer here to the definition of bhakti as given by jtva in 
the Saj-sandarbha (p 274), where bhakt: 1s described as a dual existence in God, 
and, the bhakta being itself of the nature of blissful experience, sva-rilpasakteh 
sdrabhuta hlddini nadma yd urtts tasyd eva sdrabhitta-urttinseso bhakthh sd ca 
ratyaparaparydyd. bhakur bhavat: bhaktesu ca mkgtpta-nydbhayakopik sarvadd 
tsthat. ata evoktam bhagavan bhakto bhaktiman. 

* kena kam pafyet st: sruteh bheda-vrlopakatvena bhajandnanddntardya- 
bhittam yad: sudtmatuena jfldnam sampddayed bhajan&ndam nddadydt. 

ied ecaecs: p. 136. 

* ati-gddha-bhavo’ bhedasphirtsr api ek ovydbhicdribhdvah. na tu sdrvadika- 
nae sudtmdnam tattvena vifimsant. Ibid. p. 139. 

* yatha bhagavdn mdnastyas tadvad bhagavatsambandha-naikaftydt mana- 
sy@virbhavan® bhaktir apt mano-dharmatuena vyavahriyate. yathd vakni- 
nathajya-tdratamyena bhaktyanubhava-tdratamyam. Ilid. p. 142. 
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migra. The jiidna-misra (‘mixed with knowledge’’) may be of three 
kinds, high, middling and lower. The vatrdgva-misra (‘‘mixed with 
detachment”’) is only of one kind. The karma-misra (‘“‘mixed with 
action”’) is of three kinds. 

The principal means by which bhakti is attained through the 
grace of God is purity of heart. There are sixteen means prescribed 
for attaining purity of heart, of which some are external and some 
internal, The three externals are ablutions, sacrifices and image- 
worship. The practice of meditation of God in all things is the 
fourth. The development of the sattva character of the mind is the 
fifth. Abnegation of all karmas and cessation of attachment is the 
sixth; showing reverence to the revered is the seventh. Kindness to 
the poor is the eighth. To regard all beings as one’s equals and 
friends is the ninth. Yamas and niyamas are the tenth and eleventh 
respectively. Listening to the scriptures from teachers is the 
twelfth, and listening to and chanting of God’s name is the 
thirteenth. Universal sincerity 1s the fourteenth. Good association 
is the fifteenth. Absence of egoism 1s the sixteenth. 

There is however a difference of view between two important 
schools of the bhakt:-path. Those who follow the marydda-bhakti 
think that bhakti is attainable by one’s own efforts in following 
specific courses of duties and practices; the followers of the pustr- 
bhakti think that even without any effort bhakti can be attained by 
the grace of God alone’. 

The Vallabhas belong to the pusti-bhakti school and therefore 
do not admit the absolute necessity of personal effort. The followers 
of the marydada school also agree that the s@dhanas are to be fol- 
lowed only so long as affection does not show itself; when once 
that has manifested itself, the sadhanas can no longer be regarded 
as determining it, for it manifests itself spontaneously. For the 
followers of the pustz school the sd@dhanas can at no stage determine 
the bhakti; for it is generated through the grace of God (pustimarge 
varanam eva sadhanam). According to the maryddd school sins are 
destroyed by the practice of the sédhanas and emancipation attained 
through the rise of affection. To the followers of the pustt school the 
grace of God is sufficient to destroy obstructions of sins, and there 
is no definite order about the practices following affection or 


} kyti-sddhya-sddhana-sddhya-bhakti maryddé-bhakt:sh tadrahitandm bhaga- 
vad-anugrahaiha-prdpya-pushi-bhaktth. Bhaktt-mdrtanda, p. 151. 
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affection following the practices!. In the Paficardtra bhakti is 
defined as affection associated with the majesty of God; but the 
association of the majesty of God is not a necessary part of bhakts. 
Purusottama defines bhakti as attachment to God with detachment 
from all fruits. Purity of mind can be attained both by knowledge and 
bhakti as produced by pusfi or the grace of God; so the only condi- 
tion that can be attached to the rise of affection is the grace of God. 

It is impossible to say for what reason God is pleased to extend 
His grace; it cannot be for the relief of suffering, since there are 
many sufferers to whom God does not do so. It is a special character 
of God, by which He adapts certain people for manifesting His 
grace through them. 

As regards the fruit of bhakti, there are diverse opinions. 
Vallabha has said in his Sevéphala-viurt: that as a result of it one 
may attain a great power of experiencing the nature of God 
(a-lauktka-sdmarthya), or may also have the experience of continual 
contact with God (sdajujya), and also may have a body befitting the 
service of God (sevopayog: deha). This is his description of the 
pusti-marga. He has also described two other margas, the pravadha 
and the maryddd, in his Pusft-pravdha-maryaédaé. The pravdaha- 
marga consists of the Vedic duties which carry on the processes of 
birth and rebirth Those however who do not transgress the Vedic 
laws are said to belong to the marydda-mdrga. The pustt-mdrga 
differs from the other two margas in this, that 1t depends upon the 
grace of God and not on Vedic deeds?; its fruits are therefore 
superior to those of other margas®. 

Vallabha, in his Bhakts-vardhini, says that the seed of bhakti 
exists as prema or affection due to the grace of God, and, when it is 
firm, it increases by renunciation, by listening to the bhakti-sastra, 
and by chanting God’s name. The seed becomes strong when in 

1 maryaddydm ht sravanddtbhth pdpaksaye premotpattis tato muktth. pusfi- 
mdrgdngikrtes tu atyanugraha-sddhyatvena tatra pdapdder aprati-bandhakatude 
chravanddirilpd premariipd ca yugapat paurvdparyena v4 vatparityena vd bhavat. 
ae a ‘adhe bs veda-tdtparya-gocaratve’pi jlva-krtavaidha-sddhanesva- 
pravesdt tad-asddhya-sddhandt phala-valaksanydc ca sva-rilpatah kdaryatah 
phalataé cotkarsdc ca vedokta-sddhanebhyo’pi bhinnawa tat taddkdrikd puspir- 
astityato hetoh stddham iti marga-trayo’ tra na sandeha ttyarthah. 

Commentary on Pusfs-pravdha-maryddd-bhedah, p 8 

* yesu sddhana-dvdra bhaktyabhivyaktth tegu sd anudbhiata bhdva-riipena 


manast tisthatr, tatah piljadtju sadhanes vanusthiyamdnesu premddt-ripena kramdd 
udbhata bhavati. Bhakti-vardhint-vurt: (by Purugottama), sloka 5. 
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the householder’s state one worships Krsna, following one’s caste- 
duties with a complete absorption of mind. Even when engaged in 
duties one should always fix one’s mind on God; in this way there 
grows the love which develops into attachment or passion. The firm 
seed of bhakti can never be destroyed; it is through affection for 
God that other attachments are destroyed, and by the development 
of this affection that one renounces the home. It is only when this 
affection for God grows into a passion (vyasana) that one attains 
one’s end easily. The bhakti rises sometimes spontaneously, some- 
times in association with other devotees, and sometimes through 
following favourable practices!. Gradual development of bhakti is 
described through seven stages in an ascending order; these are 
bhava, prema, pranaya, sneha, raga, anurdga, and vyasana. The 
passion or vyasana for God, which is the deepest manifestation of 
affection, is the inability to remain without God (tadvinana sthatum 
asaktih); it is not possible for a man with such an attachment to 
stay at home and to carry on his ordinary duties. In the previous 
stages, though one may try to remain at home like a guest in the 
house, yet he always feels various obstructions in the proper mani- 
festation of his emotion; worldly attachments are always obstacles 
to the divine attachment of worldly ties which helps the develop- 
ment of bhakti?, 

Vallabha, however, is opposed to renunciation after the manner 
of monistic sannydsa, for this can only bring repentance, as being 
inefficacious’, The path of knowledge can bring its fruit in hundreds 
of births and it depends upon various other practices; the path of 
bhakti therefore should be taken up instead of the path of know- 
ledge*. Renunciation in the bhakti-mérga proceeds only out of the 
necessity of the bhakti and for its proper maintenance, and not as 
a matter of duty. 

The fruits of bhakti have already been described as a-laukika- 
sdmarthya, sdyujya and sevopayogt-deha, and are further discussed 


1 See note 3, p. 355. 

® snehdiakn-vyatanadndm vindlanam. tathd sat krtam-apt sarvam vyartham 
sydt. tena tat-tydgam krivd yateta. Balakrgna’s commentary on Bhaktt-vardhint, 
floka 6. 

®  atak halau sa san-mydsah pascdt tdpdya nadnyathd. pdsanditvam bhavet 

capi tasmat pfidne na sam-nyaset. 
Vallabha’s San-mydsa-nernaya, sloka 16. 

‘ jAanartham uttarahgam ca siddur Jjanmafataih, jildnam ca sddhandpeksam 
yajhddi-lravagdn matam param. San-nydta-ntrnaya of Vallabha, with Gokula- 
nitha’s Vivarana, floka 15. 
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in Vallabha’s Sevdphala, upon which various commentators have 
written with their several differences. Thus Devakinandana and 
Purusottama think that a-laukika-sdmarthya means that God has 
a special dvesa or that He favours the devotee with a special in- 
spiration, enabling him to experience the nature of the full bliss 
of God. Hariraja, however, thinks that it means the capacity 
for experiencing the separation of God; Kalyanaraja thinks that 
it means participation in divine music in heaven with God. 
Gopiéa thinks that it means special fitness (svariipa-yogyata) for 
experiencing the supernatural joy of worshipping God?. The second 
fruit of bhakti (sdyujya) is considered by Purusottama, Baca Gopiéa, 
and Devakinandana to be the merging of the devotee in the nature 
of God; Hariraja, however, regards it as a capaeity for continual 
association with God. 

The obstacles to bhakt: are regarded as udvega, pratibandha, and 
bhoga. Udvega means fear caused by evil persons or unsteadiness 
of mind through sins; prattbandha means obstacles of a general 
nature, and bhoga means ordinary experiences of pleasures and pains 
of body and mind. These obstacles can be removed by compre- 
hending the false nature of causes that give rise to them; but if on 
account of the transgressions of the devotee God is angry and does 
not extend His mercy, then the obstacles cannot be removed®. The 
true knowledge, by which the false comprehension giving rise to 
the obstacles can be removed, consists in the conviction that every- 
thing is given by God, everything is Brahman, that there is no 
s@dhand, no phala and no enjoyer’. He who tries to enjoy the 
blessed nature of God easily removes the obstacles. The experiencing 
of God’s nature as a devotee is better than the bliss of Brahman itself 
and the pleasure of sense-objects (visaydnandabrahmdanandapeksaya 
bhajandnandasya mahattvat). Mental unsteadiness as a result of 


1 tatra alaukstha-sdmarthyam ndma para-prdpti-uivarana-srutyukta-bhagavat- 
svua-rilpdnubhave pradipavaddvesa ttt siitrokta-ritska-bhagavaddvesajd yogyatd 
yayd rasdtmakasya bhagavatah piirna-sva-ripdnandanubhavah.  sri-devaki- 
nandandddvapyevam Ghuh. sri-hari-rdyds tu bhagavad-vrahdnubhava-sdmarthyam 
sty Ghuh fri-kalydna-rdyds tu bhagavatd saha gdnddt-samarthyam mukhydndm 
evetyahuh, tathd gopindntualaukika-bhqjandnanddnubhave sva-riipa-yogyatd 
styadhuh. Purusottama’s commentary on Sevdphala, floka 1. 

* kaddcit duhsargddind ati-pakgapdt-prabhu-priya-pradvejsena taddrohe 
brabhor attkrodhena prarthanaydp ksamd-sam-bhdvand-rahitena tarmin prabhuk 
phala-pratibandham karotit: sa bhagatat-krta-pratibandhah. 

Hariraja’s commentary on Sevdphala, loka 3 

8 esvekas tu mamastad eva prabhund kritam sarvam brahmdtmakam ho’ 

ksfica sddhanam kim: phalam ho datd ko bhoktd stydds-rpak. Ibid. 
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attachment to worldly things stands in the way of extension of 
God's grace; it can be removed by abnegating the fruits of karma, 
The emancipation that has been spoken of before as a result of 
bhakti is to be interpreted as the three-fold Sevdphala, superior, 
middling and inferior, viz., a-laukika-sdmarthya (uttama-seva- 
phala), sdyujya (madhyama-sevaphala) and bhajanopayogi deha 
(adhama-seva-phala)'. 


Topics of Vallabha Vedanta as explained 
by Vallabha’s followers. 


A number of papers, which deserve some notice, were written 
by the followers of Vallabha on the various topics of the Vedanta. 
According to the Bhdgavata-purdna (111. 7, 10-11), as interpreted 
by Vallabha in hi8 Subodhini, error is regarded as wrong attribu- 
tion of a quality or character to an entity to which it does not 
belong?. Taking lis cue from Vallabha, Balakrsna Bhatta (otherwise 
called Dallii Bhatta) tries to evolve a philosophic theory of illusion 
according to the Vallabha school. He says that in the first instance 
there 1s a contact of the eye (as associated with the manas) with the 
conch-shell, and thereby there arises an indeterminate knowledge 
(sémdnyajfiidna), which is prior to doubt and other specific cogni- 
tions; this indeterminate cognition rouses the sattvaguna of the 
buddhi and thereby produces right knowledge. It is therefore said 
in the Sarvanirnaya that buddhi as associated with sattva 1s to be 
regarded as pramdna. In the Bhdgavata (111. 26. 30) doubt, error, 
definite knowledge, memory and dream are regarded as states of 
buddhi; so the defining character of cognition is to be regarded as 
a function of buddh:. Thus it is the manas and the senses that pro- 
duce indeterminate knowledge, which later on becomes differen- 
tiated through the function of buddhi. When through the tamas 
quality of mdyd the buddht is obscured, the conch-shell with which 
the senses are in contact is not perceived; the buddh:, thus obscured, 
produces the notion of silver by its past impression of silver, roused 
by the shining characteristic of the conch-shell, which is similar to 

) bhakts-mdrge sevdyd uttama-madhyama-sddhdranadiskarakramena tat 
phala-trayam eva, no moksddth. Hariraja’s commentary on Sevdphala, éloka 6. 

* yathd jale candramasahk pratibimlntasya tena yalena krto gunah kampddt- 

asanno uidyamdno mithyawa drfyate na vastutascandrasya evam 


andtmano dehader dharmo yanma-bandha-duhkhddsrilpo dyastur dtmano jivasya 
na tfvarasya. Subodhsnt, 11. 7. 11. 
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silver. In the Sankara school of interpretation the false silver is 
created on the conch-shell, which is obscured by avidya. The silver 
of the conch-shell-silver is thus an objective creation, and as such 
a relatively real object with which the visual sense comes in contact. 
According to Vallabha the conch-shell-silver is a mental creation 
of the buddhi!. The indefinite knowledge first produced by the 
contact of the senses of the manas is thus of the conch-shell, conch- 
shell-silver being a product of the buddh1; in right knowledge the 
buddhi takes in that which 1s grasped by the senses. 'This view of 
illusion is called anyakhydti, i.e., the apprehension of something 
other than that with which the sense was in contact. The Sankara 
interpretation of illusion 1s false; for, if there was a conch-shell- 
silver created by the mdyd, it is impossible to explain the notion of 
conch-shell; for there 1s nothing to destroy the,conch-shell-silver 
which would have been created. The conch-shell-silver having 
obscured the conch-shell and the notion of conch-shell-silver not 
being destructible except without the notion of the conch-shell, 
nothing can explain how the conch-shell-silver may be destroyed. 
If it 1s suggested that the conch-shell-silver is produced by mdya 
and destroyed by mdyd, then the notion of world-appearances 
produced by mdyd may be regarded as destructible by md@yd, and 
no effort can be made for the attainment of right knowledge. 
According to Vallabha the world is never false; it is our buddhi 
which creates false notions, which may be regarded as intermediate 
creation (antardliki). In the case of transcendental illusion—when 
the Brahman is perceived as the manifold world—there is an 
apprehension of Him as being, which is of an indefinite nature. 
It is this being which is associated with characters and appearances, 
e.g., the jug and the pot, which are false notions created by buddhi. 
These false notions are removed when the defects are removed, and 
not by the intuition of the locus of the illusion; the intellectual 
creation of a jug and a pot may thus be false, though this does not 
involve the denial of a jug or a pot in the actual world*®. So the 
notion of world-creation and world-destruction are false notions 
created by us. The jiva, being a part of God, is true; it is false only 


1 jad sdam bauddham eva rajatam buddhyd uyayi-kriyate. na tu sdmdnya- 
jilane caksur-visayl-bhittam 1ti urvekah. Vdddval:, p. 3. 

® atrdpi bauddha eva ghajo mithyda, na tu prapadcéntar-variin miskarsah. 
Ibid. p. 6. 
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in so far as it is regarded as the subject of the cycle of birth and 
rebirth. The falsity of the reality of the world thus depends on the 
manner in which it is perceived!; so, when one perceives the world 
and knows it as Brahman, his intellectual notion of the real diversity 
of the world vanishes, though the actually perceived world may 
remain as it is*. The creation of mdyd is thus not external, but 
internal. The visible world, therefore, as such is not false; only the 
notion of it as an independent reality, apart from God, is false. The 
word mdyd is used in two senses, as the power of God to become 
all, and as the power of delusion; and the latter is a part of the 
former. 

Purusottama, however, gives a different interpretation in his 
Khydtivdda. He says that the illusion of conch-shell-silver is pro- 
duced by the objective and the external projection of knowledge as 
a mental state through the instrumentality of maya; the mental 
state thus projected is intuited as an object®. This external projec- 
tion 1s associated with the rising of older impressions. It is wrong 
to suppose that it is the self which is the basis of illusion; for the 
self is the basis of self-consciousness and in the perception of the 
conch-shell-silver no one has the notion “I am silver.” 

Speaking against the doctrine of the falsity of the world, 
Giridhara Gosvami says in his Prapaficavdda that the illusoriness of 
the world cannot be maintained. If the falsity of the perceived 
world is regarded as its negation in past, present and future, then 
it could not have been perceived at all; if this negation be of the 
nature of atyantdbhava, then, since that concept is dependent on 
the existence of the thing to be negated and since that thing also 
does not exist, the negation as atyantabhava does not exist either. 
If the negation of the world means that it is a fabrication of illusion, 
then again there are serious objections; an illusion is an illusion 
only in comparison with a previous right knowledge; when no 
comparison with a previous right knowledge is possible, the world 
cannot be an illusion. 


‘1 tatha ca siddham visayatd-vasistyena prapaficasya satyatvam mithydtvan- 
ca, evam svamate prapaficasya pdramdrthska-uicadre brahmdtmakatvena satyatvam. 
Vadavak, p. 8. 

® tathdtra = caksuk-samyukta-prapafica-viysayake brahmatva-jfdne utpanne 
bauddha eva prapafico nafyat. na tu caksur-grhito’yam sty arthah. Ibid. p. 8. 

® atah sukts-rajatddi-sthale mdyayd bakeh-kppta-budd-vurtts-ripam jyidnam 
eva arthdhdrena khydyata sti mantavyam. Ind. p. 121. 
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If the nature of the world be regarded as due to avidyd, one may 
naturally think, to whom does the avidyd belong? Brahman 
(according to the Sankarites) being qualityless, avidyd cannot be a 
quality of Brahman. Brahman Himself cannot be avidyd, because 
avidyd is the cause of it. If avidyd is regarded as obscuring the 
right knowledge of anything, then the object of which the right 
knowledge is obscured must be demonstrated. Again, the 
Sankarites hold that the jiva is a reflection of Brahman on avidyd. 
If that is so, then the qualities of the jiva are due to avidyd as the 
impurities of a reflection are due to the impurity of the mirror. 
If that is so, the jiva being a product of the avidyd, the latter cannot 
belong to the former. In the Vallabha view the illusion of the 
individual is due to the will of God. 

Again, the avidyd of the Sankarites is defined as different from 
being and non-being; but no such category is known to anybody, 
because it involves self-contradiction. Now the Sankarites say that 
the falsity of the world consists in its indefinableness; in reality this 
is not falsity—if it were so, Brahman Himself would have been 
false. The sruti texts say that He cannot be described by speech, 
thought or mind. It cannot be said that Brahman can be defined 
as being; for it is said in the text that He 1s neither being nor non- 
being (na sat tan ndsad ity ucyate). Again, the world cannot be 
regarded as transformation (vkdra); for, if it is a vikdra, one must 
point out that of which it is a wikdra; it cannot be of Brahman, 
because Brahman is changeless; it cannot be of anything else, since 
everything except Brahman 1s changeable. 

In the Vallabha view the world is not false, and God is regarded 
as the samavdyt and nimitta-kdrana of it, as has been described 
above. Samavdyi-kdrana is conceived as pervading all kinds of 
existence, just as earth pervades the jug; but, unlike the jug, there 
is no transformation or change (vikdra) of God, because, unlike the 
earth, God has will. The apparent contradiction, that the world 
possessed of quality and characters cannot be identified with 
Brahman, is invalid, because the nature of Brahman can only be 
determined from the scriptural texts, and they unquestionably 
declare that Brahman has the power of becoming everything. 

In the Bhedabheda-svariipa-nirnaya Purusottama says that 
according to the satkdryavdda view of the Vedanta all things are 
existent in the Brahman from the beginning. The jivas also, being 
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the parts of God, exist in Him. The Uifference between the causal 
and the effect state is that in the latter certain qualities or characters 
become manifest. The duality that we perceive in the world does 
not contradict monism; for the apparent forms and characters 
which are mutually different caunot contradict their metaphysical 
character of identity with God!. So Brahman from one point of 
view may be regarded as partless, and from another point of view 
as having parts. 

There is a difference, however, between the prapafica and the 
manifold world and samsdra, the cycle of births and rebirths. By 
the concept of samsdra we understand that God has rendered 
Himself into effects and the sivas and the notion of their specific 
individuality as performers of actions and enjoyers of experience. 
Such a notion is false; there is in reality no cause and effect, no 
bondage and salvation, everything being of the nature of God. This 
idea has been explained in Vallabha Gosvami’s Prapafica-samsdara- 
bheda. Just as the sun and its rays are one and the same, so the 
qualities of God are dependent upon Him and identical with Him; 
the apparent, contradiction is removed by the testimony of the 
scriptural texts?. 

Regarding the process of creation Purusottama, after refuting 
the various views of creation, says that Brahman as the identity of 
sat, cit, and dnanda manifests Himself as these qualities and thereby 
differentiates Himself as the power of being, intelligence and action, 
and He is the delusive maya. These differentiated qualities show 
themselves as different; they produce also the notion of difference 
in the entities with which they are associated and express them- 
selves in definite forms. Though they thus appear as different, they 
are united by God’s will. The part, as being associated with the 
power of action, manifests itself as matter. When the power of 
intelligence appears as confused it 1s the jiva*’. From the point of 
view of the world the Brahman 1s the wvartakarana; from the point 
of view of the self-creation of God, it is parindma‘, 


1 srsti-dasdyam jagad-brahmanoh kdrya-kdrana-bhavdj jagayivayor amsamss- 
bhdvdc ca upacdriko bhavan ndp: na vdstavdbhedam mhant. tenedanim apt 
bheda-sahisnur evd’bhedah. Vdddaval:, p. 20 

* vddakathé of Gopeivarasvami in Vddavah, p 31. 

® See Purugottama’s Sysprbhedavdda, p. 115 

« evam ca antard-sysiim prats urvartopdddnatuam dtma-srsiim pratt parima- 
myupddanatvuam brahmagah. Itnd. p. 113. 
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Vitthala’s Interpretation of Vallabha’s Ideas. 


Vitthala, the son of Vallabha, wrote an important treatise called 
Vidvanmandana upon which there is a commentary, the Suvarpa- 
siltra, by Purusottama. The central ideas of this work may now be 
detailed. 

There are many Upanisadic texts which declare that Brahman 
is without any determinate qualities (nirvisesa) and there are others 
which say that He is associated with determinate qualities, i.e., He 
is savisesa. The upholders of the former view say that the gunas or 
dharmas which are attributed by the other party must be admitted 
by them as having a basis of existence somewhere. This basis must 
be devoid of qualities, and this qualityless being cannot be re- 
pudiated by texts which declare the Brahman to be endowed with 
qualities; for the latter can only be possible on the assumption of 
the former, or in other words the former is the upajivya of the 
latter. It may, however, be argued that the sruti texts which declare 
that the Brahman 1s qualityless do so by denying the qualities; the 
qualities then may be regarded as primary, as the ascertainment of 
the qualityless :s only possible through the denial of the qualities. 
The reply is that, since the srutz texts emphasize the qualityless, the 
attempt to apprehend the qualityless through qualities implies 
contradiction; such a contradiction would imply the negation of 
both quality and qualityless and lead us to nihilism (sinya-vdda). 
If, again, it is argued that the denial of qualities refers only to 
ordinary mundane qualities and not to those qualities which are 
approved by the Vedas, then there 1s also a pertinent objection; for 
the sruti texts definitely declare that the Brahman is absolutely 
unspeakable, indefinable. But it may further be argued that, if 
Brahman be regarded as the seat of certain qualities which are 
denied of it, then also such denial would be temporarily qualified 
and not maintained absolutely. A jug is black before being burnt 
and, when it is burnt, it is no longer black, but brown. The reply 
proposed is that the qualities are affirmed of Brahman as con- 
ditioned and denied of Brahman as unconditioned. When one’s 
heart becomes pure by the worship of the Brahman as conditioned 
he understands the nature of Brahman as unconditioned. It is for 
the purpose of declaring the nature of such a Brahman that the 
texts declare Him to be qualityless: they declare Him to be endowed 
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with qualities when He is conditioned by avidyd. To this Vitthala 
says that, if Brahman is regarded as the Lord of the world, He 
cannot be affirmed as qualityless. It cannot be argued that these 
qualities are affirmed of Brahman as conditioned by avidyd; for, 
since both Brahman and avidyd are beginningless, there would be 
a continuity of creation; the creation, being once started by avidyd, 
would have nothing else to stop it. In the Vedantic text it is the 
Brahman associated with will that is regarded as the cause of the 
world; other qualities of Brahman may be regarded as proceeding 
from His will. In the Sankarite view, according to which the will 
proceeds from the conditioned Brahman, it is not possible to state 
any reason for the different kinds of the will. If it 1s said that the 
appearance of the different kinds of will and qualities 1s the very 
nature of the qualities of the conditioned, then there is no need to 
admit a separate Brahman. It is therefore wrong to suppose that 
Brahman exists separately from the gunas of which He 1s the seat 
through the conditions. In the Brahma-siitra also, immediately after 
launching into an enquiry about Brahman, Badarayana defines His 
nature as that from which the creation and destruction of the world 
has proceeded ; the Brahma-siitra, however, states that such creative 
functions refer only to a conditioned Brahman. It 1s wrong to say 
that, because it is difficult to explain the nature of pure Brahman, 
the Brahma-siltra first speaks of the creation of the world and then 
denies it; for the world as such 1s perceived by all, and there is no 
meaning in speaking of its creation and then denying it—1t is as 1f 
one said ‘‘ My mother 1s barren’’. If the world did not exist, it would 
not have appeared as such. It cannot be due to vdsand; for, if the 
world never existed, there would be no experience of it and no 
vasand. Vasand also requires other instruments to rouse it, and 
there is no such instrument here. 

It cannot be said that the avidyd belongs to the jivas, because 
the jivas are said to be identical with Brahman and the observed 
difference to be due to false knowledge. If knowledge destroys 
avidyd, then the avidyd of the jiva ought to be destroyed by the 
avidyd underlying it. Again, 1f the world is non-existent, then its 
cause, the avidyd, ought also to be non-existent. What is jiva? 
It cannot be regarded as a reflection of Brahman; for only that 
which has colour can have reflection; it is not the formless sky that 
is reflected in the sky, but the rays of the sun hovering above. 
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Moreover, avidyd is all-pervasive as Brahman: how can there be 
reflection? Again such a theory of reflection would render all our 
moral efforts false, and emancipation, which is their result, must 
also be false; for the means by which it is attained is very false. 
Moreover, if the Vedas themselves are false, as mere effects of 
avidyd, it is wrong to suppose that the nature of Brahman as 
described by them is true. Again, in the case of reflections there 
are true perceivers who perceive the reflection; the reflected images 
cannot perceive themselves. But in the case under discussion there 
are no such perceivers. If the Paramatman be not associated with 
avidyd, He cannot perceive the sivas, and if He is associated with 
avidyda, He has the same status as the jivas. Again, there 1s no one 
who thinks that jiva is a reflection of the Brahman on the antah- 
karana; upon such a view, since the jivanmukta has an antahkkarana, 
he cannot be a jivanmukta. If the jiva is a reflection on avidyd, then 
the jivanmukta whose avidyd has been destroyed can no longer have 
a body. Since everything is destroyed by knowledge, why should 
there be a distinction in the case of the prdrabdha karma? Even 
if by the pradrabdha karma the body may continue to exist, there 
ought not to be any experience. When one sees a snake his body 
shakes even when the snake is removed; this shaking is due to 
previous impressions, but prdrabdha karma has no such past 
impressions, and so it ought to be destroyed by knowledge; the 
analogy is false. It is therefore proved that the theory of the jiva 
as reflection is false. 

There is another interpretation of the Sankara Vedanta, in which 
it is held that the appearance of the jiva as existing separate from 
Brahman is a false notion; impelled by this false notion people are 
engaged in various efforts for self-improvement!. On this explana- 
tion too it is difficult to explain how the erroneous apprehension 
arises and to whom it belongs. The jiva himself, being a part of 
the illusion, cannot be a perceiver of it, nor can the nature of the 
relation of the avidyd and the Brahman be explained; it cannot be 
contact, because both avidyd and Brahman are self-pervasive; it 
cannot be illusory, since there is no illusion prior to illusion; it cannot 


1 asmin pakge jtvasya wastuto brahmatve bheda-bhdnasya siva-padavdcyatay dak 
ca dustatvam na tu svaripdtrekatvam na vd moksasya apurusarthatvam na vd 
pdralaukihka-prayatna-prativodhah. Purusottama’s Suvarna-siltra on Vidvan-~ 
magdana, p. 37. 
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be unique, since in that case even an emancipated person may have 
an error. Again, if avidyd and its relation are both beginningless 
and jiva be also beginningless, then it is difficult to determine 
whether avidyd created jiva or jiva created avidyd. 

It must therefore be assumed that the bondage of the jivas or 
their existence as such is not beginningless. Their bondage is 
produced by avidyd, which 1s a power of God, and which operates 
only with reference to those jivas whom God wishes to bind. For 
this reason we have to admit a number of beings, like snakes and 
others, who were never brought under the binding power of 
auidya'. All things appear and disappear by the grace of God as 
manifesting (dvirbhava) and hiding (tsrobhdva). The power of 
manifesting is the power by which things are brought within the 
sphere of experience (anubhava-visayatva-yogyatavirbhdvah), and 
the power of hiding is the power by which things are so obscured 
that they cannot be experienced (tad-avisaya-yogya tatirobhavah). 
Things therefore exist even when they are not perceived, in the 
ordinary sense existence is defined as the capacity of being per- 
ceived, but in a transcendental sense things exist in God even when 
they are not perceived. According to this view all things that 
happened in the past and all that may happen in the future—all 
these exist in God and are perceived or not perceived according to 
His will?. 

The jiva 1s regarded as a part of God; this nature of jiva can 
be realized only on the testimony of the scriptures. Being a part 
of God, it has not the fullness of God and therefore cannot be as 
omniscient as He. The various defects of the jiva are due to God’s 
will: thus, in order that the yiva may have a diversity of experience, 
God has obscured His almighty power in him and for securing his 
moral efforts He has associated him with bondage and rendered him 
independent. It is by obscuring His nature as pure bliss that the 
part of God appears as the jiva. We know that the followers of 
Madhva also regard the jivas as parts of God; but according to them 
they are distinct from Him, and the identity of the Brahman and 
the siva is only in a remote sense. According to the Nimbarkas 

1 yad-bandhane tad-tcchd tam eva sa badhnats. Purusottama’s Suvarna-siitra, 
PT aamin hile asmin dele sdam karyam sdam bhavaty sti echd-vireyatuam 
on eet tadd tatra tat md bhavatu sts wchd-visayatvam tirobhavah. Ibid, 
p. 56. 
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fivas are different from God, and are yet similar to Him: they too 
regard jivas as God’s parts, but emphasize the distinctness of the 
sivas as well as their similarity to Him. According to Ramanuja 
God holds the jivas within Himself and by His will dominates all 
their functions, by expanding or contracting the nature of the 
jiva’s knowledge. According to Bhaskara jiva is naturally identical 
with God, and it is only through the limiting conditions that he 
appears as different from Him. According to Vijiiana-bhiksu, 
though the jivas are eternally different from God, because they 
share His nature they are indistinguishable from Him!. 

But the Vallabhas hold that the jivas, being parts of God, are 
one with Him; they appear as jivas through His function as 
avirbhdva and tirobhdva, by which certain powers and qualities that 
exist in God are obscured 1n the jiva and certain other powers are 
manifested. The manifestation of matter also is by the same process; 
in it the nature of God as :ntelligence 1s obscured and only His 
nature as being is manifested. God’s will is thus the fundamental 
determinant of both jiva and matter This also explains the diversity 
of power and character in different individuals, which is all due to 
the will of God. But in such a view there 1s a serious objection; for 
good and bad karmas would thus be futile. The reply is that God, 
having endowed the individual with diverse capacities and powers 
for his own self-enjoyment, holds within His mind such a scheme 
of actions and their fruits that whoever will do such actions will be 
given such fruits. He does so only for His own self-enjoyment in 
diverse ways. The law of karma 1s thus dependent on God and is 
dominated by Him?. Vallabha, however, says that God has ex- 
plained the goodness and badness of actions in the scriptures. 
Having done so, He makes whoever is bent upon following a 
particular course of conduct do those actions. iva’s will is the 
cause of the karma that he does; the will of the person is determined 
by his past actions; but in and through them all God’s will is the 
ultimate dispenser. It is here that one distinguishes the differences 
between the maryddd-marga and the pusti-marga: the maryada- 

1 y¥vdndm mtya-blinnatvam angtkrtya avutbhdga-laksanam avigikrtya saja- 
ttyatue satt avibhdga-prattyogituam amsatuam tad-anuyogttuam ca amé:tvam. 
Suvarna-sitra, p. 85. 

! kridawva muktyd anyat sarvam upasarjanibhittam tathd ca tadapekgyd 


bhagavdn uscitra-rasdnubhavdrtham evam yah kariyati tam evam kangydmiti 
svayam eva kdryddau cakdra. Vidvan-mandana, p. 91. 
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méarga is satisfied that in the original dispensation certain karmas 
should be associated with certain fruits, and leaves the individual 
to act as he pleases; but the pusfi-mdrga makes the playful activity 
of God the cause of the individual’s efforts and also of the law of 
karma’. 

The Upanisad says that, just as sparks emanate from fire, so the 
jivas have emanated from Brahman. This illustration shows that 
the jivas are parts of God, atomic in nature, that they have 
emanated from Him and may again merge in Him. This merging 
in God (Brahma-bhava) means that, when God is pleased, He mani- 
fests His blissful nature as well as His powers in the siva*. At the 
time of emancipation the devotees merge in God, become one with 
Him, and do not retain any separate existence from Him. At the 
time of the incarnation of God at His own sweet will He may in- 
carnate those parts of Him which existed as emancipated beings 
merged in Him. It is from this point of view that the emancipated 
beings may again have birth?. 

It is objected that the jivas cannot be regarded as atomic in 
nature, because the Upanisads describe them as all-pervasive. 
Moreover, if the jivas are atomic in natore, they would not be 
conscious in all parts of the body. The analogy of the sandal-paste, 
which remaining in one place makes the surrounding air fragrant, 
does not hold good; for the surrounding fragrance is due to the 
presence of minute particles. This cannot be so with the souls; 
consciousness, being a quality of the soul, cannot operate unless the 
soul-substance is present there. The analogy of the lamp and its 
rays is also useless; the lamp has no pervasive character; for the 


1 dcdryas tu yathd putram yatamdna-valam vd padartha-guna-dosau varnayan 
api yat-prayatndbhimvesam pasyatt tathawa kérayat: phala-ddndartham srutau 
karmdpeksa-kathanat phaladdne karmdpeksah karma-harane stva-krta-prayatna- 
peksah, prayatne tat-karmapeksah, svargadi-kame ca lokapravdhdpeksah kdraya- 
8t: na brahmano dosagandho’pt, na cavvam anisvaratuam maryadaémdargasya 
tathasva mrmdndt. yatra tvanyathd tatra pusti-mdrgangtkara ityahuh ayamapi 
paksah svakriamaryddayd eva hetutvena kathanan marydddkarane ca krideccham 
rte hetvantarasya sambhavdd asmaduktanndtiricyate. Vidvan-mandana, p. 92 

* brahma-bhavasca bhagavad-ukta-sddhanakaranena santustdt bhagavata 
ananda-prdakatydt suaguna-svarapativarydd:-prdakatydc cet: jfleyam.... Ibid. p. 96. 

* mokse jtva-brakmanor ablinnatudd abhinnasvabhdvenawa  mirtipandd 
ttyarthah, tenddi-madhydvasdnesu suddha-brahmana evopddénatvdt....svdvata- 
vasamaye kridartham sdksdd yogyds ta eva bhavantits tdnapyavatdrayatitt 
punar nirgama-yogyatvam, idameva, muktdnupasrpya vyapadesAdstusiltrenoktam.... 
muktd af: hld-vigraham krtvd bhajants sti. Ibid. p. 97. 
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iflumination is due to the presence of minute light-particles. To 
this Vitthala replies that Badarayana himself describes the nature 
of the jivas as atomic. The objection that qualities cannot operate 
in the absence of the substance is not valid either. Even the 
Naiyayikas admit that the relation of samavdya may exist without 
the relata. The objection that the fragrance of a substance is due 
to the presence of minute particles of it is not valid; for a piece 
of musk enclosed in a box throws its fragrance around it, and in 
such cases there is no possibility for the minute particles of the 
musk to come out of the box; even when one touches garlic, the 
smell is not removed even by the washing of the hand. It must 
therefore be admitted that the smell of a substance may occupy a 
space larger than the substance itself. There are others who think 
that the soul is like fire, which is associated with heat and light, the 
heat and hight being comparable to consciousness; they argue that, 
being of the nature of consciousness, the soul cannot be atomic. 
This 1s also invalid; for the Upanisad texts declare that knowledge 
is a quality of the soul, and it 1s not identical with it. Even heat and 
light are not identical with fire; through the power of certain gems 
and mantras the heat of the fire may not be felt; warm water 
possesses heat, though it has no illumination. Moreover, the 
Upanisad texts definitely declare the passage of the soul into the 
body, and this can only be possible if the soul is atomic. The objec- 
tion that these texts declare the identity of souls with Brahman 
cannot be regarded as repudiating the atomic nature of the jivas; 
because this identification is based on the fact that the qualities of 
knowledge or intuition that belong to the sivas are really the quali- 
ties of God. The jivas come out of Brahman in their atomic nature 
and Brahman manifests His qualities in them, so that they may 
serve Him. The service of God is thus the religion of man; being 
pleased with 1t God sometimes takes man within Himself, or at 
other times, when He extends His highest grace, He keeps him near 
Himself to enjoy the sweet emotion of his service!. 

The Sankarites think that Brahman 1s indeterminate (nirvisesa) 
and that all determination is due to avidya. This view is erroneous; 

1 ata eva sahaja-hart-ddsya-tadaméatvena brahma-svariipasya ca myantsarga- 
prabhu-Srigokula-ndtha-carana-kamala-dasyam eva sva-dharmah, tena cdtisam- 


tusfah suayam prakatibhitya mja-gundms tasma: dattd svasmn pravefayati 
svariipdnandanubhavartham. athavd’tyanugrahe mkate sthdpayati tato’dhika- 
rasa-ddsya-karandrtham st. Ibid. p. 110 


piv 24 
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for the supposed avidyd cannot belong to the jivas; if it did, it could 
not affect the nature of Brahman. Nor can it belong to Brahman, 
because Brahman, being pure knowledge, is destructive of all 
avidyd; again, if the avidyd belonged to the Brahman from be- 
ginningless time, there would be no mirvssesa Brahman. It must 
therefore be admitted that Brahman possesses the power of know- 
ledge and action and that these powers are natural to and identical 
with Him. Thus God, in association with His powers, is to be 
regarded as both determinate and indeterminate; the determinate 
forms of Brahman are, however, not to be regarded as different 
from Brahman or as characters of Him; they are identical with 
Brahman Himself}. 

If md@yd is regarded as the power of Brahman, then Vallabha is 
prepared to admit it; but, if md@yd 1s regarded as something unreal, 
then he repudiates the existence of such a category. All knowledge 
and all dehlision come from Brahman, and He 1s identical with so- 
called contradictory qualities. If a separate md@yd 1s admitted, one 
may naturally enquire about its status. Being unintelligent (jada), 
it cannot of itself be regarded as the agent (Rartr); if it is dependent 
on God, it can be conceived only as an instrument—but, if God is 
naturally possessed of infinite powers, He cannot require any such 
inanimate instrument. Moreover, the Upanisads declare that 
Brahman is pure being. If we follow the same texts, Brahman can- 
not be regarded as associated with qualities in so far as these gunas 
can be considered as modifications of the qualities of sattva, rajas 
and tamas. It is therefore to be supposed that the mayd determines 
or modifies the nature of Brahman into His determinate qualities. 
To say that the manifestation of mdyd is effected by the will of God 
is objectionable too; for, if God’s will is powerful in itself, it need 
not require any upddhi or condition for effecting its purpose. In 
reality it 1s not possible to speak of any difference or distinction 
between God and His qualities. 


| brahmanyapi mirtamirtaripe sarvatah veditavye evam tvanena prakdrena 
veditavye brahmapa ete riipe sti; kintu brahmawwa 1st veditavye. Vidvan- 
mandana, p. 138. 
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Life of Vallabha (1481-1533). 


Vallabha was born in the lineage of Yajiianarayana Bhatta; his 
great-grandfather was Gangadhara Bhatta, his grandfather Ganapati 
Bhatta, and his father Laksmana Bhatta. It is said that among them- 
selves they performed one hundred somaydgas (soma sacrifices). 
The family was one of Telugu Brahmins of South India, and the 
village to which they belonged was known as Kamkar Khamlh; his 
mother’s name was Jllamagaru. Glasenapp, following N. G. Ghosh’s 
sketch of Vallabhacarya, gives the date of his birth as a.p. 1479; 
but all the traditional accounts agree in holding that he was born in 
Pamparanya, near Benares, in Samvat 1535 (A.D. 1481), in the month 
of Vaisakha, on the eleventh lunar day of the dark fortnight. About 
the time of his birth there is some discrepancy of opinion; but it 
seems very probable that it was the early part of the night, when the 
Scorpion was on the eastern horizon. He was delivered from the 
womb in the seventh month underneath a tree, when Laksmana 
Bhatta was fleeing from Benares on hearing of the invasion of that 
city by the Moslems; he received initiation from his father in his 
eighth year, and was handed over to Visnucitta, with whom he 
began his early studies. His studies of the Vedas were carried on 
under several teachers, among were them Trirammalaya, Andhani- 
rayanadiksita and Madhavayatindra. All these teachers belonged 
to the Madhva sect. After his father’s death he went out on 
pilgrimage and began to have many disciples, Damodara, Sambhi, 
Svabhi, Svayambhi and others. Hearing of a disputation in the 
court of the king of Vidyanagara in the south, he started for the 
place with his disciples, carrying the Bhdgavata-purdna and the 
symbolic stone (salagrama sila) of God with him. The discussion 
was on the problem of the determinate nature of Brahman; 
Vallabha, being of the Visnusvami school, argued on behalf of 
the determinate nature of Brahman, and won after a protracted 
discussion which lasted for many days. He met here Vydsa-tirtha, 
the great Madhva teacher. From Vidyanagara he moved towards 
Pampa and from there to the Rsyamukha hill, from there to 
Kamiakasni, from there to Kanci, from there to Cidambaram 
and from there to Rimeégvaram. Thence he turned northwards 
and, after passing through many places, came to Mahisapuri and 
was well received by the king of that place; from there he came 
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to Molulakota (otherwise called Yadavadri). From there he 
went to Udipi, and thence to Gokarna, from where he again 
came near Vidyanagara (Vijayanagara) and was well received 
by the king. Then he proceeded to Panduranga, from there to 
Nasik, then by the banks of the Reva to Mahismati, from there to 
Visala, to a city on the river Vetravati to Dhalalagiri, and from there 
to Mathura. Thence he went to Vrndavana, to Siddhapura, to the 
Arhatpattana of the Jains, to Vrddhanagara, from there to Visva- 
nagara. From Visvanagara'he went to Guzerat and thence to the 
mouth of the river Sindh through Bharuch. From there he pro- 
ceeded to Bhamksetra, Kapilaksetra, then to Prabhasa and Raivata, 
and then to Dvaraka. From there he proceeded to the Punjab by 
the banks of the river Sindh. Here he came to Kuruksetra, from 
there to Hardwar and to Hrsikesa, to Gangottri and Yamunottri. 
After returning to Hardwar he went to Kedara and Badarikasrama. 
He then came down to Kanauy, then to the banks of the Ganges, 
to Ayodhya and Allahabad, thence to Benares. From there he 
came to Gaya and Vaidyanatha, thence to the confluence of the 
Ganges and the sea. He then came to Puri. From there he went 
to Godavari, proceeded southwards and-came again to Vidy4- 
nagara. Then he proceeded again to Dvaraka through the Kathia- 
wad country; from there he came to Puskara, thence again to 
Brndavana and again to Badarikasrama. He then came again to 
Benares; after coming again to the confluence of the Ganges he 
returned to Benares, where he married Maha-laksmi, the daughter 
of Devanna Bhatta. After marriage he started again for Vaidyanatha 
and from there he again proceeded to Dvaraka, thence again to 
Badarikaésrama; from there he came to Brndavana. He again 
returned to Benares. He then came to Brndavana. From there he 
came to Benares, where he performed a great somaydga. His son 
Vitthalanatha was born in 1518 when he was in his thirty- 
seventh year. For his later life he renounced the world and became 
a sannyasin. He died in 1533. He is said to have written eighty- 
four works and had eighty-four principal disciples. 
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Works of Vallabha and his Disciples. 


Of the eighty-four books (including small tracts) that Vallabha 
is said to have written we know only the following; Antahkarana- 
prabodha and commentary, Acarya-karika, Anandadhikarana, Arya, 
Ekénta-rahasya, Krsnasraya, Catuhslokibhagavata-tika, falabheda, 
Jarminisiitra-bhdsya-mimamsa, Tattvadipa (or more accurately 
Tattvarthadipa and commentary), Trividhalilandmdvali, Navaratna 
and commentary, Nibandha, Nirodha-laksana and Viurti, Patréva- 
lambana, Padya, Parityaga, Parivrddhdstaka, Purusottamasahasra- 
nama, Pusti-pravaha-maryadaébheda and commentary, Pirva- 
mimdmsa-karika, Prendmrta and commentary, Praughacaritandma, 
Bdlacaritandman, Bdlabodha, Brahma-sitranubhdsya, Bhakti- 
vardhini and commentary, Bhakti-siddhanta, Bhagavad-gita-bhasya, 
Bhdagavata-tattvadipa and commentary, Bhaégavata-purdna-fika 
Subodhini, Bhdgavata-purana-dasamaskandhanukramamka, Bhdga- 
vata-purdna-pancamaskandha-tikad, Bhagavata-purdna-tkadasaskan- 
aharthanivritpana-karika, Bhagavatasdra-samuccaya, Margalavada, 
Mathurd-mahatmya, Madhurdstaka, Yamundastaka, Rajaliléndma, 
Vivekadhawyasraya, Vedastutikarrka, Sraddhaprakarana, Srutisdra, 
Sannydsamrnaya and commentary, Sarvottamastotra-fippana and 
commentary, Sdksdtpurusottamavdkya, Siddhanta-muktavali, Sid- 
dhanta-rahasya, Sevaphala-stotraand commentary, Svdminyastaka’. 

The most important of Vallabha’s works are his commentary 
on the Bhdgavata-purdna (the Subodhini), his commentary on the 
Brahma-sitra, and his commentary Prakdésa on his own Tattvadipa. 
The Subodhini had another commentary on 1t called the Subodhini- 
lekhaand the Subodhini-yojana-nibandha-yojana ; the commentary on 
the Rasapaficadhydya was commented upon by Pitambara in the 
Rasaparicadhydyi-prakasa. Vallabha’s commentary on the Brahma- 
satra, the Anubhdsya, had a commentary on it by Purusottama (the 
Bhasya-prakdsa), another by Giridhara (Vivarana), another by 
Iccharama (the Brahma-sittrénubhdsya-pradipa), and another, the 
Balaprabodhini, by Sridhara Sarma. There was also another com- 
mentary on it, the Anubhdsya-nigidhartha-dipika by Lalu Bhatta, of 
the seventeenth century; another by Muralidhara, the pupil of 
Vitthala (the Anubhdsya-vydkhya), and the Vedanta-candriké by an 


1 See Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum. 
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anonymous writer. Vallabha’s own commentary Prakdsa on the 
kdrikds he had written had a commentary on the first part of it, 
the Avarana-bhanga by Pitambaraji Maharaja. The Tattvdrthadipa 
is divided into three sections, of which the first, the Sastrartha- 
prakarana, contains 105 karikds of a philosophical nature; the 
second section, the Sarvanirnaya-prakarana, deals with eschatology 
and matters relating to duties; the third, the Bhdgavatartha- 
prakarana, containing a summary of the twelve chapters of the 
Bhagavata-puradna, had a commentary on it, also called the 
Avarana-bhanga, by Purusottamaji Maharaja. There was also 
another commentary on it by Kalyanaraja, which was published in 
Bombay as early as 1888. 

Coming to the small tracts of Vallabha, we may speak first of his 
Sannydsa-nirnaya, which consists of twenty-two vetses in which he 
discusses the three kinds of renunciation: the sannydsa of karma- 
marga, the sannydsa of jfidna-marga and the sannydsa of bhakts- 
marga. There are at least seven commentaries on it, by Gokulanatha, 
Raghunatha, Gokulotsava, the two Gopeévaras, Purusottama and 
a later Vallabha. Of these Gokulanatha (1554-1643) was the 
fourth son of Vitthalanatha; he also wrote commentaries on Sri 
Sarvottama-stotra, Vallabhdstaka, Siddhanta-muktavali, Pusti- 
pravaha-maryada, Siddhanta-rahasya, Catuhsloki, Dhairyydsraya, 
Bhakti-vardhini and Sevaphala. He was a great traveller and 
preacher of Vallabha’s views in Guzerat, and did a great deal to 
make the Subodhini commentary of Vallabha popular. Raghunatha, 
the fifth son of Vitthalanatha, was born in 1557; he wrote com- 
mentaries on Vallabha’s Sodasa-grantha and also on Vallabhdstaka, 
Madhurdstaka, Bhakti-hamsa and Bhakti-hetu; also a commentary 
on Purusottama-ndma-sahasra, the Nama-candnka. Gokulotsava, 
the younger brother of Kalyanaraja and uncle of Hariraja, was born 
in 1580; he also wrote a commentary on the Sodasa-grantha. 
Gopeévara, the son of Ghanasyama, was born in 1598; the other 
Gopesvara was the son of Kalyanaraja and the younger brother of 
Hariraja. Purugottama, also a commentator, was born in 1660. 
Vallabha, son of Vitthalaraja, the other commentator, great-great- 
grandson of Raghunatha (the fifth son of Vallabhacdrya) was born 
in 1575, and wrote a commentary on the Anubhdsya of Vallabhi- 
carya. He should be distinguished from the earlier Vallabha, the 
son of Vitthaleévara, 
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The Sevdphala of Vallabha is a small tract of eight verses 
which discusses the obstacles to the worship of God and its fruits; 
it was commented upon by Kalyanaraja. He was the son of 
Govindaraja, the second son of Vitthalanatha, and was born in 
1571; he was the father of Hariraja, and wrote commentaries on 
the Sogasa-grantha and also on the rituals of worship. This work 
was also commented on by Devakinandana, who was undoubtedly 
prior to Purusottama. One Devakinandana, the son of Raghunatha 
(the fifth son of Vitthalanatha), was born in 1570; a grandson of 
the same name was born in 1631. There was also a commentary 
on it by Haridhana, otherwise called Hariraja, who was born in 
1593; he wrote many small tracts. There was another commentary 
on it by Vallabha, the son of Vitthala. There were two other 
Vallabhas—one the grandson of Devakinandana, born in 1619, 
and the other the son of Vitthalaraja, born in 1675; it is probable 
that the author of the commentary of the Sevdphala is the 
same Vallabha who wrote the Subodhini-lekha. There are other 
commentaries by Purusottama, Gopeéa, and Lalu Bhatta, a Telugu 
Brahmin; his other name was Balakrsna Diksita. He probably 
lived in the middle of the seventeenth century; he wrote Anubhdsya- 
mgitdhartha-praka&ska on the Anubhdsya of Vallabha and a com- 
mentary on the Subodhuni (the Subodhini-yojana-nibandha-yojana 
Sevakaumudi), Nirnayadrnava, Prmeya-ratnarnava, and a commen- 
tary on the Sodasa-grantha. There is another commentary by Jaya- 
gopala Bhatta, the son of Cintamani Diksita, the disciple of Kalyana- 
raja. He wrote a commentary on the Taittiriya Upanisad, on the 
Krgna-karnamrta of Bilvamangala, and on the Bhakti-vardhini. 
There is also a commentary by Laksmana Bhatta, grandson ot 
Srinatha Bhatta and son of Gopinatha Bhatta, and also two other 
anonymous commentaries. 

Vallabha’s Bhakti-vardhini is a smal] tract of eleven verses, 
commented upon by Dvarakesa, Giridhara, Balakrsna Bhatta 
(son of the later Vallabha), by Lalu Bhatta, Jayagopala Bhatta, 
Vallabha, Kalydnaraja, Purusottama, Gopegvara, Kalydnaraja 
and Balakrsna Bhatta; there is also another anonymous com- 
mentary. 

The Sannydsa-nirnaya, the Sevdphala and the Bhakti-vardhini 
are included in the Sixteen Tracts of Vallabha (the Sodasa-grantha); 
the others are Yamundstaka, Balabodha, Siddhdnta-muktavali, 
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Pusti-pravdha-maryddd, Siddhanta-rahasya, Navaratna, Antah- 
karanaprabodha, Vivekadhairyyasraya, Krsndsraya, Catuhslokt, 
Bhahti-vardhini, Falabheda and Paficapadya. The Yamundstakais a 
tract of nine verses in praise of the holy river Yamuna. Balabodha 
is a small tract of nineteen verses, in which Vallabha says that 
pleasure (kdma) and extinction of sorrow (moksa) are the two 
primarily desirable things in the world; two others, dharma and 
artha, are desirables in a subsidiary manner, because through artha 
or wealth one may attain dharma, and through dharma one may 
attain happiness. Moksa can be attained by the grace of Visnu. 
Siddhdénta-muktdvali 1s a small tract of twenty-one verses dealing 
with bhakti, which emphasize the necessity of abnegating all things 
to God. Pusfi-pravaha-marydda is a small tract of twenty-five 
verses, in which Vallabha says that there are five kinds of natural 
defects, due to egotism, to birth in particular countries or times, 
to bad actions and bad associations. These can be removed by 
offering all that one has to God; one has a right to enjoy things after 
dedicating them to God. Navaratna 1s a tract of nine verses in 
which the necessity of abnegating and dedicating all things to God 
is emphasized. Antahkarana-prabodha is a tiact of ten verses which 
emphasize the necessity of self-inspection and prayer to God for 
forgiveness, and to convince one’s mind that everything belongs to 
God. The Vivekadhairyydsraya 1s a small tract of seventeen verses. 
It urges us to have full confidence in God and to feel that, if our 
wishes are not fulfilled by Him, there must be some reason known 
to Him; He knows everything and always looks to our welfare. 
It is therefore wrong to desire anything strongly; it is best to leave 
all things to God to manage as He thinks best. The Krsndsraya is 
a tract of eleven verses explaining the necessity of depending in all 
matters on Krgna, the Lord. Catuhsloki is a tract of four verses of 
the same purport. The Bhakti-vardhing is a tract of eleven verses, 
in which Vallabha says that the seed of the love of God exists in us 
all, only it is obstructed by various causes; when it manifests itself, 
one begins to love all beings in the world; when it grows in in- 
tensity it becomes impossible for one to be attached to worldly 
things. When love of God grows to this high intensity, it cannot be 
destroyed. The Jalabheda contains twenty verses, dealing with the 
different classes of devotees and ways of devotion. The Paficapddya 
ia a tract of five verses. 
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Vitthaladiksita or Vitthalesa (1518-88), the son of Vallabha, is 
said to have written the following works: Avatara-tdratamya-stotra, 
Aryd, Krsna-premaémrta, Gita-govinda-prathamdastapadi-vivrtt, 
Gokulastaka, Janmastami-nirnaya, Jalabheda-tika, Dhruvapada-fikd, 
Néma-candrikd, Nydsadesavivarana-prabodha, Premamrta-bhdsya, 
Bhakti-hamsa, Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya, Bhagavata-svatantratd, Bhaga- 
vadgitd-tdtparya, Bhagavad-gita-hetu-nirnaya, Bhagavata-tattva- 
diptka, Bhagavata-dasama-skandha-uivrti, Bhujanga-prayatdstaka, 
Yamundastaka-vivrti, Rasasarvasva, Rama-navami-nirnaya, Valla- 
bhdstaka, Vidvan-mandana, Vtveka-dhawyydsraya-jikd, Siksa- 
pattra, Srngararasa-mandana, Satpadi, Sannydsa-nirnaya-vivarana, 
Samayapradipa, Sarvottama-stotra with commentary, commentary 
on Siddhdnta-muktadvalt, Sevdkaumudi, Svatantralekhana and 
Svdmistotra’. Of these Vidya-mandana is the most important; it was 
commented on by Purusottama and has already been noticed above 
in detail. A refutation of the Vidyd-mandana and the Suddhddvaita- 
martanda of Giridhara was attempted in 1868 in a work called 
Sahasraksa by Sadananda, a Sankarite thinker. This was again refuted 
in the Prabhanjana by Vitthalanatha (of the nineteenth century) and 
there is a commentary on this by Govardhanagarma of the present 
century. From the Sahkasraksa we know that Vitthala had studied 
Nyaya in Navadvipa and the Vedas, the Mimdamsda and the Brakma- 
siltra, that he had gone to different countries carrying on his 
disputations and conquering his opponents, and that he was re- 
ceived with great honour by Svariipasimha of Udaypur. Vitthala’s 
Yamundstakavivrt: was commented on by Hariraja; his com- 
mentary on Vallabha’s Siddhanta-muktavali was commented on by 
Brajanatha, son of Raghunatha. The Madhurdstaka of Vallabha was 
commented on by Vitthala, and his work was further commented 
on by Ghanagyama. The Madhurdstaka had other commentaries 
on it, by Hariraja, Balakrgna, Raghunatha and Vallabha. Vitthala 
also wrote commentaries on the Nydsadesa and the Pustipravaha- 
maryada of Vallabha. His Bhakte-hetu was commented on by 
Raghunatha; in this work Vitthala discusses the possible course of 
the rise of bhakti, He says that there are two principal ways; those 
who follow the marydda-marga follow their duties and attain God 
in course of time, but those who follow the pusfi-marga depend 
entirely on the grace of God. God’s grace is not conditioned by 

1 See Aufrechts’ Catalogus Catalogorum. 
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good deeds, such as gifts, sacrifices, etc., or by the performance of 
the prescribed duties, The jivas as such are the natural objects to 
whom God's grace is extended when He is pleased by good deeds. 
But it is more appropriate to hold that God’s grace is free and inde- 
pendent of any conditions; God’s will, being eternal, cannot be 
dependent on conditions originated through causes and effects. 
The opponents’ view—that by good deeds and by prescribed duties 
performed for God, bhakti is attained, and through bhakti there is 
the grace of God and, through that, emancipation—is wrong; for 
though different persons may attain purity by the performance of 
good deeds, yet some may be endowed with knowledge and others 
with bhakti; and this difference cannot be explained except on the 
supposition that God’s grace is free and unconditioned. The sup- 
position that with grace as an accessory cause the purity of the 
mind produces bhakti is also wrong; it is much better to suppose 
that the grace of God flows freely and does not require the co- 
operation of other conditions; for the scriptures speak of the free 
exercise of God’s grace. Those whom God takes in the path of 
marydadd attain their salvation in due course through the per- 
formance of duties, purity of mind, devotion, etc.; but those to 
whom He extends His special grace are accepted in the path of 
pustt-bhakt:; they attain bhakti even without the performance of any 
prescribed duties. The prescription of duties is only for those who 
are in the path of maryddda; the inclination to follow either the 
marydadd or the pusfi path depends on the free and spontaneous 
will of God?, so that even in the maryddd-marga bhakt: is due to 
the grace of God and not to the performance of duties?. Vitthala’s 
view of the relation of God’s will to all actions, whether performed 
by us or happening in the course of natural and material causes, 
reminds us of the’ doctrine of occasionalism, which is more or less 
of the same period as Vitthala’s enunciation of it; he says that 
whatever actions happened, are happening or will happen are 
due to the immediately preceding will of God to that effect; all 
causality is thus due to God’s spontaneous will at the preceding 

1 yer jtvesu yatha ice iasiced tathawa tesdm pravrtter Gvasyakatodt. 
Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya, p. 

* In the Bhake-hamsa (p. 56) of Vitthala 1t 1s said that bhakt: means affection 
(sneha): bhaktipadasya saktth sneha eva. Worship itself 18 not bhakti, but may lead 


to it; since bhakti 1s of the nature of affection, there cannot be any viddhi or 
injunction with reference to it. 
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moment!, The causality of so-called causes and conditions, or of 
precedent-negations (prag-abhava), or of the absence of negative 
causes and conditions, is thus discarded; for all these elements are 
effects, and therefore depend upon God’s will for their happening; 
for without that nothing could happen. God’s will is the ultimate 
cause of all effects or happenings. As God’s will is thus the only 
cause of all occurrences or destructions, so it is the sole cause of the 
rise of bhakti in any individual. It is by His will that people are 
associated with different kinds of inclinations, but they work dif- 
ferently and that they have or have not bhakti. Vitthala is said to 
have been a friend of Akbar. His other works were commentaries 
on Pusti-pravaha-maryadda and Siddhdnta-muktavali, Anubhdsya- 
piirtti (a commentary on the Amubhdsya), Nibandha-prakdsa, 
Subodhini-tppani (a commentary on the Subodhini), otherwise 
called Sannydsavaccheda. Vallabhacarya’s first son was Gopi- 
nathaji Maharaja, who wrote Séadhanadipaka and other minor 
works, and Vitthala was his second son. Vitthala had seven sons 
and four daughters. 

Pitambara, the great-grandson of Vitthala, the pupil of Vitthala 
and the father of Purusottama, wrote Avatdravddavali, Bhakt- 
rasatvavada, Dravya-suddhi and its commentary, and a com- 
mentary on the Pusft-pravaha-maryadaé. Purusottama was born 
in 1670; he wrote the following books; Subodhini-prakdsa (a com- 
mentary on the Subodhini commentary of Vallabha on the Bhdga- 
vata-purana), Upanisad-dipika, Avarana-bhanga on the Prakasa 
commentary of Vallabha on his Tattvartha-dipikd, Prarthana- 
ratnakara, Bhakti-hamsa-vveka, Utsava-pratana, Suvarna-sitra (a 
commentary on the Vidvanamandana) and Sodasa-grantha-vivurti. 
He 1s said to have written twenty-four philosophical and theological 
tracts, of which seventeen have been available to the present writer, 
viz., Bhedabheda-svariipa-nirnaya, Bhagavat-prattkyti-pijanavada, 
Srsti-bheda-vdda, Khyati-vdda, Andhakdra-vdda, Brahmanatvéadt- 
devatddi-vdda, Fiva-pratibimbatva-khandana-vada, Avirbhava- 
tirobhdva-vdda, Pratibimba-vdda, Bhaktyutharsa-vdda, Urddhva- 
pundra-dhérana-vdda, Mdladhérana-vada, Upadesa-visaya-sanké- 
nirdsa-vdda, Marti-pitjana-vada, Sankha-cakra-dhdrana-vada. He 

1 yada yadda yat yat karyyam bhavats bhavi abhiid vd tat-tatkdlopddhau 


kramtkenawa tena tena hetund tat tat karyyam kartsye ti tatah plrvam bhagavad- 
scchd asty dsid vd 1ti mantavyam. Ibid. p. 9. 
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also wrote commentaries on Sevdphala, Sannydsa-nirnaya and 
Bhakti-vardhini, the Bhdsya-prakdsa and the Utsava-pratana. He 
wrote these commentaries also; Nirodha-laksana, Falabheda, Pafica- 
pddya, and the Tirtha commentary on the Bhakti-hamsa of 
Vitthala on the Stddhanta-muktavali and the Bala-bodha. He also 
wrote a sub-commentary on Vitthala’s Bhdsya on the Gdyatri, a 
commentary on Vallabhastaka, the Veddnta-karanamdla and the 
Sastrartha-prakarana-nibandha, and a commentary on the Gitd. 
He is said to have written about nine hundred thousand verses, 
and is undoubtedly one of the most prominent members of the 
Vallabha school. 

Muralidhara, the pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary on 
Vallabha’s Bhasya called the Bhasya-fika; also the Paratattvafjana, 
Bhakti-cintamani, Bhagavannama-darpana, Bhagavannama-vai- 
bhava. Vitthala’s great-grandson Vallabha, born in 1648, wrote the 
Subodhini-lekha, a commentary on the Sevaphala, a commentary 
on the Sodasa-grantha, the Gitd-tattva-dipani, and other works. 
Gopeévarajt Maharaja, the son of Kalyanaraja and the great- 
grandson of Vitthala, was born in 1595, and wrote the Rasm: 
commentary on the Prakdsa of Vallabha, the Subodhini-bubhutra- 
bodhini, and a Hindi commentary on the Siksdpatra of Hariraya. 
The other Gopegvara, known also as Yogi Gopesvara, the author 
of Bhaktt-martanda, was born much later, in 1781. Giridharji, born 
in 1845, wrote the Bhdsya-vivarana and other works. 

Muralidhara, the pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary on 
Vallabha’s Anubhdsya, a commentary on the Sdndilya-sittra, the 
Paratattvafijana, the Bhakti-cinta@mani, the Bhagavanndma-darpana 
and the Bhagavanndma-vaibhava. Raghunatha, born in 1557, 
wrote the commentary Nd@ma-candrikd on Vallabha’s Bhakti-hamsa, 
also commentaries on his Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya and Vallabhastaka 
(the Bhakti-tarangini and the Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya-vivrti). He also 
wrote a commentary on the Purusottama-stotra and the Valla- 
bhastaka. Vallabha, otherwise known as Gokulanatha, son of 
Vitthala, born in 1550, wrote the Prapajica-sdra-bheda and com- 
mentaries on the Siddhdnta-muktdvali, Nirodha-laksana, Madhura- 
staka, Sarvottamastotra, Vallabhastaka and the Gdyatri-bhdsya of 
Vallabhicirya. Kalyanaraja, son of Govindaraja, son of Vitthala, 
was born in 1571, and wrote commentaries on the Jalabheda and 
the Siddhdnta-muktdvali. His brother Gokulastava, born in 1580, 
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wrote a commentary called Trividhadndmavali-viorti. Devakinandana 
(1570), son of Raghunatha and grandson of Vitthala, wrote the 
Prakd§a commentary on the Bala-bodha of Vallabhacarya. 
Ghanasy4ma (1574), grandson of Vitthala, wrote a sub-commentary 
on the Madhurdstaka-viurti of Vitthala. Krsnacandra Gosvami, 
son of Brajanatha and pupil of Vallabhacarya, wrote a short com- 
mentary on the Brahma-sitra, the Bhdva-prakasika, in the fashion 
of his father Brajanatha’s Marictkad commentary on the Brahma- 
siitra. 'This Brajanatha also wrote a commentary on Siddhanta- 
muktavali, Hariraja (1593), son of Kalyanaraja, wrote the Siksa- 
patra and commentaries on the Siddhanta-muktavalt, the Nirodha- 
laksana, Paficapddya, Madhurdstaka, and a Parisista in defence of 
Kalyanaraja’s commentary on the Falabheda. Gopesa (1598), son 
of Ghanasyama, wrote commentaries on the Ntrodha-laksana, 
Sevdphala and Sannydsanirnaya. GopeSvaraji Maharaja (1598), 
brother of Hariraja, wrote a Hindi commentary on Hariraja’s 
Siksapatra. Dvarakega, a pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary 
on Siddhdnta-muktaévali. Jayagopala Bhatta, disciple of Kalyana- 
raja, wrote commentaries on the Sevdphala and the Taittiriya 
Upanisad. Vallabha (1648), great-grandson of Vitthala, wrote com- 
mentaries on the Siddhanta-muktavali, Nirodha-laksana, Seva- 
phala, Sannydsa-mrnaya, Bhaktt-vardhini, Falabheda and the 
Madhurastaka. Brajaraya, son of Syamala, wrote a commentary on 
the Nirodha-laksana. ndivesa and Govardhana Bhatta wrote 
respectively Gdyatryartha-vivarana and Gdyatryartha. Sri- 
dharasvami wrote the Bala-bodhini commentary on the Anubhdsya 
of Vallabha. Guridhara, the great-grandson of Vitthala, wrote the 
Siddhddvatta-mdrtanda and the Prapafica-vada, following Vidvana- 
mandana. His pupil Ramakrsna wrote the Prakasa commentary on 
the Siddhadvaita-martanda, and another work, the Suddhddvatta- 
parikskara. Yogi Gopesvara(1787) wrote the Vddakatha, Atmavada, 
Bhakti-martanda, Caturthadhikaranamala, the Rasmi commentary 
on the Bhdsya-prakdsa of Purusottama, and a commentary on 
Purusottama’s Vedantadhtkaranamala. Gokulotsava wrote a com- 
mentary on the Trividhdndmavali of Vallabha. Brajesvara Bhatta 
wrote the Brahmavidya-bhavana, Haridasa the Hariddsa-siddhanta, 
Iccharama the Pradipa on Vallabha’s Anubhdsya and Nirbhaya- 
rama, the pupil of the Adhikarana-samgraha. 
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Vignusvamin. 


Visnusvamin is regarded by tradition as being the earliest 
founder of the wisuddhdadvaita school which was regenerated by 
Vallabha. Sridhara, in his commentary on the Bhdgavata-puréna, 
also refers to Visnusvamin, and it is possible that he wrote a com- 
mentary on the Bhdgavata-purana; but no such work is available. 
A brief account of Visnusvamin’s views is available in the Sakala- 
caryd-mata-samgraha (by an anonymous writer), which merely 
summarizes Vallabha’s views; there is nothing new in it which 
could be taken up here for discussion. This work, however, does 
not contain any account of Vallabha’s philosophy, from which it 
may be assumed that it was probably written before the advent of 
Vallabha, and that the view of Visnusvamin contained therein was 
drawn either from the traditional account of Visnusvamin or from 
some of his works not available at the present time. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the account of Visnusvamin in the Sakalacaryd- 
mata-samgraha is in reality a summary statement of Vallabha’s 
views imposed on the older writer Visnusvamin. Vallabha himself, 
however, never refers to Visnusvamin as the originator of his 
system; there is a difference of opinion among the followers of 
Vallabha as to whether Vallabha followed in the footsteps of 
Visnusvamin. It is urged that while Vallabha emphasized the pure 
monistic texts of the Upanisads and regarded Brahman as un- 
differentiated, as one with himself, and as one with his qualities, 
Visnusvamin emphasized the duality implied in the Vedantic 
texts!. Vallabha also, in his .Subodhini commentary on the 
Bhdgavata-purdna (111. 32. 37) describes the view of Visnusvamin 
as propounding a difference between the Brahman and the world 
through the quality of tamas, and distinguishes his own view as 
propounding Brahman as absolutely qualityless*. The meagre 
account of Visnusvamin given in Sakalacaryd-mata-samgraha 
does not lend us any assistance in discovering whether his view 
differed from that of Vallabha, and, if it did, in what points. It is 

1 Thus Nirbhayardma, in Adjskarana-samgraha (p. 1), says: tasydpi durbo- 
dhatvena vydkhydna-sdpeksatayd tasya vyakhydtdro Visnusvdm-madhva-pra- 
bhriayo Racerini tet pracaa sevya-sevaka-bhdvasya ca vtrodham manvdnd 
abheda-bodhaka-frutigu lakganayd bheda-paratvam suddham bhedam angicakruh. 


* te ca sdmpratam Visgusvdmyanusdrinah tattva-vddino Ramdmygat ca tamo- 
rajah-sativair bhinnd asmat-pratipdditdc ca nairgunvddasya. Ibid. p. 1. 
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also not impossible that the author of Sakalacaryd-mata-samgraha 
had not himself seen any work of Visnusvamin and had transferred 
the views of Vallabha to Visnusvamin, who, according to some 
traditions, was the originator of the Suddhadvaita system}. 

According to the Vallabha-dig-vijaya there was a king called 
Vijaya of the Pandya kingdom in the south. He had a priest 
Devasvamin, whose son was Visnusvamin. Sukasvamin, a great 
religious reformer of North India, was his fellow-student in the 
Vedanta; it is difficult to identify him in any way. Visnusvamin 
went to Dvaraka, to Brndavana, then to Puri, and then returned 
home. At an advanced age he left his household deities to his son, 
and having renounced the world in the Vaisnava fashion, came to 
Kafici, He had many pupils there, e.g., Sridevadargana, Srikantha, 
Sahasrarci, Satadhrti, Kumarapada, Parabhiti, and others. 
Before his death he left the charge of teaching his views to Sri- 
devadarsana. He had seven hundred principal followers teaching 
his views; one of them, Rajavisnusvamin, became a teacher in the 
Andhra country. Visnusvamin’s temples and books were said to 
have been burnt at this time by the Buddhists. Vilva-mangala, a 
Tamil saint, succeeded to the pontifical chair at Srirangam, 
Vilva-mangala left the pontifical chair at Kafici to Deva-~mangala and 
went to Brndavana. Prabhavisnusvamin succeeded to the pontifical 
chair; he had many disciples, e.g., Srikanthagarbha, Satyavati 
Pandita, Somagiri, Narahari, Srantanidhi and others. He installed 
Srantanidhi in his pontifical chair before his death. Among the 
Visnusvamin teachers was one Govindacarya, whose disciple 
Vallabhacarya is said to have been. It 1s difficult to guess the date 
of Visnusvamin; it is not unlikely, however, that he lived in the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century. 


1 This tradition is found definitely maintained in the Vallabha-dig-vyaya, 
written by Jadundthay! MahGrajya. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
CAITANYA AND HIS FOLLOWERS 


Caitanya’s Biographers. 


CAITANYA was the fast of the Vaisnava reformers who had suc- 
ceeded Nimbarka and Vallabha. As a matter of fact, he was a junior 
contemporary of Vallabha. So far as he 1s known to us, he did not 
leave behind any work treating of his own philosophy, and all that 
we can know of it is from the writings of his contemporary and later 
admirers and biographers. Even from these we know more of his 
character and of the particular nature of his devotion to God than 
about his philosophy. It is therefore extremely difficult to point 
out anything as being the philosophy of Caitanya. Many bio- 
graphies of him were written in Sanskrit, Bengali, Assamese 
and Oriya and a critical study of the materials of Caitanya’s 
biography in Bengali was published some time ago by Dr Biman 
Behari Mazumdar. Of the many biographies of Caitanya those by 
Murarigupta and Vrndavanadasa deal with the first part of 
Caitanya’s life, and the latter’s work is regarded as the most 
authoritative and excellent treatment of his early life. Again, 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Life, which emphasizes the second and third 
parts of Caitanya’s life, is regarded as the most philosophical and 
instructive treatment of his most interesting period. Indeed, 
Vrndavanadasa’s Caitanya-bhdgavata and Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s 
Caitanya-caritamrta stand out as the most important biographical 
works on Caitanya. We have already mentioned Murarigupta, who 
wrote a small work in Sanskrit, full of exaggerations, though he was 
a contemporary. There are also biographies by Jayananda and 
Locanadasa, entitled Cattanya-mangala. Some Govinda and 
Svariipa Damodara, supposed to have been personal attendants of 
Caitanya, were said to have kept notes, but these are apparently 
now lost. Kavi Karnapiira wrote the Caitanya-candrodaya-ndataka, 
which may be regarded as the principal source of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja’s work. Vrndavanad4sa was born in faka 1429 (A.D. 1507); 
he had seen Caitanya during the first fifteen years of his life. 
Caitanya died in Saka 1455 (A.D. 1533) and the Castanya-bhdgavata 
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was written shortly after. Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s work, Caitanya- 
caritamrta, was written long afterwards. Though there is some 
dispute regarding the actual date of its completion, it is well-nigh 
certain that it was in Saka 1537 (A.D. 1616). The other date, found 
in Prema-vildsa, is Saka 1503 (A.D. 1581), and this had been very 
well-combatted by Professor Radha Govinda Nath in his learned 
edition of the work. The Caitanya-candrodaya-ndtaka was written 
by Kavi Karnapiira in Saka 1494 (A.D. 1572). It would thus appear 
that for the most authentic account of Caitanya’s life one should 
refer to this work and to Vrndavanadisa’s Caitanya-bhdgavata. 
Kaviraja Krsnadasa’s Caitanya-caritamrta is, however, the most 
learned of the biographies. There was also a Caitanya-sahasra-ndma 
by Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, the Govinda-vijaya of Parama- 
nandapuri, songs of Caitanya by Gauridasa Pandita, the Gaudardja- 
vijaya of Paramananda Gupta, and songs of Caitanya by Gopala 
Basu. 


The Life of Caitanya. 


I shall attempt here to give only a brief account of Caitanya’s 
life, following principally the Caitanya-bhdgavata, Cattanya- 
candrodaya-najaka and Cattanya-caritamrta. 

There lived in Navadvipa Jagannatha Misgra and his wife Saci. 
On a full-moon day in Spring (the month of Phdlguna), when there 
was an eclipse of the moon, in Saka 1407 (A.D. 1485), Caitanya was 
born to them. Navadvipa at this time was inhabited by many 
Vaisnavas who had migrated from Sylhet and other parts of India. 
Thus there were Srivasa Pandita, Srirama Pandita, Candragekhara; 
Murarigupta, Pundarika Vidyanidhi, Caitanya-vallabha Datta. 
Thus the whole atmosphere was prepared for a big spark of fire 
which it was the business of Caitanya to throw into the combustible 
material. In Santupura, Advaita, a great Vaignava very much senior 
to Caitanya, was always regretting the general hollowness of the 
people and wishing for someone to create new fire. Caitanya’s 
elder brother Visvariipa had gone out as an ascetic, and Caitanya, 
then the only son left to his parents, was particularly cherished by 
his widowed mother Saci Devi, the daughter of Nilambara 
Chakravarti. 

Navadvipa was at this time under Moslem rulers who had 
grown tyrannical. Sadrvabhauma Bhattdcdrya, son of Visdrada 
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Pandita and a great scholar, had gone over to Orissa to take refuge 
under the Hindu king there, Prataparudra. 

Caitanya studied in the Sanskrit school (tol) of Sudaréana 
Pandita. His study in the school was probably limited to the 
Kalapa grammar and some kdvyas. Some later biographers say 
that he had also read Nydya (logic); there is, however, no proper 
evidence in support ofthis. He had, however, studied at home some 
Puranas, notably the great devotional work, Srimad-bhdgavata. As 
a student he was indeed very gifted; but he was also very vain, and 
always took special delight in defeating his fellow-students in 
debate. From his early days he had shown a strong liking for 
devotional songs. He took a special delight in identifying himself 
with Krsna. Among his associates the names of the following may 
be mentioned: Srinivasa Pandita and his three brothers, Vasudeva 
Datta, Mukunda Datta and Jagai, the writer, Srigarbha Pandita, 
Muriarigupta, Govinda, Sridhara, Gangadasa, Damodara, Candra- 
sekhara, Mukunda, Safijaya, Purusottama, Vijaya, Vakresvara, 
Sanatana, Hrdaya, Madana and Ramananda. Caitanya had received 
some instruction in the Vedas also from his father. He had also 
received instruction from Visnu Pandita and Gangadasa Pandita. 
At this period of his life he became intimately acquainted with 
Haridasa and Gadadhara. 

Caitanya’s first wife, Laksmi Devi, daughter of Vallabha Miséra, 
died of snake-bite; he then married Visnupriya. After his father’s 
death he went to Gaya to perform the post-funeral rites; there he 
is said to have met saintly persons like Paramananda Puri, Ivara 
Puri, Raghunatha Puri, Brahmananda Puri, Amara Puri, Gopala 
Puri, and Ananta Puri. He was initiated by Tévara Puri and decided 
to renounce the world. He came back, however, to Navadvipa and 
began to teach the Bhdgavata-purdna for some time. 

Nityananda, an ascetic (avadhita), joined him in Navadvipa. 
His friendship further kindled the fire of Caitanya’s passion for 
divine love, and both of them, together with other associates, began 
to spend days and nights in dancing and singing. It was at this time 
that through his influence and that of Nityananda, two drunkards, 
Jagai and Madhai, were converted to his Vaignava cult of love. 
Shortly after this, with his mother’s permission, he took the ascetic 
life and proceeded to Katwa, and from there to Santipur to meet 
Advaita there. From this place he started for Puri with his followers. 
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Such is the brief outline of Caitanya’s early life, bereft of all 
interesting episodes, and upon it there is a fair amount of unanimity 
among his various biographers. 

Krenadasa Kaviraja’s Bengali work, Caitanya-caritdmrta, is 
probably one of the latest of his biographies, but on account of its 
recondite character has easily surpassed in popularity all other 
biographies of Caitanya. He divides Caitanya’s life into three parts: 
Adilila (the first part), Madhya-lila (the second part) and Antyalila 
(the last part). The first part consists of an account of the first twenty- 
four years, at the end of which Caitanya renounced the world. He 
lived for another twenty-four years, and these are divided into 
two sections, the second and the last part of his life. Of these twenty- 
four years, six years were spent on pilgrimage; this marks the middle 
period. The remaining eighteen years were spent by him in Puri 
and form the final period, of which six years were spent in preaching 
the cult of holy love and the remaining twelve years in deep ecstasies 
and suffering pangs of separation from his beloved Krsna, the Lord. 

After his renunciation in the twenty-fourth year of his life, in 
the month of Mdgha (January), he started for Brndavana and 
travelled for three days in the Radha country (Bengal). He did not 
know the way to Brndavana and was led to Santipura by Nitya- 
nanda. Caitanya’s mother, along with many other people, Srivisa, 
Ramai, Vidyanidhi, Gadadhara, Vakreévara, Murari, Suklambara, 
Sridhara, Vyaya, Vasudeva, Mukunda, Buddhimanta Khan, 
Nandana and Sajfijaya, came to see him at Santipur. From Santipur 
Caitanya started for Puri with Nityananda, Pandita Jagadinanda, 
Damodara Pandita and Mukunda Dutta by the side of the Ganges, 
by way of Balesvar (in Orissa). He then passed by Yajpur and 
Saksigopala and came to Puri. Having arrived there, he went 
straight to the temple of Jagannatha, looked at the image and fell 
into a trance. Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, who was then residing at 
Puri, brought him to his house; Nityananda, Jagadinanda, Damodara 
all came and joined him there. Here Caitanya stayed for some 
time at the house of Sarvabhauma and held discussions with him, 
in the course of which he refuted the monistic doctrines of Sankara’. 


1 There is considerable divergence about this episode with Sirvabhauma; 
the Sanskrit Castenya-carstdmyta and the Cattanya-candrodaya-najaka do not 
agree with the description in the Castanya-caritamyta in Bengal of Kygnadiisa 
Kavirfija as given here. 
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After some time Caitanya started for the South and first came 
to Kfirmasthana, probably a place in the Ganjam district (South 
Orissa); he then passed on by the banks of the Godavari and met 
Ramananda Ray. In a long conversation with him on the subtle 
aspect of the emotion of bhakti Caitanya was very much impressed 
by him; he passed some time with him in devotional songs and 
ecstasies. He then resumed his travel again and is said to have 
passed through Mallikarjuna-tirtha, Ahobala-Nrsimha, Skanda- 
tirtha and other places, and later on came to Srirangam on the 
banks of the Kaveri. Here he lived in the house of Venkata Bhatta 
for four months, after which he went to the Rsabha mountain, 
where he met Paramananda Puri. It 1s difficult to say how far he 
travelled in the South, but he must have gone probably as far as 
Travancore. It is also possible that he visited some of the places where 
Madhvacarya had great influence, and it is said that he had dis- 
cussions with the teachers of the Madhva school. He discovered 
the Brahma-samhitad and the Krsna-karndmrta, two important 
manuscripts of Vaisnavism, and brought them with him. He is said 
to have gone a little farther in the East up to Nasika; but it is 
difficult to say to what extent the story of these tours is correct. 
On his return journey he met Ramananda Ray again, who followed 
him to Puri. 

After his return to Puri, Prataparudra, then King of Puri, 
solicited his acquaintance and became his disciple. In Puri 
Caitanya began to live in the house of Kasi Misra. Among others, 
he had as his followers Janardana, Krsnadasa, Sikhi Mahit, 
Pradyumna Misra, Jagannatha Dasa, Murari Mahiti, Candaneévara 
and Simhegvara. Caitanya spent most of his time in devotional 
songs, dances and ecstasies. In a.p. 1514 he started for Brndavana 
with a number of followers; but so many people thronged him by 
the time he came to Panihati and Kamarahiti that he cancelled his 
programme and returned to Puri. In the autumn of the next year 
he again started for Brndavana with Balabhadra Bhattacdrya and 
came to Benares; there he defeated in a discussion a well-known 
teacher, Prakasananda, who held monistic doctrines. In Brndavana 
he met Sri-ripa Gosvimi, Uddhavadisa Madhava, and others. 
Then he left Brndavana and Mathura and went to Allahabad by 
the side of the Ganges. There he met Vallabha Bhatta and 
Raghupati Upadhyaya, and gave elaborate religious instruction to 
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Sri-ripa. Later on Caitanya met Sandtana and imparted further 
religious instruction to him. He returned to Benares, where he 
taught Prakaéananda; then he came back to Purt and spent some 
time there. Various stories are narrated in the Castanya-caritdmryta, 
describing the ecstatic joy of Caitanya in his moods of inspiration; 
on one occasion he had jumped into the sea in a state of ecstasy and 
was picked up by a fisherman. It is unfortunate, however, that we 
know nothing of the exact manner in which he died. 


Emotionalism of Caitanya. 


The religious life of Caitanya unfolds unique pathological 
symptoms of devotion which are perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of any other saints that we know of. The nearest approach will 
probably be in the life of St Francis of Assisi; but the emotional 
flow in Caitanya seems to be more self-centred and deeper. In the 
beginning of his career he not only remained 1mmersed as it were 
in a peculiar type of self-intoxicating song-dance called the kirtana, 
but he often imitated the various episodes of Krsna’s life as told in 
the Puranas. But with the maturity of his life of renunciation his 
intoxication and his love for Krsna gradually so increased that he 
developed symptoms almost of madness and epilepsy. Blood came 
out of the pores of his hair, his teeth chattered, his body shrank 
in a moment and at the next appeared to swell up. He used to rub 
his mouth against the floor and weep, and had no sleep at night. 
Once he jumped into the sea; sometimes the joints of his bones 
apparently became dislocated, and sometimes the body seemed to 
contract. The only burden of his songs was that his heart was 
aching and breaking for Krsna, the Lord. He was fond of reading 
the dramas of Ramananda Ray, the poems of Candidasa and 
Vidyapati, the Krsna-karndmrta of Vilva-mangala and the Gita- 
govinda of Jayadeva; most of these were mystic songs of love for 
Krsna in erotic phraseology. Nowhere do we find any account of 
such an ecstatic bhakti in the Puranas, in the Gitd or in any other 
religious literature of India—the Bhdgavata-purdna has, no doubt, 
one or two verses which in a way anticipate the sort of bhakti that 
we find in the life of Caitanya—but without the life of Caitanya our 
storehouse of pathological religious experience would have been 
wanting in one of the most fruitful harvests of pure emotionalism 
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in religion. Caitanya wrote practically nothing, his instructions 
were few and we have no authentic record of the sort of discussions 
that he is said to have held. He gave but little instruction, his 
preaching practically consisted in the demonstration of his own 
mystic faith and love for Krsna; yet the influence that he exerted 
on his contemporaries and also during some centuries after his 
death was enormous. Sanskrit and Bengali literature during this 
time received a new impetus, and Bengal became in a sense 
saturated with devotional lyrics. It is difficult for us to give any 
account of his own philosophy save what we can gather from the 
accounts given of him by his biographers. Jiva Gosvami and 
Baladeva Vidy4bhiisana are probably the only persons of im- 
portance among the members of his faith who tried to deal with 
some kind of philosophy, as we shall see later on. 


Gleanings from the Caitanya-Caritamrta on the 
subject of Caitanya’s Philosophical Views. 


Krsnadasa Kaviraja, otherwise known as Kaviraja Gosvami, 
was not a contemporary of Caitanya; but he came into contact with 
many of his important followers and it may well be assumed that 
he was 1n possession of the traditional account of the episodes of 
Caitanya’s life as current among them. He gives us an account of 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma’s discussion with Caitanya at Puri, in 
which the latter tried to refute the monistic view. The supposed 
conversation shows that, according to Caitanya, Brahman cannot 
be indeterminate (mrvisesa); any attempt to prove the indeter- 
minateness of Brahman would only go the other way, prove His 
determinate nature and establish the fact that He possesses all 
possible powers. These powers are threefold in their nature: the 
Vignu-sakti, the ksetrajfa-sakti, and the avidyd-sakti. The first 
power, as Visnu-sakti, may further be considered from three points 
of view, the hldd:ni, saudhini and samvit. These three powers, bliss, 
being, and consciousness, are held together in the transcendent 
power (pard-sakti or Visnu-Sakti) of God. The hsetrajfia-sakti or 
jtva-sakti (the power of God as souls of individuals) and the avidyd- 
fakti (by which the world-appearances are created) do not exist in 
the transcendent sphere of God. The Brahman is indeed devoid of 
all prakrta or phenomenal qualities, but He is indeed full of non- 
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phenomenal qualities. It is from this point of view that the 
Upanisads have described Brahman as nirguna (devoid of qualities) 
and also as devoid of all powers (nthéakttka). The individual souls 
are within the control of mayd-Sakti; but God is the controller of the 
mayd-sakti and through it of the individual souls. God creates the 
world by His unthinkable powers and yet remains unchanged 
within Himself. The world thus is not false; but, being a creation, it 
is destructible. The Sankarite interpretation of the Brahma-siitra is 
wrong and is not in consonance with the purport of the Upanisads. 

In chapter vii of the Madhya-lild of the Caitanya-caritamrta 
we have the famous dialogue between Caitanya and Ramananda 
regarding the gradual superiority of the ideal of love. Ramananda 
says that devotion to God comes as the result of the performance of 
caste-duties. We may note here that according to the Bhakt:- 
rasadmrta-sindhu bhakti consists in attaching oneself to Krsna for 
His satisfaction alone, without being in any way influenced by the 
desire for philosophic knowledge, karma or disinclination from 
worldly things (vairdgya), and without being associated with any 
desire for one’s own interests}. 

The Visnu-purdna, as quoted in the Ca:tanya-caritamrta, holds 
the view that it is by the performance of caste-duties and dsrama- 
duties that God can be worshipped. But the point is whether such 
performance of caste-duties and dsrama-duties can lead one to the 
attainment of bhakt: or not. If bhakti means the service of God for 
His sake alone (dnukillyena Krsndnusevanam), then the performance 
of caste-duties cannot be regarded as a necessary step towards its 
attainment; the only contribution that it may make can be the 
purification of mind, whereby the mind may be made fit to receive 
the grace of God. Caitanya, not satisfied with the reply of Rami- 
nanda, urges him to give a better account of bhakti. Ramananda 
in reply says that a still better state is that in which the devotee 
renounces all his interests in favour of God in all his performance 
of duties; but there is a still higher state in which one renounces 
all his duties through love of God. Unless one can renounce all 
thoughts about one’s own advantage, one cannot proceed in the 
path of love. The next higher stage is that in which devotion is 


1 anydbhildgitddinyam jiidna-karmddy-andvrtam. 
anukilyena Krsydnusevanam bhakteruttamd. 
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impregnated with knowledge. Pure devotion should not have, 
however, any of the obstructive influences of knowledge; philo- 
sophical knowledge and mere disinclination obstruct the course of 
bhakti. Knowledge of God’s nature and wisdom regarding the 
nature of the intimate relation of man with God may be regarded 
as unobstructive to bhakti. The natural and inalienable attachment 
of our mind to God is called prema-bhakt:; it is fivefold: sdnta 
(peaceful love), dasya (servant of God), sakhya (friendship with 
God), vdtsalya (filial attitude towards God), and madhurya (sweet 
love, or love of God as one’s lover). The different types of love may 
thus be arranged as above 1n a hierarchy of superiority; love of God 
as one’s bridegroom or lover is indeed the highest. The love of the 
gopis for Krsna in the love-stories of Krsna in Brndavana typifies 
this highest form of love and particularly the love of Radha for 
Krsna. Ramananda closes his discourse with the assertion that in 
the highest altitude of love, the lover and the beloved melt together 
into one, and through them both one unique manifestation of love 
realizes itself. Love attains its highest pitch when both the lover 
and the beloved lose their individuality in the sweet milky flow of 
love. 

Later on, in Madhya-lila, chapter xxix, Caitanya, in describing 
the nature of Suddhd bhakti (pure devotion), says that pure devotion 
is that in which the devotee renounces all desires, all formal worship, 
all knowledge and work, and is attached to Krsna with all his sense- 
faculties, A true devotee does not want anything from God, but is 
satisfied only in loving Him. It shows the same symptoms as 
ordinary human love, rising to the highest pitch of excellence. 

In chapter xx11 of Madhya-lild 1t is said that the difference in 
intensity of devotion depends upon the difference of the depth of 
emotion. One who is devoted to Krsna must possess preliminary 
moral qualities; he must be kind, truthful, equable to all, non- 
injurious, mdgnanimous, tender, pure, selfless, at peace with him- 
self and with others; he must do good to others, must cling to 

Krsna as his only support, must indulge in no other desires, must 
make no other effort than that of worshipping Krsna, must be 
steady, must be in full control of all his passions; he should not be 
unmindful, should be always prepared to honour others, be full of 
humility and prepared to bear with fortitude all sorrows; he should 
indulge in association with true devotees—it is by such a course 
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that love of Krsna will gradually dawn in him. A true Vaigsnava 
should give up the company of women and of all those who are not 
attached to Krsna. He should also give up caste-duties and 
dsrama-duties and cling to Krsna in a helpless manner. To cling 
to Krsna and to give oneself up to Him is the supreme duty of a 
Vaisnava. Love of Krsna is innate in a man’s heart, and it is 
manifested under encouraging conditions. Love for God is a 
manifestation of the Alddini power of God, and by virtue of the 
fact that it forms a constituent of the individual soul, God’s 
attraction of individual souls towards Him is a fundamental fact 
of human life; it may remain dormant for a while, but it is bound 
to wake under suitable conditions. 

The individual souls share both the hladini and the samvit Sakti 
of God, and the ma@yd-sakti typified in matter. Standing between 
these two groups of power, the individual souls are called the 
tatastha-sakt:. A soul is impelled on one side by material forces and 
attractions, and urged upwards by the hiadimi-sakti of God. A man 
must therefore adopt such a course that the force of material 
attractions and desires may gradually wane, so that he may be 
pulled forward by the hladini-sakti of God. 


Some Companions of Caitanya. 


A great favourite of Caitanya was Nityananda. The exact date 
of his birth and death is difficult to ascertain, but he seems to have 
been some years older than Caitanya. He was a Brahmin by caste, 
but became an avadhiita and had no caste-distinctions. He was a 
messenger of Caitanya, preaching the Vaisnava religion in Bengal 
during Caitanya’s absence at Puri; he is said to have converted to 
Vaisnavism many Buddhists and low-caste Hindus of Bengal. At 
a rather advanced stage of life, Nityananda broke the vow of 
asceticism and married the two daughters of Siirjadas Sarkhel, 
brother of Gaurdasa Sarkhel of Kalina; the two wives were Vasudha 
and Jahnavi. Nityadnanda’s son Virachand, also known as Vira- 
bhadra, became a prominent figure in the subsequent period of 
Vaignava history. 

Prataparudra was the son of Purusottamadeva, who had as- 
cended his throne in 1478, and himself ascended the throne in 
1503. He was very learned and took pleasure in literary disputes. 
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Mr Stirling, in his History of Orissa (published in 1891), says of 
him that he had marched with his army to RameSwaram and took 
the famous city of Vijayanagara; he had also fought the Mahome- 
dans and prevented them from attacking Puri. Caitanya’s activities 
in Puri date principally between 1516 and 1533. Ramananda Ray 
was a minister of Prataparudra, and at his intercession Caitanya 
came into contact with Prataparudra, who became one of his 
followers. The influence of Caitanya together with the conversion 
of Prataparudra produced a great impression upon the people of 
Orissa, and this led to the spread of Vaisnavism and the collapse of 
Buddhism there in a very marked manner. 

During the time of Caitanya, Hussain Shaha was the Nawab 
of Gaur. Two Brahmins, converted into Jslam and having the 
Mahomedan names Sakar Malik and Dabir Khas, were his two 
high officers; they had seen Caitanya at Ramkeli and had been 
greatly influenced by him, Later in their lives they were known as 
Sanatana and Ripa; they distributed their riches to the poor and 
became ascetics. Riipa is said to have met Caitanya at Benares, 
where he received instruction from him; he wrote many Sanskrit 
works of great value, e.g., Lalta-mddhava, Vidagdhamadhava, 
Ujjvalanilamani, Utkalika-vallari (written in 1550), Uddhava-dita, 
Upadesémrta, Karpanya-putyika, Gangastaka, Govindavirudavalt, 
Gaurangakalpataru, Cattanydstaka, Dana-keli-kaumudi, Nataka- 
candrikd, Padyadval, Paramartha-sandarbha, Priti-sandarbha, Pre- 
mendu-sdgara, Matkurd-mahima, Mukundamukta-ratnavali-stotra- 
fika, Yamundstakd, Rasémrta, Vildpa-kusumanjak, Brajavildsa- 
stava, Siksadasaka, Samksepa Bhagavatamrta, Sadhana-paddhati, 
Stavamdld, Hamsa-data-kavya, Harinamamrta-vydkarana, Hare- 
krsna-mahdmantraértha-nirfiipana, Chando’ stddasaka. 

Sanatana wrote the following works: Ujjvala-rasa-kand, Ujjvala- 
nilamani-tiké, Bhakti-bindu, Bhakti-sandarbha, Bhagavata-krama- 
sandarbha, Bhdgavatamyta, Yoga-sataka-vyakhydna, Visnu-tosini, 
Haribhakti-vildsa, Bhakti-rasémyta-sindhu. Sanatana had been put 
in prison by Hussain Shah when he heard that he was thinking of 
leaving him, but Sandtana bribed the gaoler, who set him at liberty. 
He at once crossed the Ganges and took the ascetic life; he went 
to Mathuri to meet his brother Ripa, and returned to Puri to meet 
Caitanya. After staying some months in Puri, he went to Brnda- 
vana. In the meanwhile Ripa had also gone to Puri and he also 
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returned to Brndavana. Both of them were great devotees and spent 
their lives in the worship of Krsna. 

Advaitacarya’s real name was Kamalakara Bhattacarya. He was 
born in 1434 and was thus fifty-two years older than Caitanya; he 
was a great Sanskrit scholar and resided at Santipur. He went to 
Nabadvipa to finish his studies. People at this time had become 
very materialistic; Advaita was very much gneved at it and used 
to pray in his mind for the rise of some great prophet to change their 
minds, Caitanya, after he had taken to ascetic life, had visited 
Advaita at Santipur, where both of them enjoyed ecstatic dances; 
Advaita was then aged about seventy-five. It is said that he had 
paid a visit to Caitanya at Puri. He is said to have died in 1539 
according to some, and in 1584 according to others (which is 
incredible). 

Apart from Advaita and Nityananda there were many other 
intimate companions of Caitanya, of whom Srivasa or Srinivasa was 
one. He was a brahmin of Sylhet who settled at Navadvipa; he was 
quite a rich man. It is not possible to give his exact birth-date, but 
he had died long before 1540 (when Jayananda wrote his Caitanya- 
mangala); he was probably about forty when Caitanya was born. 
Asa boy Caitanya was a frequent visitor to Srivasa’s house. He was 
devoted to the study of the Bhagavata, though in his early life he 
was more or less without a faith. He was also a constant companion 
of Advaita while he was at Navadvipa. When Caitanya’s mind was 
turned to God after his return from Gaya, Srivasa’s house was the 
scene of ecstatic dances. Srivasa then became a great disciple of 
Caitanya. Narayani, the mother of Brndavanadisa, the biographer 
of Caitanya, was a mece of Srivasa. 

Ramananda Ray, the minister of Prataparudra and author of 
the Fagannatha-vallabha, was very much admired by Caitanya. He 
was a native of Vidyanagara, in Central India. The famous dialogue 
narrated in the Caitanya-caritamrta shows how Caitanya himself 
took lessons from Ramananda on the subject of high devotion. 
Ramananda Ray on his part was very fond of Caitanya and often 
spent his time with him. 


CHAPTER XXXIil 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JIVA GOSVAMI 
AND BALADEVA VIDYABHOSANA, 
FOLLOWERS OF CAITANYA 


Ontplogy. 

JIva GosvAm! flourished shortly after Caitanya. He wrote a 
running commentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna which forms the 
second chapter (Bhdgavata-sandarbha) of his principal work, the 
Sat-sandarbha. In this chapter he says that, when the great sages 
identify themselves with the ultimate reality, their minds are unable 
to realize the diverse powers of the Lord. The nature of the Lord 
thus appears in a general manner (sémdanyena laksitam tatharva 
sphurat, p. 50), and at this stage the powers of Brahman are not 
perceived as different from Him. The ultimate reality, by virtue of 
its essential power (svariipasthhitayd eva saktyd), becomes the root 
support of all its other powers (pardsam ap: saktinam miila- 
Srayariipam), and through the sentiment of devotion appears to the 
devotees as the possessor of diverse powers; He 1s then called 
Bhagavan. Pure bliss (dnanda) 1s the substance, and all the other 
powers are its qualities; in association with all the other powers it 
is called Bhagavan or God}. The concept of Brahman 1s thus the 
partial appearance of the total personality denoted by the word 
Bhagavan; the same Bhagavan appears as Paramatman in His aspect 
as controlling all beings and their movements. The three names 
Brahman, Bhagavan and Paramatman are used in accordance with 
the emphasis that is put on the different aspects of the total com- 
posite meaning; thus, as any one of the special aspects of God ap- 
pears to the mind of the devotee, he associates it with the name 
of Brahman, Bhagavan or Paramatman?. 

The aspect as Brahman is realized only when the specific 
qualities and powers do not appear before the mind of the devotee. 


1 Gnanda-mdtram vurseryam samastdh saktayah ussesanani urisisto Bhagavan. 
Sat-sandarbha, p. 50. 

® tatratkaryaiva uibesana-bhedena tad aviiisfatvena ca prahpddandt tathawa 
tat-tad-updsakapurusdnubhava-bheddc ca duirbhdva-niimnor bhedah. Ibid. p. 53. 
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In realizing the pure consciousness as the nature of the devotee’s 
own self the nature of the Brahman as pure consciousness is also 
realized; the realization of the identity of one’s own nature with 
that of Brahman is effected through the special practice of devo- 
tion'. In the monistic school of Vedanta, as interpreted by 
Sankara, we find that the identity of the self with the Brahman is 
effected through the instruction in the Vedantic maxim: “that art 
thou” (tat tvam asi). Here, however, the identity is revealed 
through the practice of devotion, or rather through the grace of 
God, which is awakened through such devotion. 

The abode of Bhagavan is said to be Vatkuntha. There are two 
interpretations of this word; in one sense it is said to be identical 
with the very nature of Brahman as unobscured by mdyd?; in 
another interpretation it is said to be that which is neither the 
manifestation of rajas and tamas nor of the material sattva as 
associated with rajas and tamas. It is regarded as having a different 
kind of substance, being the manifestation of the essential power of 
Bhagavan or as pure sattva. This pure sattva is different from the 
material sattva of the Samkhyists, which is associated with rajas and 
tamas, and for this reason it is regarded as aprdkrta, i.e., tran- 
scending the praékrta. For this reason also 1t 1s regarded as eternal 
and unchanging’. The ordinary gunas, such as sattva, rajas and 
tamas, are produced from the movement of the energy of kdla 
(time); but the sattva-Vatkuntha is not within the control of kdla‘. 
The Vatkuntha, thus being devoid of any qualities, may in one 
sense be regarded as nirvisesa (differenceless); but in another 
sense differences may be said to exist in it also, although they 

1 Jhd. p. 54 nanu siikgyma-cd-riipatvam paddrthdnubhave katham piirna- 
eid-adkdra-riipa-madtya-brahma-svariipam sphuratu  tatrdha, ananyabodhyd- 
tmatayd cd-dkdratd-sdmyena suddha-tvam paddrthakyabodhya-svariipatayd. 
yady aft tddrg-dtmdnubhavdnantaram tad-ananya-bodhyata-krtau sddhaka- 
saktsr nast: tathapi plirvam tadartham eva ky tayd sarvatra’ pi upajtvyayd sddhana- 


bhaktyd arddhitasya §t-bhagavatah prabhavdd eva tad api tatrodayate. Ibid. 
P 54. 

1 yato vatkunthdt param Brahmakhyam tattvam param biinnam na bhavati. 
svartipa-iakn-ussesduyskarena mdyaya ndurtam tad ev tad-ripam. Ibid p. 57. 

3 yatra vaskunthe rayas tamaf ca na pravartate tayor misram sahacaram 
jadam yat sattvam na tad api. kintu anyad eva tac ca ya susthu sthdpaytsyamdnd 
mdyatah pard bhagavat-svarilpa-saktih tasydh vurtthtvena cd-ripam suddha- 
sattodkhyam sattvam. Ibid. p. 58. 

* Ibid. p. 59. This view, that the gunas are evolved by the movement of kala, 
18 not accepted in the ordinary classical view of Samkhya, but 1s a theory of the 
Paficarétra school. Cf Al:rbudhnya-samiutd, chs. 6 and 7. 
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can only be of the nature of the pure sativa or the essential power 


of God}. 

The essential power (svaritpa-éaktt) and the energy (maya- 
Sakti) are mutually antagonistic, but they are both supported in 
God*. The power of God is at once natural (soabhavika) and un- 
thinkable (acintya). It is further urged that even in the ordinary 
world the powers of things are unthinkable, Le., neither can they 
be deduced from the nature of the things nor can they be directly 
perceived, but they have to be assumed because without such an 
assumption the effect would not be explainable. The word “un- 
thinkable”’ (acintya) also means that it is difficult to assert whether 
the power is identical with the substance or different from it; on the 
one hand, power cannot be regarded as something extraneous to the 
substance, and, on the other, if it were identical with it, there could 
be no change, no movement, no effect. The substance is perceived, 
but the power is not; but, since an effect or a change is produced, 
the implication is that the substance must have exerted itself 
through its power or powers. Thus, the existence of powers as 
residing in the substance is not logically proved, but accepted as an 
implication®. The same is the case in régard to Brahman; His 
powers are identical with His nature and therefore co-eternal with 
Him. The concept of ‘“‘unthinkableness” (acintyatva) is used to 
reconcile apparently contradictory notions (durghata-ghatakatvam 
hy acintyatuam). The internal and essential power (antaranga- 
svariipa-sakti) exists in the very nature of the Brahman (svariipena) 
and also as its various manifestations designated by such terms 
as Vatkuntha, etc. (vatkunthadt-svaripa-vatbhava-rapena)*. The 
second power (tafasthasakti) is represented by the pure selves. 
The third power (bahtranga-mdyd-saktt) is represented by the 
evolution of all cosmical categories and their root, the pradhdna. 
The analogy offered is that of the sun, its rays and the various 


1 manu gunddy-abhdvan nirvisesa evdsau loka ity diamkya tatra usegas tasydk 
suddha-sattudtmikdydh svaripdnatirikta-sakter eva vildsa-ritpa sts. Sat-sandarbha, 
P. 59. 
® te ca svariipa-takii-mdyd-iakf paraspara-uiruddhe, tathd tayor vrttayak 
sva-sva-gaya eva paraspardviruddhd api bahuyah tathdpi tdsdm ekam nidhdnam 
tad eva, Ibid. p. 61. 

§ loke hi sarvesim bh&vdndm mam-mantrddindm saktayak acintya-jfdna- 
gocardh acintyam tarkdsaham yaj-jfidnam kdrydnyathdnupapats-pramduakam 

tarya gocardh santi. Ibid. pp. 63-4. 

ay Ibid. p. 65. 
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colours which are manifested as the result of refraction. The ex- 
ternal power of mdyd (bahtranga-sakti) can affect the fleas but not 
Brahman. 

The mayd is defined in the Bhdgavata (as interpreted by 
Sridhara) as that which is manifested without any object and is not 
yet perceivable in its own nature, like an illusory image of dark- 
ness', This is interpreted in a somewhat different form in the 
Bhdgavata-sandarbha, where it is said that maya is that which appears 
outside the ultimate reality or Brahman, and ceases to appear with 
the realization of Brahman. It has no appearance in its own 
essential nature, i.e., without the support of the Brahman it cannot 
manifest itself; it ts thus associated with Brahman in two forms as 
jiva-mayd and guna-mdyd. The analogy of abhdsa, which was ex- 
plained by Sridhara as “‘illusory image,” is here interpreted as the 
reflection of the solar light from outside the solar orb. The solar 
light cannot exist unless it is supported by the solar orb. But 
though this is so, yet the solar light can have an independent réle 
and play outside the orb when it is reflected or refracted; thus it 
may dazzle the eyes of man and blind them to its real nature, and 
manifest itself in various colours. So also the analogy of darkness 
shows that, though darkness cannot exist where there is light, yet 
it cannot itself be perceived without the light of the eyes. The 
prakrti and its developments are but manifestations or appearances, 
which are brought into being outside the Brahman by the power of 
the maya; but the movement of the mdyd, the functioning of the 
vital praénas, manas and the senses, the body, are all made possible 
by the fact that they are permeated by the original essential power 
of God (antaranga-sakti)*. Just as a piece of iron which derives its 
heat from the fire in which it is put cannot in its turn burn the fire 
or affect it in any manner, so the mdyd and its appearances, which 
derive their essence from the essential power of God, cannot in any 
way affect God or His essential power. 

The selves can know the body; but they cannotknow the ultimate 
reality and the ultimate perceiver of all things. It is through mayd 
that different things have an apparently independent existence and 


1 rte’rtham yat prattyeta na praftyeta cdtmané 
tad udydd dtmano maydm yathd bhdsam yatha tamah. 
* svariipa-bhiitdkhydm antarangdm faktim sarvasydpi praurtty-anyathd- 
nupapattyd. Ibid. p. 69. 
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are known by theselves; but the true and essential nature of Brahman 
is always one with all things, and, since in that state thereisno duality, 
there is nothing knowable and no form separate from it. Theultimate 
reality, which reveals all things, reveals itself also—the heat rays 
of fire, which derive their existence from the fire, cannot burn the 
fire itself!. The gunas—sattva, rajas and tamas—belong to the jiva 
and not to Brahman; for that reason, so long as the selves (jiva) 
are blinded by the power of mayd, there is an appearance of duality, 
which produces also the appearance of knower and knowable. The 
maya is again described as twofold, the guna-mdyd, which repre- 
sents the material forces (jadatmtka), and the dtma-mayd, which is 
the will of God. There is also the concept of jiva-mdyd, which is, 
again, threefold—creative (Bhi), protective (Sri), and destructive 
(Durga). The dtma-mayd is the essential power of God. In another 
sense mdyd is regarded as being composed of the three gunas. The 
word yoga-mdyda has also two meanings—it means the miraculous 
power achieved through the practice of the yoga when it is used as 
a power of the Yogins or sages; when applied to God (paramesvara), 
it means the manifestation of His spiritual power as pure con- 
sciousness (cic-chakti-vildsa). When mayd@-is used in the sense of 
atma-mdayda or God’s own mdyd, 1t has thus three meanings, viz., 
His essential power (svarapa-sakti), His will involving knowledge 
and movement (jridna-kriye), and also the inner dalhance of His 
power as consciousness (cic-chakti-vildsa)*. Thus, there is no 
maya in Vaitkuntha, because it itself is of the nature of maya or 
svariipa-Sakti; the Vatkuntha is, thus, identical with moksa (emanci- 
pation). 

Once it is admitted that the unthinkable power of God can 
explain all contradictory phenomena and also that by yoga-mdyd 
God can directly manitest any form, appearance or phenomena, it 
was easy for the Vaignavas of the Gaudiya school to exploit the idea 
theologically. Leaving aside the metaphysical idea of the non- 
Vaignava nature of the relation of God with His powers, they tried 

1 svariipa-vaibhave tasya jtvasya raimi-sthdntyasya mandalasthantyo ya dtma 
paramdtmd sa eva svaripa-saktyd sarvam abhiit, anddsta eva bhavann dste, na tu 
tat-pravesena, tat tatra starah sa ftvah kenetarena karana-bhiltena kam paddrtham 


patyet, na kendpi kam api patyet tty-arthak; na hi raimayak svasaktyd stirya- 
ata-vaibhuam prakdiayeyuh, mai cdreizo vahmm ntrdaheyuh. 
Saf-sandarbha, p. 71. 


’ miyate anayd itt mdyd-iabdena takii-mdtram api bhanyate. Ilid. p. 73. 
* Ibid. pp. 73-4. 
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by an extension of the metaphysical formula to defend their re- 
ligious belief in the theological nature of the episodes of Krgna in 
Vrndavana, as related in the Bhagavata. Thus they held that Krsna, 
including His body and all His dress and ornaments and the like, 
the Gopis, with whom He had dalliance, and even the cows and 
trees of Vrndavana, were physically existent in limited forms and 
at the same time unlimited and spiritual as a manifestation of the 
essential nature of God. The Vaisnavas were not afraid of any 
contradiction, because in accordance with the ingeniously-devised 
metaphysical formula the supra-logical nature of God’s power was 
such that through it He could manifest Himself in all kinds of 
limited forms, and yet remain identical with His own supreme 
nature as pure bliss and consciousness. The contradiction was only 
apparent; because the very assumption that God’s power is supra- 
logical resolves the difficulty of identifying the limited with the 
unlimited, the finite with the infinite!. The author of Sat-sandarbha 
takes great pains to prove that the apparent physical form of 
Krsna, as described in the Bhdgavata-purdna, is one with Brahman. 
It 1s not a case in which the identity is to be explained as having 
absolute affinity with Brahman (atyanta-taddtmya) or as being 
dependent on Brahman: if the Brahman reveals itself in pure mind, 
it must appear as one, without any qualitative difference of any 
kind; if, in associating Brahman with the form of Krsna, this form 
appears to be an additional imposition, it 1s not the revelation of 
Brahman. It cannot be urged that the body of Krsna is a product 
of pure sattva; for this has no rajas in it, and therefore there is no 
creative development in it. If there 1s any rajas in it, the body of 
Krsna cannot be regarded as made up of pure sattva; and, if there 
is any mixture of rajas, then it would be an impure state and there 
can be no revelation of Brahman in it. Moreover, the text of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna is definitely against the view that the body of 
Krgna is dependent only on pure sattva, because it asserts that the 
body of Krena is itself one and the same as pure sattva or pure 

2 Ind. pp. 70-92. satya-jfdndnantdnandarka-rasa-mirhstudd yugapad eva 
sarvam apt tat-tad-riipam vartata eva, kintu yilyam sarvadd sarvam na patyathets 
(p. 87). tatatca yadd tava yatrdmie tat-tad-updsand-phalasya yasya rilpasya 
prakdfanecchd tadaiva tatra tad-riipam prakdfate it. syam khadety asya yuktih. 
tasmdt tat tat sarvam api tasmun fri-kysna-riipe’ntarbhittam ity evam atrdpi 
tdtparyam upasamharati (p. 90). tad tttham madhyamdkdra eva sarvddhdratvat 


bibhutvam sddhitam, sarva-gatatudd ap: sddhyate. citram vataitad ekena vapugd 
yugapat prthak grhesu dvyasta-sdhasram striya eka udavahat. 
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consciousness}. Again, since the body of Krsna appears in diverse 
forms, and since all these, forms are but the various manifestations 
of pure consciousness and bliss, they are more enjoyable by the 
devotee than the Brahman?®. 

In the Paramdtma-sandarbha the jiva or individual is described 
as an entity which in its own nature is pure and beyond mdyd, but 
which perceives all the mental states produced by mdyd and is 
affected by them. It is called Ksetrajfig, because it perceives itself 
to be associated with its internal and external body (ksetra)®. In a 
more direct sense God is also called Ksetrajfia, because He not only 
behaves as the inner controller of mayd but also of all those that 
are affected by it.and yet remains one.with Himself through His 
essential power‘. The Ksetrajfa should not be interpreted in a 
monistic manner, to mean only a pure unqualified consciousness 
(nirvisesam cid-vastu), but as God, the supreme inner controller. 
The view that unqualified pure consciousness is the supreme 
reality is erroneous. Consequently a distinction is drawn between 
the vyasti-ksetrajfa (the individual person) and the samast:- 
ksetrajtia (the universal person}—God, the latter being the object 
of worship by the former. This form of God as the inner controller 
is called Paramatman. 

God is further supposed to manifest Himself in three forms: 
first, as the presiding lord of the totality of selves and the prakruy, 
which have come out of Him like sparks from fire—Sankarsana or 
Mahivisnu; secondly, as the inner controller of all selves in their 
totality (samasti-jivantaryami)—Pradyumna. The distinction be- 
tween the first and the second stage is that in the first the jiva and 
the prakrti are in an undifferentiated stage, whereas in the second 
the totality of the jivas has been separated outside of prakrti and 
stands independently by itself. The third aspect of God is that in 
which He resides in every man as his inner controller. 

The jivas are described as atomic in size; they are infinite in 
number and are but the parts of God. Mdyd is the power of God, 

1 tasya suddha-sattuasya pradkrtatvam tu msiddham eva tasmat na te prakrta- 
sattva-parindmd na vd tat-pracurdh kentu sva-prakdsatd-laksana-suddha-sattva-~ 
prakadtita Sat-sandarbha, p 148, also pp. 147-8. 

* Ind. p. 149. * Ibid. p. 209 

* maydydm mdyske'pt antar-yamatayd pravisto'ps svaripa-saktyd svariipa-stha 
@va na tu tat-samsakta sty arthah, vdsudevatvena sarva-ksetrayndtytudt so'parah 


hyetrajfia dtmd paramdtmd tad evam ap: mukhyam hsetrajfatvam paramdtmony 
eva, Ibid. p. 210. 
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and the word is used in various senses in various contexts; it may 
mean the essential power, the external power, and it has also the 
sense of pradhdna’. 

The author of the Saf-sandarbha denies the ordinary Vedantic 
view that the Brahman is pure consciousness and the support 
(Gsraya) of the objects (visaya or mdyd or ajfiana). He regards the 
relation between mdyd and Brahman as transcendental and supra- 
rational. Just as various conflicting and contradictory powers may 
reside in any particular medicine, so also various powers capable of 
producing manifold appearances may reside in Brahman, though 
the manner of association may be quite inexplicable and un- 
thinkable. The appearance. of duality is not dueto the presence of 
ajfidna (or ignorance) in the Brahman, but through His un- 
thinkable powers. The duality of the world can be reconciled with 
ultumate monism only on the supposition of the existence of the 
transcendent and supra-rational powers of God. This fact also 
explains how the power of God can transform itself into the 
material image without in any way affecting the unity and purity 
of God*. Thus both the subtle sivas and the subtle material powers 
of the universe emanate from Paramatman, from whom both the 
conscious and the unconscious parts of the universe are produced. 
Paramatman, considered in Himself, may be taken as the agent of 
production (mmitta-kdrana), whereas in association with His 
powers He may be regarded as the material cause of the universe 
(upddana-karana)*. Since the power of God 1s identical with the 
nature of God, the position of monism 1s well upheld. 

On the subject of the relation between the parts and the whole 
the author of the Sat-sandarbha says that the whole 1s not a con- 
glomeration of the parts, neither is the whole the transformation 
of the parts or a change induced in the parts. Nor can the whole 
be regarded as different from the parts or one with it, or as associ- 


1 ¢adevam sandarbha-duaye sakit-traya-vwrth krtd. tatra nadmdbhinnata- 
janita-bhranti-hdnadya samgraha-slokah mayd sydd antarangadyam bahsrangd ca sa 
smrtd 

pradhdne’ pi kvacad drstd tad-vrttir mohint ca sd, 

dye traye sydt prakrus oc-chaktis tuantarangskd 

fuddha-jtve' ps te drste tatheia-jfidna-viryayoh 

anmayd-sakn-urtyos tu uidyd-iaktur udiryate 

eac-chakh-vurttau mdydydm yoga-mdyd samd smrtd 
pradhdndvydkrté-vyaktam traigunye prakrteh param 

na maydydm na cic-chaktdv styddyithyam uvekibhsh. Ibid. p. 245. 

* Ibid. p. 249. ® Ihnd. p. 250. 
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ated with it. If the whole were entirely different from the parts, 
the parts would have nothing to do with the whole; if the parts 
were inherent in the whole, then any part would be found anywhere 
in the whole. Therefore the relation between the parts and the 
whole is of a supra-logical nature. From this position the author 
of the Saf-sandarbha jumps to the conclusion that, wherever there 
is an appearance of any whole, such an appearance is due to the 
manifestation of Paramatman, which is the ultimate cause and the 
ultimate reality (tasmdd atkya-buddhyalambana-rilpam yat pratiyate 
tat sarvatra paramatma-laksanam sarvakdéranam asty eva, p. 252). 
All manifestations of separate wholes are, therefore, false appear- 
ances due to similarity; for wherever there is a whole there is the 
manifestation of God. In this way the whole universe may be 
regarded as one, and thus all duality is false?: 

Just as fire is different from wood, the spark and the smoke 
(though the latter two are often falsely regarded as being identical 
with the fire), so the self, as the separate perceiver called Bhagavan 
or Brahman, 1s also different from the five elements (the senses, the 
antahkarana and the pradhdna) which together pass by the name 
of jiva?. 

Those who have their minds fixed on the Supreme Soul 
(Paramatman) and look upon the world as its manifestation thereby 
perceive only the element of ultimate reality in it; whereas those 
who are not accustomed to look upon the world as the manifestation 
of the supreme soul perceive it only as the effect of ignorance; thus 
to them the Paramatman, who pervades the world as the abiding 
Reality, does not show Himself to be such. Those who traffic in 
pure gold attach no importance to the various forms in which the 
gold may appear (bangles, necklaces and the like), because their 
chief interest lies in pure gold; whereas there are others whose chief 
interest is not pure gold, but only its varied unreal forms. This 
world is brought into being by God through His inherent power 
working upon Himself as the material cause; as the world is brought 

1 tasmat sarvatkya-buddhi-midandt prthag dehatkya-buddhih sddrfyabhramah 
syat, plirvdpardvayavdnusandhdne sats parasparam diayarkatua-sthitatvend’vaya~ 
vatusddhdranyena caskyasddriydt praty-avayavam ehatayd pratiteh, so’yam deha 
sti bhrama eva bhavatt’ty arthah, prat-vrksam tad idam vanam stivat. 

Sat-sandarbha, p. 2§3. 

s yatholmukat visphubngdd dhiméad apt svasambhavat 

apy dtmatvena umatad yathagmh prthag ulmukat 


bhitendriydntahkarandt pradhdngj-fiva-samyfatat 
dtd tathd prthag drasja bhagavan brahma-samjfitah. Ibid. p. 254. 
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into being, He enters into it, controls it in every detail, and in the 
last stage (at the time of pralaya) He divests Himself of various 
forms of manifestation and returns to Himself as pure being, 
endowed with His own inherent power. Thus it is said in the 
Visnu-purana that the ignorant, instead of perceiving the world as 
pure knowledge, are deluded by perceiving it as the visible and 
tangible world of objects; but those who are pure in heart and wise 
perceive the whole world as the nature of God, as pure consciousness. 


Status of the World. 


Thus in the Vaisnava system the world is not false (like the 
rope-snake), but destructible (like a jug). The world has no reality; 
for, though it is not false, it has no uninterrupted existence in past, 
present and future; only that can be regarded as real which is 
neither false nor has only an interrupted existence in time. Such 
reality can only be affirmed of Paramatman or His power+. The 
Upanisads say that in the beginning there existed ultimate Reality, 
sat; this term means the mutual identity of the subtle potential 
power of Brahman and the Brahman. The theory of satkdryavdda 
may be supposed to hold good with reference to the fact that 
it is the subtle power of God that manifests itself in diverse 
forms (siiksmavasthd-laksana-tac-chaktth). Now the question arises, 
whether, if the world has the ultimate sat as its material cause, it must 
be as indestructible as that; if the world is indestructible, then why 
should it not be false (like the conch-shell-silver) and, consequently, 
why should not the vivarta theory be regarded as valid? The reply 
to such a question is that to argue that, because anything is produced 
from the real (sat), therefore 1t must also be real (sat) is false, since 
this is not everywhere the case; it cannot be asserted that the 
qualities of the effect should be wholly identical with the qualities 
of the cause; the rays of light emanating from fire have not the 
power of burning®. Sridhara, in his commentary on the Véppu- 
purdna, asserting that Brahman has an unchangeable and a 
changeable form, explains the apparent incongruity in the possi- 
bility of the changeable coming out of the unchangeable on the 

1 tato vivarta-vddindm wa rayu-sarpa-van na mithydtvuam kintu ghata-van 
nasvaratvam eva tasya. tato mithydtudbhave ap tri-kdlavyabhicdrd-bhavay 
jagato na sattvam viwarta-parindmdsiddhatvena tad-dosa-dvaydbhavavaty eva 


hs vastum sattvam vidhtyate yathd paramdtmani tacchaktau vd. Ibid. p. 255. 
3 Ibid. p. 256. 
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basis of the above analogy of fire and the rays emanating from it. 
Again, in other cases an appearance like that of silver manifesting 
itself from the conch-shell is wholly false, as it has only appearance, 
but no utility; so there are many other things which, though they 
are believed to have a particular nature, are in reality quite different 
and have entirely different effects. Thus some wood poison may be 
believed to be dry ginger, and used as such; but it will still retain 
its poisonous effects. Here, in spite of the illusory knowledge of 
one thing as another, the things retain their natural qualities, which 
are not affected by the illusory notion. 

The power a thing has of effecting any change or utility cannot 
be present at all times and places, or with the change of object, and 
so the power of effecting any change or utility, not being an eternal 
and all-abiding quality, cannot be regarded as the defining 
character of reality; so a false appearance like the conch-shell- 
silver, which has merely a perceivable form, but no other utility or 
power of effecting changes, cannot be regarded as real. Only that 
is real which is present in all cases of illusory obyects or those which 
have any kind of utility, reality is that which hes as the ground and 
basis of all kinds of experience, illusory or relatively obyective. ‘he 
so-called real world about us, though no doubt endowed with the 
power of effecting changes or utility, is yet destructible. The word 
“destructible,” however, is used only in the sense that the world 
returns to the original cause—the power of God—from which it 
came into being. The mere fact that we deal with the world and 
that it serves some purpose or utility 1s no proof that it is real; for 
our conduct and our dealings may proceed on the basis of blind 
convention, without assuming any reality in them. The currency 
of a series of conventions based on mutual beliefs cannot prove 
either their reality or their nature as knowledge (vjfidna) without 
any underlying substratum. Thus the currency of conventions 
cannot prove their validity. The world thus is neither false nor 
eternal; it is real, and yet does not remain in its apparent form, but 
loses itself in its own unmanifested state within the power of 
Brahman; and in this sense both the satkdrya and the parinama 
theories are valid?. 

It is wrong to suppose that originally the world did not exist at 
all and that in the end also it will absolutely cease to exist; for, since 


4 Saj-sandarbha, p. as9. 
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absolute reality is altogether devoid of any other kind of experience, 
and is of the nature of homogeneous blissful experience, it is im- 
possible to explain the world as an illusory imposition like the 
conch-shell-silver. It is for this reason that the world-creation is 
to be explained on the analogy of parindma (or evolution) and not 
on the analogy of illusory appearances like the conch-shell-silver 
or the rope-snake. Through His own unthinkable, indeterminable 
and inscrutable power the Brahman remains one with Himself and 
yet produces the world’; thus it is wrong to think of Brahman as 
being the ground cause. If the world 1s eternally existent as it is, 
then the causal operation is meaningless; if the world is absolutely 
non-existent, then the notion of causal operation to produce the 
absolutely non-existent is also impossible. Therefore, the world is 
neither wholly existent nor wholly non-existent, but only existent 
in an unmanifested form. The jug exists in the lump of clay, in an 
unmanifested form; and causal operation is directed only to 
actualize the potential; the world also exists in the ultimate cause, 
in an unmanifested form, and is actualhzed in a manifest form by 
His natural power operating in a definite manner. It is thus wrong 
to suppose that the mayd of the jiva, from which comes all ignorance, 
1s to be regarded as the cause of the majesty of God’s powers; God 
is independent, all-powerful and all-creator, responsible for all that 
exists in the world. It is thus wrong to suppose that the jiva creates 
the world either by his own powers or by his own ajfiana; God is 
essentially true, and so He cannot create anything that 1s false?. 
The Vaisnava theory thus accepts the doctrine of ultimate 
dissolution in prakrti (prakrit-laya). In the time of emancipation 
the world is not destroyed; for being of the nature of the power of 
God it cannot be destroyed; it is well known that in the case of 
jivan-mukti the body remains. What happens in the stage of 
emancipation is that all illusory notions about the world vanish, but 
the world, as such, remains, since it is not false; emancipation is thus 
a state of subjective reformation, not an objective disappearance of 
the world. As the objective world is described as identical with 


1 ato acntya-sankhyd-svaripdad acyutasyatva tava panindma-sutkdrena dravina~ 
jatinden dravya-mdtréndm myl-lohdadinam vuskalpd veda ghata-kundalddayas 
tesam panthdno mdrgadh prakdrds tar eva asmdbler upamtyate na tu kutrdpe 
bhrama-raatddibiuh. Iind. p 260. 

2 satya-sudbhduikdcintya-saktih parametvaras tuccha-mayikam api na hurydt. 
Ibid. p. 262. ; 
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God’s powers, so also are the senses and the buddhi. When the 
Upanisad says that the manas is created by God, this merely means 
that God is identicak with the cosmic manas, the manas of all beings, 
in His form as Amiruddha'. The ultimate cause is identical with the 
effect; wherever the effect is new (apirva), and has a beginning and 
an end, it is illusory; for here the concept of cause and effect are 
mutually interdependent and not separately determinable. Until 
the effect is produced, nothing can be regarded as cause, and, unless 
the cause is determined, the effect cannot be determined’; so to 
validate the concept of causality the power as effect must be re- 
garded as already existent in the cause. It is this potential existence 
of effect that proves its actual existence; thus the world exists as the 
natural energy of God, and as such it is eternally real. Even the 
slightest change and manifestation cannot be explained without 
reference to God or independently of Him; if such explanation 
were passible, the world also would be self-luminous pure 
consciousness. 

It has been said that the jivas are indeed the energy of God, but 
that still they may suffer from the defect of an obscuration of their 
self-luminosity. The jivas, being of the nature of tatastha Sakti, are 
inferior to the essential power of God, by which their self- 
luminosity could be obscured®. This obscuration could be removed 
by God’s will only through the spirit of enquiry regarding God’s 
nature on the part of the jivas. According to the Saf-sandarbha the 
world is a real creation; but it refers with some approval to another 
view, that the world is a magical creation which deludes the jivas 
into believing in a real objective existence of the world. This view, 
however, must be distinguished from the monistic view of Sankara 
(which is that the real creator by His real power manifests the 
world-experience to a real perceiver)‘, and it also differs from the 
Sat-sandarbha in that the latter regards the world as a real creation. 


1 atas tan-mano'syjata manak prajdpatim sty ddau manah-sabdena samasp- 
mano’ diusthdtd frimdn aniruddha eva. Sat-sandarbha, p. 262. 
antah-kavana-bahih-karana-viyaya-rilpena paramdtma-laksanam jfldnam eva 
bhatl tasmdd ananyad eva buddhyGds-vastu sty-arthak. Ibid. p. 263. 
* ydvat karyam na jdyate tdvat hdranatvam myt-fuktydder na siddhyats 
ca k@ryam na jayate evet: paraspara-sdpehzatva-dosat. Ibid. 


: satyenaiva hartd satyam eva drasjéram prats satyaiva tayd taktyd vastunak 
sphuragat loke api tathaiva dréyata iti. Ibid. p. 268. 
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It must, however, be maintained that the main interest of the 
Vaignavas is not in these hair-splitting dialectical discussions; theirs 
is professedly a system of practical religious erhotionalism, and this 
being so it matters very little to a Vaisnava whether the world is real 
or unreal. His chief interest lies in the delight of his devotion to 
God}. It is further held that the ordinary experience of the world 
can well be explained by a reference to world-analogies; but the 
transcendental relation existing between God, the individual, the 
souls and the world can hardly be so explained. The Upanisad 
texts declare the identity of the jiva and paramesvara; but they only 
mean that paramesvara and the jiva alike are pure consciousness. 


God and His Powers. 


Returning to the Saf-sandarbha, one stumbles over the problem 
how the Brahman, who is pure consciousness and unchangeable, can 
be associated with the ordinary gunas of prakrti. The ordinary 
analogy of play cannot apply to God; children find pleasure in play 
or are persuaded to play by their playmates; but God is self- 
realized in Himself and His powers, He cannot be persuaded to act 
by anybody, He is always dissociated from everything, and is not 
swayed by passions of any kind. As He is above the gunas, they and 
their actions cannot be associated with Him. We may also ask how 
the jiva, who is identical with God, can be associated with the 
beginningless avidya. He being of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there ought not to be any obscuration of His consciousness, either 
through time or through space or through conditions or through 
any internal or external cause. Moreover, since God exists in the 
form of the jivas in all bodies, the jivas ought not to be under the 
bondage of afflictions or karma. The solution of such difficulties is 
to be found in the supra-rational nature of the mdydé-sakti of God, 
which, being supra-logical, cannot be dealt with by the apparatus 
of ordinary logic. The fact that the power of God can be conceived 
as internal (antaranga) and external (bahtrarga) explains why what 
happens in the region of God’s external power cannot affect His 
own internal nature; thus, though God in the form of sivas may be 
under the influence of md@yd and the world-experience arising 
therefrom, He remains all the time unaffected in His own internal 


4 satyam na satyam nah krsna-padddbjdmodam antard 
jagat satvam asatyam vd ko’yam tasrmn durdgrahah. Ibid, p. 269. 
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nature. The supra-logical and supra-rational distinction existing 
between the threefold powers (svariipa or antaranga, bahiranga, 
and tafastha) of God and their relation to Him explains dif- 
ficulties which ordinarily may appear insurmountable. It is this 
supra-logical conception that explains how God can be within the 
sway of mdyd and yet be its controller’. The jiva in reality is not 
under the sway of afflictions, but still he appears to be so through 
the influence of God’s méyd; just as in dreams a man may have all 
kinds of untrue and distorted experiences, so also the world- 
experiences are imposed on the self through the influence of God’s 
mdyda. The appearance of impurity in the pure jiva is due to the 
influence of mdyd acting as its upadhi (or condition)—just as the 
motionless moon appears to be moving on the ripples of a flowing 
river. Through the influence of mdyd the individual jiva identifies 
himself with the prakrti and falsely regards the qualities of the 
prakrti as his own?. 


God’s Relation to His Devotees. 


The incarnations of God are also to be explained on the same 
analogy. It is not necessary for God to pass through incarnations 
or to exert any kind of effort for the maintenance of the world; for 
He is omnipotent; all the incarnations of God recounted in the 
Puranas are for the purpose of giving satisfaction to the devotees 
(S5haktas). They are effected by the manifestation of the essential 
powers of God (svariipa-Saktydviskarana), out of sympathy for 
His devotees. This may naturally be taken to imply that God is 
affected by the sorrows and sufferings of His devotees and that He 
is pleased by their happiness. The essential function of the essential 
power of God is called hlddini, and the essence of this hlddini is 
bhakt:, which is of the nature of pure bliss. Bhakti exists in both 
God and the devotee, in a dual relation®. God is self-realized, for 

1 Sat-sandarbha, p. 270. 

2 Pe agate Jjale pratibmbitasya eva candramaso jalopaddinkrtak hampdds-gueo 

dharmo drfyate na tudkdfa-sthttasya tadvad andtmanah prakrts-ritpopddher 
dharmah atmanah fuddhasydsann api aham eva so'yam tty Gvelan mayayd upddhi- 
taddtmydpanndhamh@rdbhdsasya pratinmba-sthdrtyasya tasya draspur ddhkyd- 
tmikdvasthasya eva yady ap sydt tathdp fuddhah asau tad-abheddbhimanena 
tam pafyati. Ibid. p. 272. 

* parama-sdra-bhitdyd ape svariipa-sakteh sdra-bhita hlddini ndma yd 
orttis tasya eva sdra-bhilto urtti-viisso bhaktih sd ca raty-apara-parydyd. bhaktir 
bhagavati bhaktesu ca nikgipta-nijobhaya-kopi sarvadd tsthati. Ibid. p. 274. 
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the bhakti exists in the bhakta, and being a power of God it is in 
essence neither different from nor identical with Him. Bhakti is 
only a special manifestation of His power in the devotee, involving 
a duality and rousing in God a special manifestation of delight 
which may be interpreted as pleasure arising from the bhakti of the 
devotee. When God says that He is dependent on the bhakta, the 
idea is explicable only on the supposition that bhakti is the essence 
of the essential power of God; the devotee through his bhakti holds 
the essential nature of God within him. Now the question arises 
whether God really feels sorrow when the devotees feel it, and 
whether He is moved to sympathy by such an experience of sorrow. 
Some say that God, being all-blissful by nature, cannot have any 
experience of sorrow; but others say that He has a knowledge of 
suffering, not as existing in Himself, but as existing in the devotee. 
The writer of Saj-sandarbha, however, objects that this does not 
solve the difficulty; 1f God has experience of sorrow, it does not 
matter whether He feels the pain as belonging to Himself or to 
others. It must therefore be admitted that, though God may some- 
how have a knowledge of suffering, yet He cannot have experience 
of it; and so, in spite of God’s omnipotence, yet, since He has no 
experience of the suffering of men, He cannot be accused of cruelty 
in not releasing everyone from his suffernng. The happiness of 
devotees consists in the experience of their devotion, and their 
sorrow 1s over obstruction in the way of their realization of God. 
God’s supposed pity for His devotee originates from an experience 
of his devotion, expressing itself in forms of extreme humility 
(dawnyatmaka-bhakt:), and not from expenence of an ordinary 
sorrow. When God tries to satisfy the desires of His devotee, He 
18 not actuated by an experience of suffering, but by an experience 
of the devotion existing 1n the devotee. If God had experience of 
the sorrows of others and if in spite of His omnipotence He had not 
released them from them, He would have to be regarded as cruel; 
so also, if He had helped only some to get out of suffering and had 
left others to suffer, He would have to be regarded as being only a 
partial God. But God has no experience of the sorrows of others; 
He only experiences devotion in others. The efficacy of prayer does 
not prove that God is partial; for there is no one dear to Him or 
enemy to Him; but, when through devotion the devotee prays for 
anything to Him, He being present in his heart in one through the 
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devotion, grants him the object of his desire; so it is not necessary 
for God to pass through stages of incarnation for the protection or 
maintenance of the world; but still He does so in order to satisfy 
prayers to God. All the incarnations of God are for the fulfilment 
of the devotee’s desires. The inscrutability of God’s behaviour in 
the fulfilment of His devotee’s desires is to be found in the in- 
scrutability of the supra-rational nature of the essential power of 
God. Though all the works of God are absolutely independent and 
self-determined, yet they are somehow in accord with the good and 
bad deeds of man. Even when God is pleased to punish the mis- 
deeds of those who are inimical to his devotees, such punishment 
is not effected by the rousing of anger in Him, but is the natural 
result of His own blissful nature operating as a function of His 
hladini*. But the writer of the Saf-sandarbha is unable to explain 
the fact why the impartial and passionless God should destroy the 
demons for the sake of His devotees, and he plainly admits that the 
indescribable nature of God’s greatness is seen when, in spite of 
His absolute impartiality to all, He appears to be partial to some. 
Though He in Himself is beyond the influence of mayd, yet in 
showing mercy to His devotees He seems’ to express Himself in 
terms of mdyd and to be under its sway. The transition from the 
transcendent sattva quality of God to His adoption of the ordinary 
qualities of prakrt: is supra-rational and cannot be explained. But 
the writer of the Saf-sandarbha always tries to emphasize the facts 
that God is on the one hand actuated by His purpose of serving the 
interest of His devotees and that on the other hand all His move- 
ments are absolutely self-determined—though in the ordinary 
sense self-determination would be incompatible with being 
actuated by the interest of others. He further adds that, though it 
may ordinarily appear that God is moved to action in certain critical 
happenings in the course of world-events or in the life of His 
devotee, yet, since these events of the world are also due to the 
manifestation of His own power as mdyd, the parallelism that may 
be noticed between world-events and His own efforts cannot be 
said to invalidate the view that the latter are self-determined. Thus 


1 atha yadi hecst bhaktdndm eva duyanti tadd tada bhakta-pakja-patantah- 
Pdtitedd bhagavatd soazyam taddvese api na dozah pratyuta bhakta-vigayaka-tad- 
ee See hlddent-vytti-bhatdnandolldsa-vitesa evdsau. Sat-sandarbha. 
Pp. 27 
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His own efforts are naturally roused by Himself through the im- 
pulsion of bhakti, in which there is a dual manifestation of the 
essential power of God, as existing in Himself and in the heart of 
the devotee. It has already been said that bhakti is the essence of 
the essential power of God which has for its constituents the devotee 
and God. The prompting or rousing of God’s powers through 
world-events is thus only a mere appearance (pravrtyd bhasa), 
happening in consonance with the self-determining activity of God. 
It is further said that God’s activity in creating the world is also 
motivated by His interest in giving satisfaction to His devotees. 
Time is the defining character of His movement, and, when God 
determines Himself to move forward for creation through time- 
movement, He wishes to create His own devotees, merged in the 
prakrti, out of His mercy for them. But in order to create them He 
must disturb the equilibrium of the prakrti, and for this purpose 
His spontaneous movement as thought separates the power (as 
jiva-mayd) from His essential power (svaripa-sakti); thus the 
equilibrium of the former is disturbed, and rajas comes into 
prominence. The disturbance may be supposed to be created in an 
apparent manner (tacchesatatmakaprabhavenaivoddipta) or by the 
dynamic of kdla!. When God wishes to enjoy Himself in His 
manifold creation, He produces sattva, and, when He wishes to 
lie in sleep with His entire creation, He creates tamas. Thus 
all the creative actions of God are undertaken for the sake of His 
devotees. The lying in sleep of God is a state of ultimate dissolu- 
tion. Again, though God exists in all as the internal controller, 
yet He is not perceived to be so; it is only in the mind of 
the devotee that He really appears in His true nature as the inner 
controller. 

The author of the Saf-sandarbha is in favour of the doctrine of 
three vyithas as against the theory of four vyihas of the Pafica- 
ratras, He therefore refers to the Mahabharata for different tradi- 
tions of one, two, three and four wyithas, and says that this dis- 
crepancy is to be explained by the inclusion of one or more vyithas 
within the others. The Bhdgavata-purdna is so called from the fact 
that it accepts Bhagavan as the principal vyiha*. The enquiry 
(fijfidsd) concerning this Brahman has been explained by Ramanuja 
as dhydna, but according to the Saf-sandarbha this dhydna is nothing 

1 Ibid. p. 283. , * Ibid. 
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but the worship of God in a definite form; for it is not easy to 
indulge in any dhyana (or worship of God) without associating it 
with a form on which one may fix his mind. Brahman is described 
as unchanging ultimate truth, and, as sorrow only is changeable, 
He is also to be regarded as wholly blissful. Brahman is also re- 
garded as satyam, because He is the self-determiner, and His 
existence does not depend on the existence or the will of anything 
else. He, by his power as self-luminosity, dominates His other 
power as mdyd, and is in Himself untouched by it. This shows that, 
though maydis one of His powers, yet in His own nature Heis beyond 
maya. The real creation coming out of mdyd consists of the three 
elements of fire, water and earth partaking of each other’s parts. 
The Sankarites say that the world is not a real creation, but an 
illusory imposition like the silver in the conch-shell; but such an 
illusion can only be due to similarity, and, 1f through it the conch- 
shell can be conceived as silver, it is also possible that the silver may 
also be misconceived as conch-shell. It is by no means true that the 
ground (adhisthana) of illusion should be one and the illusion 
manifold; for it is possible to have the illusion of one object in the 
conglomeration of many; the collocation of many trees and hills 
and fog may produce the combined effect of a piece of cloud. The 
world of objects is always perceived, while the Brahman is per- 
ceived as pure self-luminosity; and, if it is possible to regard 
Brahman also as illusory, that will practically mean that Brahman 
cannot any longer be regarded as the ground of the world. The 
world therefore is to be regarded as real. The monistic view, that 
the Brahman is absolutely devoid of any quality, is false; for the 
very name Brahman signifies that He is supremely great. The 
world also has not only come out of Him, but stays in Him and will 
ultimately be dissolved in Him. Moreover, the effect should have 
some resemblance to the cause, and the visible and tangible world, 
of which God is the cause, naturally signifies that the cause itself 
cannot be absolutely devoid of quality'. Even on the supposition 
that Brahman is to be defined as that from which the world- 
illusion has come into being, the point remains, that this in itself is 
a distinguishing quality; and, even if Brahman be regarded as self- 
luminous, the self-luminosity itself is a quality which distinguishes 

\ sddhya-dharmdvyabhicari-sddhana-dharmanvita-vastu-visayatudn na tattu 
apramdnam. Saf-sandarbha. p. 27. 
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Brahman from other objects. If self-luminosity is a distinguishing 
quality, and if Brahman is supposed to possess it, He cannot be 
regarded as qualityless!. 


Nature of bhakti. 


The author of the Saf-sandarbha discusses in the Krsna- 
sandarbha the then favourite theme of the Vaisnavas that Lord 
Krsna is the manifestation of the entire Godhood. The details of 
such a discussion cannot pertinently be described in a work like the 
present one, and must therefore be omitted. 

In the Bhaktt-sandarbha the author of the Saf-sandarbha deals 
with the nature of bhakti. He says that, though the jivas are parts 
of God’s power, yet through beginningless absence of true know- 
ledge of the ultimate reality their mind is turned away from it, and 
through this weakness their self-knowledge is obscured by mdyd; 
they are habituated to looking upon the pradhdna (the product of 
sattva, rajas and tamas) as being identical with themselves, and 
thereby suffer the sorrows associated with the cycles of birth and 
re-birth. Those jivas, however, who by their religious practices 
have inherited from their last birth an inclination towards God, or 
those who through a special mercy of God have their spiritual eyes 
opened, naturally feel inclined towards God and have a realization 
of His nature whenever they listen to religious instruction. It is 
through the worship of God that there arise the knowledge of God 
and the realization of God, by which all sorrows are destroyed. In 
the Upanisads it is said that one should listen to the Upanisadic 
texts propounding the unity of Brahma and meditate upon them. 
Such a course brings one nearer God, because through it the 
realization of Brahma is said to be possible. The processes of 
astdnga-yoga may also be regarded as leading one near to God’s 
realization. Even the performance of karma helps one to attain the 
proximity of God; by performing one’s duties one obeys the com- 
mands of God, and in the case of obligatory duties the performer 
derives no benefit, as the fruits of those actions are naturally 
dedicated to God. Knowledge associated with bhakti is also 


1 yagaj-janmdds-bhramo yatas tad brahmen svotpreksd-pakge ca na nir- 
videsa-vastu-siddith bhrama-millam ajfidnam ajfidna-sdksi brakmeh upagamét. 
sdhptoam hs prakdsatkarasatayd ucyate. prakdfatvam tu jagad vyavartakam svasya 
parasya ca vyavahdra-yogyatapddana-svabhdvena bhavati. tathd sati savis- 
esatvam tad-abhdve prakdfatawa na sydt tucchataiva sydt. Ibid. p. 291. 
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negatively helpful by detaching one’s mind from objects other than 
God; yet bhakti alone, exhibited in chanting God’s name and in 
being intoxicated with emotion for God, is considered to be of 
supreme importance. The two forms of bhakti have but one 
objective, namely, to afford pleasure to God; they are therefore 
regarded as ahetuki. The true devotee finds a natural pleasure in 
chanting the name of God and absorbing himself in meditation 
upon God’s merciful actions for the sake of humanity. Though the 
paths of duty and of knowledge are prescribed for certain classes of 
persons, yet the path of bhakti is regarded as superior; those who 
are in it need not follow the path of knowledge and the path of 
disinclination from worldly things!. All the various duties pre- 
scribed in the s4stras are fruitful only if they are performed through 
the inspiration of bhakti, and, even if they are not performed, one 
may attain his highest only through the process of bhakti. 

Bhakti 18 also described as being itself the emancipation 
(muktt)?. True philosophic knowledge (tattva-jiidna) is the 
secondary effect of bhakti. True tattva-jridna consists in the 
realization of God in His three-fold form, as Brahman, Para- 
matman and Bhagavan in relation to His threefold powers, with 
which He is both identical and different. This reality of God can only 
be properly realized and apperceived through bhakti*. Knowledge 
is more remote than realization. Bhakti brings not only knowledge, 
but also realization (jiidna-matrasya kd wartta saksad api kurvanti); 
it is therefore held that bhakti is much higher than philosophic 
knowledge, which is regarded as the secondary effect of it. The true 
devotee can realize the nature of God either in association with His 
Powers or as divested of them, in His threefold form or in any 
one of His forms, according as it pleases him. The effect of one’s 
good deeds is not the attainment of Heaven, but success in the 
satisfaction of God through the production of bhakti. The nididhya- 
sana of the Upanigads means the worship of God (updsand) by 
reciting the name and glory of God; when one does so with full 
attachment to God, all the bonds of his karma are torn asunder. 
The real difficulty however lies in the generation in one’s mind of 


a bhajatdm jfidna-vairagydbhydsena prayojanam nasti. Sat-sandarbha, p. 481. 
® nifcald tuayt bhakter yd sasva muknhr jandrdana (quotation from Shanda- 
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a natural inclination for turning to God and finding supreme 
satisfaction in reciting His name and glories. By association with 
true devotees one’s mind gradually becomes inclined to God, and 
this is further intensified by the study of religious literature like the 
Bhdgavata-puréna. As an immediate result of this, the mind 
becomes dissociated from rajas and tamas (desires and afflictions), 
and by a further extension of the attachment to God there dawns 
the wisdom of the nature of God and His realization; as a result, 
egoism is destroyed, all doubts are dissolved, and all bondage of 
karma is also destroyed. Through reciting God’s name and listening 
to religious texts describing His nature one removes objective 
ignorance regarding the nature of God, by deep thought and 
meditation one dispels one’s own subjective ignorance through 
the destruction of one’s illusory views regarding God, and by the 
realization and direct apprehension of God the personal imperfection 
which was an obstacle to the comprehension of the nature of God 
is destroyed. The following of the path of bhakti is different from 
the following of the path of duties in this, that, unlike the latter, the 
former yields happiness both at the time of following and also when 
the ultimate fulfilment is attained?. Thus one should give up all 
efforts towards the path of obligatory or other kinds of duties 
(karma), or towards the path of knowledge or of disinclination 
(vatragya)*. These are fruitless without bhakti; for, unless the works 
are dedicated to God, they are bound to afflict one with the bondage 
of karma, and mere knowledge without bhakti is only external and 
can produce neither realization nor bliss; thus neither the obli- 
gatory (mttya) nor the occasional (nazmittika) duties should be 
performed, but the path of bhakti should alone be followed. If the 
ultimate success of bhakti is achieved, there is nothing to be said 
about it; but, even if the path of bkakti cannot be successfully 
followed in the present life, there is no punishment in store for the 
devotee; for the follower of the path of bhakti has no right to follow 
the path of knowledge or of duties (bhaktt-rasitkasya karma- 
nadhikarat)®, God manifests Himself directly in the conscious 
processes of all men, and He is the world-soul‘; and He alone is 

1 karmdnusthdnavan na sddhana-kdle sddhya-kdle vd bhaktyanusthanam 
dubbhha-ripam pratyuta sukha-rapam eva. Ibid. p. 457. 

® Ind. p. 457. ® Ibid. p. 460. 

4 sarvesiims dhi-urttibitk anubhitam sarvam yena sa eka eva sarvdntardtmd. 
Ibid. p. 460. 
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to be worshipped. Since bhakti is in itself identical with emancipa- 
tion, our ultimate object of attainment is bhakti (bhaktir evd- 
bhidheyam vastu). A man who is on the path of bhakt: has no need 
to undergo troublous efforts for self-concentration; for the very 
devotion would by itself produce self-concentration in a natural 
and easy manner through the force of the devotional emotion. The 
place of dhaktt is so high that even those who have attained saintli- 
ness or the stage of jivan-mukti and whose sins have been burnt away 
may have their fall, and their sins may re-grow through the will of 
God, if they are disrespectful to God'. Even when through bhakti 
the bondage of karma has been destroyed, there is scope for a still 
higher extension of bhaktt, through which one attains a still purer 
form of his nature. Thus bhakti is a state of eternal realizations 
which may subsist even when the impurities of bondage are 
entirely removed. God is the supreme dispenser of all things; 
through His will even the lowest of men may be transformed into 
a god, and the gods also may be transformed into the lowest of 
men. The existence of bhakti 1s regarded as the universal dispeller 
of all evils; thus bhakti not only removes all kinds of defects, but 
even the impending evils of karmas which are on the point of 
fructification (prdrabdha-karma) are destroyed through its power’. 
A true devotee therefore wants neither ordinary emancipation nor 
anything else, but is anxious only to pursue the path of bhaktz. 
To a devotee there is nothing so desired as God. This devotion 
to God may be absolutely qualityless (nzrguna). The true knowledge 
of God must be the knowledge of the qualityless (nirguna), and 
therefore true devotion to Him must also be qualityless (nzrguna); 
for, in whatever way bhakti may manifest itself, its sole object is the 
qualityless God. The meaning of the word ‘‘qualityless” (or 
nirguna) is that in itself it is beyond the gunas. It has been explained 
before that bhakti is nothing but a manifestation of God’s essential 
power, and as such it has God only as its constituent, and it must 
therefore be regarded as beyond the gunas; but in its expression 
bhakti may appear both as within or without the gunas. Knowledge 
of Brahman may also be regarded as occurring in a twofold form; 


7 jtvan-muktd af punar bandhanam ydnt: karmabhih 
yady acintya-mahd-iaktau bhagavaty aparddhinah. 
Sat-sandarbha, p. 50s. 
Ibid. p. 516. 
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as identity between the self and God, as in the case of the so-called 
Brahma-vadins; and with a certain kind of duality, as in the case 
of devotees. For this reason, though bhakti consists of knowledge 
and action, it 1s to be regarded as mirguna, because it refers to God 
alone, who 1s beyond all gunas. Bhakt: 1s thus obviously a tran- 
scendental process. It is no doubt true that sometimes it is de- 
scribed as being associated with gunas (saguna); but in all such 
cases such a characterization of bkakti can only be on account of its 
association with intellectual, volitional or emotional qualities of the 
mind?, Bhakti really means ‘‘to live with God’; since God Himself 
is beyond the gunas, residence with or in God must necessarily 
mean a state beyond the gunas. There are others, however, who 
distinguish bhakt: as worshipful action and as God-realizing know- 
ledge, and according to them it is only the latter that is regarded as 
being beyond the gunas (nirguna). But, though the actual wor- 
shipping action is manifested in and through the gunas, the spiritual 
action determining it must be regarded as outside the material 
influences, 

A question may here naturally arise, that if God is always of the 
nature of pure bliss, how 1s it possible for the devotee to please Him 
by his bhakti? This has already been explained, and it may further 
be added that bhakti 1s a mode of the self-realization of God’s own 
blissful nature; 1ts mode of operation is such that here the Aladini 
power of God works itself by taking in the devotee as its con- 
stituent and its nature is such that it 1s blissful not only to God, 
but also to the devotee®, The appearance of bhakti in a devotee 1s 
due to God’s will manifesting His self-realizing power in him, and 
such a manifestation of His will 1s to be interpreted as His mercy. 
So God is the real cause of the appearance of bhakt: in any indi- 
vidual. It is to be remembered that not only the rise of bhakti but 
even the functioning of the sense-powers is due to the influence of 
God;.thus God realizes Himself through men in all their conduct, 
though 1n bhakti alone His highest and most blissful nature ex- 
presses itself for the highest satisfaction of the devotee, and this 
must therefore be regarded as an act of His special grace. It is said 
in the scriptures that even a short recitation of God’s name is 


1 yat tu fri-kapila-devena bhakter ap mrguna-sagundvasthdh kathitds tat 
punah purusdntahkarana-guyd eva tasydm upacaryante it: sthstam Ibid. p. 520. 
§ Ibid. p. 522. * Ibid, p. §23. 
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sufficient to satisfy God, and those who consider these texts as 
exaggeration (arthavdda) are punished by God. But the true 
devotee does not cease from reciting the name of God because a 
single recital has been sufficient to please Him; for the very recital 
of God’s name fills him with thrills of great joy. But still there are 
cases in which a single recital is not sufficient to produce the 
realization of God; in such cases it is to be presumed that the 
devotee is a great sinner. To those who are great sinners God is not 
easily inclined to extend His mercy; such persons should con- 
tinually recite the name of God until their sins are thereby washed 
away and the desired end is attained. The recital of God’s name is 
by itself sufficient to destroy even the worst of sins; but insincerity 
of mind (kaufelya), irreligiosity (asraddha@), and attachment to those 
things which impede our attachment to God are the worst vices; 
for through their presence the revelation of the process of bhakti 
in the mind is obstructed, and such persons cannot attach them- 
selves to God!. Thus much learning and consequent crookedness 
of heart may prove to be a much stronger impediment to the rise 
of bhakti than even the commission of the deadliest of sins or 
submersion in deep ignorance; for God is merciful to the latter but 
not to the former; such attitudes of mind can only be due to the 
existence of very grave long-standing sins. A single recital is 
sufficient for success only when there are no previous sins and 
when no serious offences are committed after the recital of the 
name?; but, if at the time of death one recites the name of God, 
then a single recital is sufficient to dispel all sins and bring about 
intimate association with God3. 

Without religious faith (sraddhd) it is not possible for a man 
to follow the path either of knowledge or of duties; but still 
religious faith is an indispensable condition for those who wish to 
follow the path of bhakts. Once the religious bhaktt is roused one 
should give up the path of knowledge and of duties. Bhakti does 
not require for its fulfilment the following of any ritual process. 
Just as fire naturally by itself burns the straw, so the recital of 
God’s name and His glories would by itself, without the delay of 
arly intermediary process, destroy all sins. Religious faith is not in 
itself a part of bhakti, but it is a pre-condition which makes the 


1 Sat-sandarbha, pp. 532-4. * Ibid. p. 536. 
® Ibid. p. 536. 
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rise of bhakti! possible. In following the path of bhakti one should 
not try to follow also the path of knowledge or of duties; such a 
course will be a strong impediment to the acceleration of bhakti. 

If bhakti produces proximity to God, then, since God has three 
powers—Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavan—it is possible to 
have three kinds of proximity; of these the third is better than the 
second, and the second is better than the first. The realization of 
God as endowed with forms is superior to His realization without 
any forms. The true devotee prefers his position as the servant of 
God to any other so-called higher position of power and glory?; 
he therefore wishes for pure bhakti, unassociated with any other 
so-called beneficial results. It is these devotees, who want God and 
God alone, that are called the ekdntins, who are superior to all other 
types of devotees; this kind of bhakti 1s called dkificana-bhakti. 
It may be argued, that since all individuals are parts of God, and 
since they are naturally attached to Him as parts to wholes, the 
dkificana-bhakti should be natural to them all; but to this the reply 
is that man is not a part of God so far as He is in His own essential 
nature, but he is a part of Him so far as He is endowed with His 
diverse powers, including His neutral powers (tafastha-sakti). Man 
is a part of God in the sense that both externally and internally he 
is in direct connection with God; but still he has his own instincts, 
tendencies, habits and the like, and it is these that separate him 
from God. For this reason, though man shares in the life of God 
and has the same life as He, yet, being hidden 1n his own sheath of 
ideas and tendencies, he cannot indulge in his natural truth-right 
of devotion to God except through the grace of God’. When a man 
is not under the sway of great obstructive sins such as crookedness 
and the hike, association with other devotees gives an occasion to 
God for extending His grace in rousing devotion in his mind. It 
cannot be said that all beings must necessarily attain salvation; the 
number of souls is infinite, and only those will attain salvation who 
may happen to awaken His grace. Man from beginningless time is 


1 bhakt: ia said to have nine characteristics, as follows: 
Sravanam kirtanam vignoh smaranam pdda-sevanam 
a@rccanam vandanam dasyam saukhyam atma-mvedanam. 
Iiid. p. 541. 
But it 1s not necessary that bkakts ahould be pursued in all these ninefold forms. 
® ko midho ddsatdm prapya prdbhavam padam icchati. Ibid. p. 551. 
§ Ibid. p. 553. 
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ignorant of God and is disinclined from Him; and this natural 
impediment can only be removed by association with true devotees 
(sat-sanga); God descends into men through the grace of good 
devotees who have at some time or other suffered like other 
ordinary people and are therefore naturally sympathetic to them’. 
God Himself cannot have sympathy with men, for sympathy pre- 
supposes suffering; God is of the nature of pure bliss and could not 
have experienced the suffering of ordinary beings. 

The best devotee is he who perceives God in all beings, and 
also perceives all beings as parts of himself and of God as He 
reveals Himself in him?. The second type of devotee is he who has 
love for God, friendship for His devotees, mercy for the ignorant 
and indifference with reference to his enemies®. The lower type 
of devotee is he who worships the image of God with faith and 
devotion, but has no special feeling for the devotees of God or other 
persons‘. There are other descriptions also of the nature of the best 
devotee: thus it 1s said in the Gita that he whose heart is pure and 
unafflicted by the tendencies of desire and deeds, and whose mind 
is always attached to God, 1s to be regarded as the best devotee‘; 
it is further said that the best devotee is he who makes no distinc- 
tion between himself and others, or between his own things and 
those of others, and is the friend of all persons and at absolute peace 
with himself*; and, further, that the best devotee is he whose heart 
is held directly by God and holds within it in bonds of love the 
lotus-feet of God’. 

From another point of view bhakti is defined as service (sevd) 
or as that by which everything can be attained; the former is called 
svariipa-laksana and the latter tafastha-laksana. Bhakti is again 
regarded as being of a threefold nature: as merely external (dropa- 

: _absanaaree, Pp. 557. 


sarva-bhatesu yah pafyed bhagavad-bhdvam atmanah. 
bhatam bhagavaty dtmany esa bhdgavatottamah. Ibsd. p. 561. 


. tfvare tad-adhinesu bdlisesu dersatsu aps 

prema-maitri-krpopeksa yah karots sa madhyamah. Ihd p. 562. 
‘ arccdydm eva haraye pijdm yah sraddhayeate 

na tad-bhaktesu cdnyesu sa bhaktah prdkriah smptah. 

Ibid. p. 564. 

8 na kdma-karma-bijandm ygsya cetass sambhavah 

vdsudevaska-mlayah sa vai bhdgavatottamah. Ind. p 564. 
‘ na yasya suah para 1t1 urttesy dtmam vd bindd 


sarva-bhitta-sukre chantak sa vai bhdgavatottamak. Ibid. p. 565. 
7 Ibid. p. 565. 
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stddha), as due to association with other devotees (sanga-siddha), 
and as due to a sincere spirit of natural affection for God (svariipa- 
siddha). In the first two cases the bhakti 1s called fictitious 
(Aitava), and in the last it is called real (akitava)’. The most direct 
action to be performed in the path of bhakit is to listen to and recite 
the names and glories of God, but indirectly associated with it 
there is also the dedication of all actions to God. In doing this one 
includes even his bad deeds; a devotee not only dedicates the fruits 
of his religious duties, ordinary duties of life, but also those which 
are done through the prompting of passions. He confesses to God 
all the imperfections of his nature and all the bad deeds that he has 
performed, and prays to Him for His grace by which all his sins are 
washed away. The devotee prays to God that he may be intoxicated 
by love for Him in the same manner that a young woman is smitten 
with love for a young man or vice versa*. When a man performs an 
action through motives of self-interest, he may suffer through 
failures or through deficient results; but, when one dedicates his 
actions to God, he no longer suffers any pains through such failures. 
All actions and their fruits really belong to God; it 1s only through 
ignorance or false notions that we appropriate them to ourselves 
and are bound by their ties. But, if those very actions are performed 
in the true perspective, we cannot in any way be bound down by 
their effects; thus those actions which are responsible for our 
births and rebirths can destroy that cycle and free us from their 
bondage, when it is realized they belong not to us, but to God?. 
If it is argued that the performance of mandatory actions produces 
a new and unknown potency (apirva) in the performer, then also 
it may be argued that the real performer in the man is his inner 
controller (antar-ydmin), which impels him to do the action, and 
so the action belongs to this inner controller—God; and it is 
wrong to suppose that the performer of the action is the real agent‘. 
Thus all the Vedic duties can be performed only by God as the 
supreme agent, and so the fruits of all actions can belong only to Him. 

The dedication of our actions to God may again be of a twofold 
nature: one may perform an action with the express object of 

2 5 Papsandarona, pp 581-2. 

yuvatindm yathd yilm yindfica yuvatau yathd 
mano’ bhlsvamate tadvan mano me ramatdm tuays 


campsatiaath thd. p. 58 
® Ibid p. 584. Ibid. p. 585. 
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pleasing God thereby, or he may perform the action without any 
desire to reap their fruits, and may dedicate them to God—one is 
karma-sannydsa and the other phala-sannydsa. Actions may be 
motivated either through desires or for the sake of God, i.e., 
leaving the effects to God or for pleasing God, and this last is said 
to be due to pure bhakti. These three types of actions are classified 
as kémand-nimitta, naiskarmya-nimitta and bhakti-nimitta. True 
devotees perform all their actions for the sake of pleasing God and 
for nothing else. Bhakti again may be regarded as associated with 
karma, and as such it may be regarded as sakdma, katvalya-kama 
and bhakt:-matra-kama. When one becomes devoted to God for the 
fulfilment of ordinary desires, this 1s regarded as sakdma-bhaktt. 
Kaivalya-kdma-bhakti may be regarded as associated with karma 
or with karma and knowledge (jvidna); this is to be found in the case 
of one who concentrates upon God and enters into the path of 
yoga; practises detachment, and tries to conceive of his unity with 
God, and through such processes frees himself from the bondage 
of prakrti; through knowledge and action he tries to unify the 
jivatman with the paramdtman. The third type may be associated 
either with karma or with karma and jridna.~ Of these the first class 
expresses their devotion by reciting God’s name and glories, by 
continually worshipping Him, and by dedicating all their actions 
to God. The second class of devotees add to their duties of worship 
to God the continual pursuit of an enlightened view of all things; 
they think of all people as manifestations of God; they are patient 
under all exciting circumstances and detach themselves from all 
passions; they are respectful to the great and merciful to the humble 
and the poor, and friendly to their equals; they practise the virtues 
included within yama and ntyama, destroy all their egotism, and 
continue to think of the glory of God and to recite His name. He 
who, however, has the highest type of bhakti—the aktiicana-bhakti 
—in him it is such that simply on hearing the name of God his mind 
flows to Him just as the waters of the Ganges flow into the ocean. 
Such a one does not accept anything that may be given to him; his 
only pleasure exists in being continuously immersed in God. 
From another point of view bhakti can be divided into two 
classes, vaidhi and rdgdnuga. The vaidhi-bhakti is of two kinds, 
leading him to devote himself to God, and to worship without any 
1 Sat-sandarbha, p. 586. 
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ulterior motive. It is vaidhi because here the prompting to the 
course of bhakti comes from scriptural sources (otherwise called 
vidhi, or scriptural injunctions). The vaidhi-bhakti is of various 
kinds, such as seeking of protection (Sarandpatti), association with 
good teachers and devotees, to listen to God’s name and to recite 
His name and glories. Of these sarandgat: is the most important; 
it means seeking protection of God upon being driven to despair 
by all the dangers and sufferings of life. Thus in saranagati there 
must be a driving cause which impels one to seek the protection of 
God as the sole preserver. Those who turn to God merely out of 
deep attachment for Him are also impelled by their abhorrence of 
their previous state, when their minds were turned away from God. 
It also implies a belief either that there is no other protector, or 
a renunciation of any other person or being to whom one had clung 
for support. One should leave all hope in the Vedic or smyti injunc- 
tions, and turn to God as the only support. Sarandpatti may be 
defined as consisting of the following elements: (i) to work and think 
always in a manner agreeable to God, (1i) to desist from anything 
that may in any way displease God, (ii1) strong faith that He will 
protect, (iv) clinging to Him for protection, (v) to throw oneself 
entirely into God’s hands and to consider oneself entirely de- 
pendent on Him, and (vi) to consider oneself a very humble being 
waiting for the grace of God to descend on him*. Of all these the 
main importance is to be attached to the adoption of God alone as 
sole protector, with whom the other elements are only intimately 
associated. But next to the solicitation of the protection of God is 
the solicitation of help from one’s religious teacher (guru) and 
devotion to his service, as well as to the service of great men, by 
whose association one may attain much that would be otherwise 
unattainable®. One of the chief forms in which the vaidhi-bhakti 
manifests itself is in regarding oneself as the servant of God, or in 
considering God as our best friend. The sentiments of service and 
friendship should be so deep and intense as to lead one to renounce 


_ } atha vaidhi-bhedah sarandpatt:-§ri-gurv-ddi-sat-sevd-travana-kirtand-dayah, 
Sat-sandarbha, p. 593. 
ba sarandpatter laksanam vainava-tantre, 
a samkalpah pratikilya-vivarjanam 
raksigyatits utfvdso goptrtve varanam tathd 
aima-mkzepa-karpanye sadvidhd saragdgatih. Ibid. p. 593. 
* Ibid. pp. 595-604. 
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one’s personality entirely to God; this complete renunciation of 
oneself to God is technically called atma-nivedana. The rdgdnuga, 
or purely emotional type of bhakti, must be distinguished from 
vaidhi-bhakti; since the rdgdnuga-bhakt: follows only the bent of 
one’s own emotions, it is difficult to define its various stages. In 
this form of bhakti the devotee may look upon God as if He were 
a human being, and may turn to Him with all the ardour and 
intensity of human emotions and passions; thus one of the chief 
forms in which this type of bhakti manifests itself is to be found in 
those cases where God is the obyect of a type of deep love which in 
human relation would be called sex-love. Sex-love is one of the 
most intense passions of which our human nature is capable, and, 
accordingly, God may be loved with the passionate intensity of sex- 
love. In following this course of love the devotee may for the time 
being forget the divinity of God, may look upon Him as a fellow- 
being, and may invest Him with all the possibilities of human 
relations and turn to Him as if He were his intimate friend or a 
most beloved husband. He may in such circumstances dispense 
entirely with the ritualistic formalities of worship, meditation, 
recital of His names or glories, and simply follow his own emotional 
bent and treat God just as may befit the tendency of his emotion 
at the time. There may however be stages where the raganuga is 
mixed up with vaidhi, where the devotee follows some of the 
courses of the va:dhi-bhakt: and is yet passionately attached to God. 
But those who are simply dragged forward by passion for God are 
clearly above the range of the duties of vaidhi-bhakti; not only 
through such passionate attachment to God, but even when one’s 
mind is filled with a strong emotion of anger and hatred towards 
God, 80 as to make one completely forget oneself and to render 
oneself entirely pervaded by God’s presence—even as an object of 
hatred—one may, by such an absorption of one’s nature in God, 
attain one’s highest. The process by which one attains one’s highest 
through rdgdnuga-bhakti is the absorption of the nature of the 
devotee by God through an all-pervading intense emotion. For 
this reason, whenever the mind of a man is completely under 
the sway of a strong emotion of any description with reference 
to God, he is absorbed, as it were, in God’s being and thus 
attains his highest through a complete disruption of his limited 
personality, 
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In the sixth section, the Priti-sandarbha, the author of the 
Saf-sandarbha deals with the nature of bliss (priti) as the ultimate 
reality and object of the best of our human efforts. The ultimate’ 
object or end of man is the attainment of happiness and the destruc- 
tion of sorrow; only when God is pleased can one secure the ulti- 
mate extinction of sorrow and the attainment of eternal happiness. 
God, the ultimate reality, is the ultimate and infinite bliss, though 
He may show Himself in diverse forms. The individual or the jiva, 
not having any true knowledge of God and being obscured by 
maya, fails to know His true nature, becomes associated with many 
subjective conditions, and undergoes the sorrow of beginningless 
cycles of births and rebirths. The realization of the highest bliss 
consists in the realization of the ultimate reality; this can happen 
only through the cessation of one’s ignorance and the consequent 
ultimate cessation of one’s sorrows. Of these the former, though 
expressed in a negative form, is in reality positive, being of the 
nature of the self-luminosity of the ultimate reality and the self- 
manifestation of the same. The latter, being of the nature of a 
negation through destruction, is eternal and unchangeable—such 
that, when sorrows are once ultimately uprooted, there cannot be 
any further accretion of sorrow. The realization of God is thus the 
only way of attaining the highest happiness or bliss’. Emancipation 
(mukti) is the realization of God, accompanied as a consequence by 
that cessation of the bondage of egoism which is the same thing as 
existence in one’s true nature. This existence in one’s own nature 
is the same thing as the realization of one’s own nature as the 
supreme soul (Paramatman). But in this connection it must be 
noted that the jiva is not identical with the supreme soul; for it is 
only a part of it; its nature as bliss is thus to be affirmed only be- 
cause of the fact that its essence 1s derived from the essence of the 
supreme soul. The realization of God, the absolute whole, is only 
through the realization of His part as the supreme soul (amsena 
amSi-prapti). This can be attained in two ways, first, as the attain- 
ment of Brahmahood by the revelation of His knowledge as 
constituting only His essential powers along with the destruction 
of individual ignorance (which is a state or function of mdyd only); 


a wirastdtilay&hlada-sukha-bhdvatka-laksand 
bhesajyam: bhagavat-prdapte ehdntdtyantskd mata, 
Visnu-purdga, Sat-sandarbha, p. 674. 
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secondly, as the realization of God in His personal nature, as 
associated with His supra-rational powers in a personal manner. 

‘Emancipation (muktz) may be achieved both in life and after death; 
when one realizes the true nature of God, one’s false apprehension 
of His nature vanishes and this is one’s state of mukti; at death also 
there may be a revelation of God’s true nature, and a direct and 
immediate realization of His nature as God. 


Ultimate Realization. 


The realization of the nature of ultimate reality may again be 
of a twofold nature: abstract, 1.e., as Brahman, and concrete, i.e., 
as personal God or the supreme soul (Paramatman). In the latter 
case the richness of the concrete realization is further increased 
when one learns to realize God in all His diverse forms}. In this 
stage, though the devotee realizes the diverse manifold and infinite 
puwers of God, he learns to identify his own nature with the nature 
of God as pure bliss. Such an identification of God’s nature 
manifests itself in the form of the emotion of bhakti or joy (prit:); 
the devotee experiences his own nature as joy, and realizes his 
oneness with God through the nature of God as bliss or joy. It is 
through the experience of such joy that the ultimate cessation of 
sorrow becomes possible, and without it the devotee cannot realize 
God in association with all His diverse and infinite powers. By the 
intimate experience of the joyous nature of God His other attri- 
butes, characters and powers can also be revealed to him. Man 
naturally seeks to realize himself through joy; but ordinarily he 
does not know what is the true object of joy, and thus he wastes his 
energies by seeking joy in diverse worldly objects. He attains his 
true end when he realizes that God is the source of all joy, that He 
alone should be sought in all our endeavours, and that in this way 
alone can one attain absolute joy and ultimate liberation in joy. 
The true devotee wishes to attain kaivalya; but kaivalya means 
“purity,” and, as the true nature of God is the only ultimate purity, 
katvalya would mean the realization of God’s nature. The joy of 
the realization of God and God alone should therefore be regarded 
as the true Raivalya, the ultimate nature of God. 

In the state of jivan-mukti the individual, through a true know- 
ledge of himself and his relation to God, comes to realize that the 

2 Saj-sandarbha, p. 675. 
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world is both being and non-being, and has therefore no real 
existence in its own true nature, but is only regarded as part of 
himself through his own ignorance (avidyd). The mere negation of’ 
the world is not enough; for there is here also the positive know- 
ledge of the true nature of the individual as dependent on God. 
In this stage the individual realizes the falsity of associating world- 
experiences with his own nature, and learns to identify the latter as 
a part of God. In this state he has to experience all the fruits of his 
deeds which are on the point of yielding fruits, but he feels no 
interest in such experiences, and is no longer bound by them}. As 
a further culmination of this stage, the functioning of mdyd in its 
individual form as ignorance (avidyd) ceases with the direct and 
immediate revelation of the true nature of God and with participa- 
tion in His true nature as joy; the complete cessation of mdyd 
should therefore be regarded as the final state of mukiz?. 

It should be borne in mind that the jiva is a part of the ultimate 
reality in association with the energy of God as represented in the 
totality of the jivas. The ultimate reality is like the sun and the jivas 
are like the rays which emanate from it. From their root in God they 
have sprung out of Him, and, though seemingly independent of Him, 
are yet in complete dependence on Him. Their existence outside 
of Him also is not properly to be asserted; for in reality such an 
appearance of existence outside Him is only the effect of the veil of 
maya. The comparison of the jivas with the rays merely means that 
they have no separate existence from that body whose rays they are, 
and in this sense they are entirely dependent on God. When the 
jivas are regarded as the power or energy of God, the idea is that 
they are the means through which God expresses Himself. As God 
is endowed with infinite powers, it is not difficult to admit that the 
jivas, the manifestations of God’s power, are in themselves real 
agents and enjoyers, and the suggestion of the extreme monist, that 
to assert agency or enjoyability of them is illusory, is invalid; for 
agency in an individual is a manifestation of God’s power. It is 
through that that the sivas pass through the cycle of samsdra, and 
it is through the operation of the essential power of God that they 
learn to perceive the identity of their own nature with God and 
immerse themselves in emotion towards Him. The view that there is 


1 asya prdrabdha-harma-mdtrénam anabhinivesenaiva bhogah. Ibid. p. 678. 
5 Thad. p. 678. 
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no experience of joy in the state of emancipation is invalid ; for in that 
case the state of emancipation would not be desirable. Moreover, 
the view that in the state of emancipation one becomes absolutely 
identical with Brahman, which is of the nature of pure joy, is also 
wrong; for no one wishes to become identical with joy, but to 
experience it. The extreme form of monism cannot therefore explain 
why the state of emancipatinn should be desirable; if emanci- 
pation cannot be proved to be an intensely desirable state, there 
will be no reason why anyone should make any effort to attain it. 
It may further be added that, if the ultimate reality be of the nature 
of pure bliss and knowledge, there is no way of explaining why it 
should be subject to the obscuring influence of mdyd. The concep- 
tion of whole and part explains the fact that, though the jivas are 
not different from God, yet they are not absolutely identical, being 
indeed entirely dependent on Him. The proper way of regarding 
God is to recognize Him as presiding over all beings as they are 
associated with their specific conditions and limitations—as varied 
personalities and yet as one; this is the way to unify the concept of 
Paramatman with that of Bhagavan?. 


The Joy of bhakti. 


Joy in God may be of a twofold nature. By an extension of 
meaning joy may be that attachment to God which produces the 
realization of the true conception of God (bhagavad-visayanukulya- 
tmakas tad-anugata-sprha dimayo jridna-visesas tat-pritth). But 
there is a more direct experience of joy in God which is directly of 
an intensely emotional nature; this type of bhakt: is also called rati. 
This is also described as bhakti as love (preman). Just as one is 
attracted to physical objects by their beauty, apart from any notion 
of utility, so one may also be attracted by divine beauty and the 
diverse qualities of God, and fall into intense love with Him. It has 
already been said above that the joy of God manifests itself in the 
hearts of His devotees and produces their joyful experience of God. 

1 Apart from the higher kind of mukt: reserved for the most superior type of 
bhaktas there are other kinds of inferior liberation described as sdlokya (co- 
existence with God), sdrsf: (the advantage of displaying the same muraculous 
powers as God), sdriipya (having the same form as that of God), sdmipya (having 
the privilege of always being near God), sdyujya (the privilege of entering into 


the divine person of God). A true bkakta, however, always rejects these privi- 
leges, and remains content with his devotion to God. Saf-sandarbha, p. 691. 
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This may be regarded as an active phase of God’s joy as dis- 
tinguished from His nature as pure joy. God's joy is said to be of 
two kinds: His nature as pure joy (svariipananda), and His nature 
in the active phases of the joy of His own powers (svariipa-saktyd- 
nanda). This last is again of two kinds, viz., mdnasdnanda and 
atfvaryananda, i.e., joy as the active operation of bhakti, and joy 
in His own majesty?. When a devotee is attached to God by a sense 
of His greatness or majesty, such a state of mind is not regarded as 
an instance of joy or prit:; but, when the bhakti takes a purely 
emotional form as the service of God, or as immediately dependent 
on Him, or as attached to Him through bonds of intense love (like 
those of a bride for her lover, of a friend for his friend, of a son for 
his father or of the father for his child), we have bhakti as priti. 
Priti or “joy” manifests itself in its most intense and elevated form 
when the attraction has all the outward appearance of physical love, 
and all the well-known exciting factors and modes of enjoyment of 
that emotion; but, as this emotion is directed towards God and has 
none of the biological or physiological accompaniments of physical 
love, it should be sharply distinguished from that love; but it has 
all the external expressions of erotic love. For this reason it can 
be properly described only in terms of the inward experience and 
the outward expressions of erotic love. Joy (priti) is defined as an 
emotional experience constituting an inclination and attraction 
towards its object?. In ordinary emotions the objects to which they 
have reference are worldly objects of sense or ideas associated with 
them, but in godward emotions God is their only object. Such a 
joy in God flows easily (svabhaviki) through God’s grace, and is not 
the result of great efforts; it is superior to emancipation®. This joy 
may grow so much in intensity that the devotee may forget himself 
1 Ibid. p. 722 
2 tatra ulldsatmako jfldna-vuisesah sukham; tathad viyaydnukilydtmakas 
tad - Grukiilydnugata - tat - sprha-tad- anubhava-hetukolldsa-maya - sfidna-urgesa - 
pnyatd. Ibid. p. 718. 
8 The yearning implied in bhakt: 18 almost a distressing impulse and 18 not 
only erotic in type. Thus it 18 said: 
a@dta-paksé 1va mdtaram khagah 
stanyam yathd vatsatardh ksudhartak 
priyam priyeva vyustam viyanno 
mano’ rauinddksa didrksate tudm. Itrd. p. 726. 
Two stages are sometimes distinguished according to the intensity of the 
development of joy, viz., ndaya, lyad-udgama; the latter has again two stages. 
The culminating stage is called prakafodaydvastha. 
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completely and feel himself as one with God; this is technically 
called mahdbhdva'. In a general sense bhakti may be said to pro- 
duce a sense of unique possession (mamatd), and consequently great 
attachment of heart; this emotion may express itself in various 
forms. But there is also the other quieter form (santa) of devotion, 
in which the devotee feels himself to be of God, but not that God is 
his, like Sanaka and other devotees of his type*. Here also there 
is a remote sense of God’s possession, i.e., as master—as looking 
forward for His grace as a master (bhrtyatva), protector (pdlyatva), 
or as a fond parent (/élyatva). One may also enjoy God in himself, 
assuming the rdéle of a parent and looking upon God as a dear child; 
this kind of emotion is called vdtsalya. But, as has been said above, 
the most intense joy in God takes the conjugal form; the difference 
between eroticism (kdma) and this type of love (raz) is that the 
former seeks self-satisfaction, while the latter seeks the satisfaction 
of the beloved God; yearning is the common element in both. 
These devotees, through their dominant emotion of love, restrict 
their relation to God solely to His aspect of sweetness (mddhurya), as 
a great lover. The affection of Radha for Ksrna is said to illustrate 
the highest and intensest form of this love. The Vaisnava writers 
frequently explain this love in accordance with the analysis of ordi- 
nary mundane love current in books of rhetoric (alamkdra-sdstra). 

In treating of the subject of bhakti it is impossible not to make 
a short reference to the well known work of Ripa Gosvami, 
Bhakti-rasémrta-sindhu. This work is divided into four books, 
parva, daksina, pascima, and uttara, and each of these is divided into 
chapters called Jaharis. In writing out the chapters of the Bhakt:- 
sandarbha and the Priti-sandarbha Jiva Gosvami, the nephew of 
Rtipa, was much indebted to the above work of the latter, on which 
he had also written a commentary, Durgama-sangamana, after the 

1 Sat-sandarbha, p. 732. There occurs here a quotation from Uyvala-nila- 
mani to ulustrate the situation: 

radhdyd bhavatasca cttta-jatunt svedaw urldpya kramdd 
yufijann adri-mkuna-kufjjara-pater mrdhita-bheda-bhramam 
estrdya svayam anvaranjayad tha brahmanda-harmyodare 
bhiyobhir nava-rdga-hingula-phalak fpngdra-caruh krtsh. 

" saty aft bheddpagame ndtha tavdham na mdmakinas tvam samudro hi 
tavangah kvacana samudro na tdrangah. Ibid. p. 735. harer gund dvuividhah 
bhakta-citta-samshdra-hetavas tadablumdna-ustesya-hetavas’cdnye... (p. 733). 
jfldna-bhaktir bhaktir vdtsalyam maitrt hdnta-bhdvatca (p. 738). Though all 
these different varieties of bhakt: are mentioned, it 1s admitted thet various other 
forms may arise from these srmply by their mutual mixture in various degrees. 
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completion of the Bhagavata-sandarbha. Superior (uttama) bhakti 
is here defined as the mental state and the associated physical 
actions for yielding satisfaction to Krsna (dnukilyena krsnd- 
nusilanam) without any further desire, motive or object of any 
description; such a bhakt: must not be associated with any monistic 
philosophical wisdom, such as that of extreme monists like 
Sankara, or the philosophical wisdom of Samkhya, Yoga and other 
systems, nor with the performance of any obligatory or occasional 
duties as enjoined in the smrt: literature1. Such a bhakti has six 
characteristics. First, it destroys sins, their roots and ignorance. 
Sins are of two kinds, those which are not in a state of fruition 
(aprarabdha), and those which are (prdrabdha); and bhakti removes 
them both. The roots of sins are evil tendencies of the mind, other- 
wise called the karmdsayas, and these too are destroyed by bhakti, 
which, as it is concrete wisdom, also destroys ignorance (avidyd). 
Secondly, it is described as holy or good (subhada). Through bhaktt 
one renders happiness to the world and is attached by bonds of 
friendship and love to all people; as a devotee is a friend of all, all 
beings are also his friends. Thirdly, a devotee is so much satisfied 
with his joy in bhkakt: that emancipation has no attractions for him. 
Fourthly, the attainment of bhakti is extremely difficult; for even 
with the utmost effort one may not attain it without the grace of 
God. Fifthly, the joy of bhakti 1s infinitely superior to the joy of 
emancipation through Brahma-knowledge. Sixthly, bhakti over- 
comes God to such an extent that He is completely drawn to the 
service of His devotee. Even a little bhakti is superior to much 
philosophical learning; philosophical and logical discussions lead 
to no certainty, and the thesis established by an able reasoner may 
easily be disproved by another who is abler; such logical dis- 
cussions are only barren and ineffectual for true realization. 

Ripa distinguishes three kinds of bhakti: sadhana, bhava and 
preman*. The sddhana-bhakti stands for the different means whose 


2 anydbhalasta-tinyam jfidna-karmddy-andvurtam 
Gnukiilyena krsndnudlanam bhakti uttamd. 
* Ibid. 1. 2.1: Bhakt-rasdmrta-sindhu, 1. 1. 9. 


sa bhaktih sa@dhanam bhdvah prema cets tridhodsta 
In commenting upon this passage JIva Gosvami says that bhakti is of two kinds, 
sddhana and sddhya; of these the second 1s of pure emotionalism and consists of 
five varieties: bhava, prema, pranaya, sneha and rdga The author of Ujjvala- 
vila-mani adds three more, mana, anurdga and mahd-bhdva. RoOpa has not 
mentioned these last because they are but vanant forms of prema. 
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adoption enables the mental emotion to emerge in a natural way 
as bhdva-bhakti (also called sddhya-bhakti). But Ripa further 
adds that the natural devotional emotion cannot be produced by 
any course of conduct or any effort; for bhakti is the highest good 
and as such is eternal. Nothing that is eternal can be produced; the 
true devotional emotion therefore cannot be created—it already 
exists in the heart, and the function of the sédhana-bhakt: is merely 
to manifest it in the heart in the enjoyable form}. This sédhana- 
bhakti is of two kinds, vaidhi? and rdganuga*: these have already 
been described above. One is within the sphere of vardhi-bhakti 
only so long as natural attachment to God does not reveal itself 
within one’s heart. It is said that one who has a logical mind and 
is well read in the sdstras, and is also a man of firm conviction with 
a great faith in the Vaisnava religion, is best fitted for vazdhi- 
bhakti. Desire for worldly happiness or for emancipation is the 
greatest obstacle to the rise of bkakiz. One following the path of 
bhakti incurs no demerit if he does not perform the obligatory and 
other duties as enjoined in the Vedas; but he is at fault 1f he does 
not perform the true duties of a Vaisnava; but even in such cases 
a Vaisnava need not perform any expiatory duties; for the mere 
recital of God’s name is sufficient to remove all his sins. No in- 
junctions of the sastras have any reference to a devotee. The com- 
plete code of moral virtues and many ritualistic dutres are counted 
as preliminary conditions for a person following the path of bhakiz*. 
In many undeserving pupils too much learning or indulgence 1s 
regarded as a great obstruction of the path of bhakti5. A devotee 
of the vaidhi type should meditate upon the beauty of God and all 
His qualities and glories, and learn to regard himself as His servant; 
one of the conditions of meditation upon God as master is to train 
oneself in dedicating all one’s actions to God. He should also try 


1 krh-sddhyd bhavet stdhya-bhdvd sd sadhandbhidha 
mtya-siddhasya bhadvasya prdkatyam hrd: sadhyata 
Bhaktt-rasdmrta-sindhu, 1. 2. 2. 


® Ibsd. 1. 2. 4. 
bs Sastre yuktau ca nipunah sarvathd drdha-micayah 
praudha-sraddho’dhtkart yah sa bhaktaévuttamak matah 


Ibid. 1, 2. 11. 
4 Ibsd. 1. 2. 42, ete. 
7 na Sgydn anubadhrita granthén nawdbhyased bahiin 
na vydkhydon upayufijita ndrambhan arabhet kvact. 
Ibid. 1. 2. 52. 
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to generate in himself the firm conviction that God is the greatest 
friend of His devotees; one should try to look upon God as one’s» 
best friend. The Sastric duties should be performed only so long 
as there is no real inclination of the mind towards God, to recite 
His name, to listen to His glories, and to say them with joy. As 
soon as this stage comes, one 1s on the path of vaidhi-bhakt: and 
must follow its specific duties, so that 1t may continually grow into 
a truly natural and irresistible emotion. Here begins the stage of 
sddhya-bhakti with bhava. Even before we come to this there is 
another stage of sddhana-bhakt:, the rdgdnuga. It is only when one 
transcends this stage that one can come to a still higher stage of the 
sadhya-bhakt: with its successive developments. Rdgdnuga-bhakti 
is said to be an imitation of the r@gatmika'. The ragatmikd-bhakt: 
is the bhakti as natural attachment; rdga means “‘attachment’’. 
This rdgatmika-bhakt: may be of the type of erotic emotion (kama) 
or the assumption of other relationships?, such as fmendship, 
parenthood, etc. The rdgdanuga-bhakt: 1s that where there is no 
natural attachment, but where there 1s an effort to imitate the forms 
of natural emotional attachment, and 1t may be associated with the 
diverse steps taken for the furtherance of va:dhi-bhakti. The 
distinction of prema (spiritual love) and kdma has already been 
explained above. Though kdma 1s often used in connection with the 
intoxicating love of God, yet it 1s used in the sense of prema®. The 
rdganuga-bhakt: thus following the two kinds of subdivision of 
rdgatmikd-bhakt: 1s itself also of two kinds, kdmdnuga and 
sambandhdnuga. 

From the second stage of sd@dhana-bhakt: as ragdnuga we come 
to the stage of bh@va-bhakt:, which also evolves itself into ever more 


' virdjantim abhwvyaktam vraja-vdst-yanadigu 
rdgGtmtkam anusrtd yd sd rdgdnugocyate Ibid 1 2 131 

2 Its said that in the case of natural attachment, even when it takes the form 
of an inimical relationship to God, it 1s superior to any type of vardhi-bhaktt 
where there 1s no such netural attachment Thus tt 1s said in Jiva’s Durgama- 
sangamana, 1.2 135 yathd vatrdnubandhena martyas tanmayatam tydt na tatha 
bhakti-yogena 1t1 me miata matth tad api rdgamaya-kdmddy-apeksayd vidhima- 
yasya cittdveta-hetutve’tyanta-nyiinatvam tt vyaryandrtham eva yesu bhava- 
mayesu mndsto’p: vasrdnubandho uidiumaya-bhakt:-yogdc chresthah The natural 
feeling of enmity towards God can be regarded as bhavdtmka (or emotional) 
but not as rdgdtmikd It cannot also be regarded as bhakts, for there 1s no desire 
here to please God, it therefore stands on a separate basis, it 18 inferior to rdgdt- 
mihd-bhakti but supenor to vardhi-bhakt:. 

* prematva gopa-rdmanam kama styagamat pratham. Ibid. 1. 2. 142, 143 
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intense forms until it reaches the stage of mahd-bhava already 
described. It is regarded as the manifestation of the pure tran- 
scendent sativa (the blissful nature of God). Bhakti has already 
been defined as behaviour that is intended to please God and which 
has no further object or end in view; as such it would involve some 
kind of effort (cesta-raipa) on the part of the devotee. But here the 
meaning is modified to denote only the emotional condition of 
mind, including physiological and physical changes produced in 
the body by it, and as roused by emotive conditions such as the 
object of love, excitants of love, the feeding emotions, external 
manifestation determining and increasing the original dominant 
emotion. The first stage of natural attachment to God as love is 
called bhava and is associated with slight physiological effects like 
shedding tears or the rising of the hair on the body and the like?. 
This emotion is of a transcendental nature and of the nature of the 
power of God, involving consciousness and bliss; therefore it is on 
the one hand seif-revealing (suaprakdsa) and self-enjoying, and on 
the other hand it reveals the nature of God, whose power it is, and 
to whom it refers. Being a power of God it appears in the mental 
states of the devotee, becomes identified with them, and manifests 
itself in identity with them. Bhakti, as it appears in the devotee, 
is thus an identity of the transcendent and the phenomenal, and 
reveals the dual function of enjoying the sweetness of the nature of 
God and the self-revealing sweet enjoyable nature of its own. It is 
thus cognitive with reference to its object, and involves a dual en- 
joyment of God’s sweet nature as well as the sweet nature of bhakti 
itself. It is the root of all rats (or enjoyment) and is therefore also 
called ratz?, An inferior amount of it is generally common to all, 


1 sartrendriya~vargasya vikdrdndm udhdyikdh 
bhadva-vibhdva-jantd?’ citta-urttayah tritah. 
Durgama-sangamana, 1. 3. 1. 
a premnas tu prathamdvasthd bhava tty abhudhtyate 
sdttuhkdh svalpa-mdtréh syuryatrdiru-pulakddayah. 
Bhakt-rasdmyta-sindhu, 1. 3. 3. 

8 asau fuddha-sattva-vsisegarapa-rati-mila-ripatuena mukhya-vurttyd tac- 
chabda-vicyd 3d ratih iri-kysndds-sarva-prakafakatvena hetund svayam-prakdfa- 
ripd’pi prapafcika-tat-priya-yyananam mano-vrttau duw-bhilya tat-tdddtmyam 
erajantl tad-vrttyd prakdfyavad bhdsamand brahmavat tasydh sphuranfi, tathd 
suasatkrtena purvottardvasthdbhyam kdrana-kdryya-ripena sri-bhagavadddi- 

anubhavena svdmiena : 


tesa 
dsuddasya hetutdm saprdamiena sddhakatamatdm pratipadyate hliddinyamiée tu 
suayam hlddayanti isthats. Durgama-sahgamana, 1. 3. 4. 
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but the superior appearance which continues to grow is rare 
and comes only through the grace of God or His devotees. So even 
in the vaidhi and the rdganuga also there is, no doubt, some amoun? 
of bhava of the inferior type. The natural attachment to God of the 
superior type which arises without going through the ordinary 
prescribed path of bhakti (the sddhana-bhaktz), is generally due to 
the grace of God. 

In the first stage of the bh@va-bhakti the devotee manifests in 
himself a nature which remains absolutely unperturbed, eventhough 
there may be causes of perturbation; he always spends his time in 
reciting God’s name with strong emotion; he is unattached to sense- 
objects, and, though great, he is always extremely humble, and has 
always the strong conviction of attaining the ultimate realization 
of God. He is also always extremely anxious to attain his end and 
always finds pleasure in the name of God'. The internal charac- 
tenstic of bhdva, as rati, is extreme smoothness and liquidity of 
heart, but, wherever such a state 1s associated with other desires, 
even be it of emancipation, it should not be regarded as signifying 
the true state, and is called ratydabhdsa; for this 1s a state of absolute 
self-contentment, and it cannot be associated with any other desire 
of any kind. 

When bhava deepens, it is called prema; it is associated with a 
sense of possession in God and absolute detachment from all other 
things. This may rise from a direct development of bhdva, or 
through the immediate grace of God; it may be associated with a 
notion of the greatness of God or may manifest itself merely as an 
enjoyment of the sweetness of God. The development of bhakti 
depends on a special temperament derived in this life as a result of 
previous good deeds, and also on the efforts of this life. There is an 
elaborate description of the vanous characteristics of different 
kinds of joyous emotion with reference to God, and the various 
kinds of relationships on the assumption of which these may grow, 
but these can hardly be treated here. 

Riipa Gosvami wrote another work, Samksepa-Bhdgavataémryta 
which is a well recognized book in the Vaignava circle. It has at 
least two commentaries, one by Jiva Gosvami, and another, a later 
one, by Brindavana Candra Tarkalankara; the latter was the pupil 
of Radhdcarana Kavindra. In this book Ripa describes the various 

1 Bhahti-rasamyta-nndhu, 1. 3. 11-16. 
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types of God's incarnation in accordance with the testimony of the 
Purdnas: Krsna is, of course, regarded as the highest God. His 
elder brother Sanatana also wrote a work, Brhad-bhdgavatd-mrta, 
with a commentary on it, the Dig-darsana, in which he narrates the 
episodes of certain devotees in quest of God and their experiences. 


The Philosophy of Baladeva Vidyabhisana. 


Baladeva was Vaisya by caste and born in a village near Remuna 
in the Balesvar subdivision of Orissa; he was a pupil of vaerdgi 
Pitamvara Dasa, and was generally known as Govinda Dasa. He 
was the disciple of a Kanouy Brahmin, Radha Damodara Dasa, the 
author of Vedanta-Syamantaka. Radha Damodara was a disciple 
of Nayanananda, the son of Radhananda, and a pupil of his grand- 
father, Rasikananda Murari, who was a disciple of Syamananda, 
a junior contemporary of Jiva Gosvami. Syamananda was a 
disciple of Hrdaya Caitanya, who in his turn was a disciple of 
Gauridasa Pandita, a disciple of Nityananda. Baladeva himself had 
two well known disciples, Nanda Misra and Uddhava Dasa; he 
wrote his commentary on Riipa Gosvami’s Stava-madld in the Saka 
era 1686 (or A.D. 1764). He 1s known to have written at least the 
following fourteen works: Sdhetya-kaumudi and its commentary, 
Krsndnandi; Govinda-bhasya; Siddhanta-ratna; Kavya-Kaustubha; 
Gitd-bhiisana, a commentary on the Gita; a commentary on Radha 
Damodara’s Chandah-Kaustubha, Prameya-ratnavali and its com- 
mentary, Kdnti-mala@; a commentary on Ripa’s Stava-mdld; 
a commentary on Ripa’s Laghu-bhdgavata-mrta; Ndamartha- 
$uddhtka, a commentary on Sahasra-ndma; a commentary on Jaya 
Deva’s Candraloka;, Siddhanta-darpana; a commentary on Tattva- 
sandarbha; a commentary on Riipa’s Ndtaka-candrika He also 
wrote commentaries on some of the important Upanisads?. 

Baladeva’s most important work is his commentary on the 
Brahma-siitra, otherwise known as Govinda-bhasya. This has a sub- 
commentary on it called Siksma; the name of the author of this 
commentary is not known, though it has been held by some to be 
a work of Baladeva himself. Baladeva has also summarized the 

1M. M. Gopimath Kaviraja’s introduction to Stddhdnta-ratna, Part 1. 
A. K. Sastri, in his introduction to Prameya-ratndvali, strongly criticizes the 


view that Baladeva was a Vas‘ya. No satisfactory proofs are available on e:ther 
side. 
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contents of his Govinda-bhdsya in the Siddhanta-ratna, to which 
also there is a commentary. M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja says that 
the Siddhanta-ratna was written by Baladeva himself. There i¥ 
nothing to urge in support of this assertion; the natural objection 
against it is that a Vaignava like Baladeva should not speak in glowing 
terms of praise of his own work!. Siddhdnta-ratna 1s regarded by 
Baladeva not as a summary of Govinda-bhdsya, but as partly a 
supplementary work and partly a commentary*. It 1s probable that 
the writer of the Saksma commentary on the Govinda-bhasya is also 
the writer of the commentary on Siddhdanta-ratna, for there 1s one 
introductory verse which 1s common to them both?. The Siddhdnta- 
ratna contains much that is not contained in the Govinda- 
bhasya. 

The eternal possession of bliss and the eternal cessation of 
sorrow is the ultimate end of man. This end can be achieved 
through the true knowledge of God in His essence (svariipatah) and 
as associated with His qualities by one who knows also the nature 
of his own self (sva-jiana-piirvakam). The nature of God 1s pure 
consciousness and bliss. These two may also be regarded as the 
body of God (na tu svarilpdd vigrahasya atirekah). His spirit con- 
sists in knowledge, majesty and power‘. Though one in Himself, 
He appears in many places and in the forms of His diverse devotees. 
These are therefore but modes of His manifestation 1n self-dalliance, 
and this is possible on account of His supra-logical powers, which 
are identical with His own nature®. This, however, should not lead 
us to suppose the correctness of the bhedabheda doctrine, of the 
simultaneous truth of the one and the many, or that of difference 


- sdndrdnanda-syand: gouinda-bhdsyam 
Jiydad etat sindhu-gambhiryya-sambhrt 
yasmin sadyah samsrute manavanadm 
mohocchedi }dyate tattva-bodhah. 

Commentary on Stddhdnta-ratna, p 1. 
® Ibid. 
: Glasydd apraurttth syat 
pumsam yad grantha-vistare 
gouinda-bhdsye samksipte 
fippant krryate’ tra tat. 

Sikyma commentary, p. 5, and the commentary on Siddhdnta-ratna, 
p. 1. 

* Siddhdnta-ratna, pp 1-13 

* eham eva sva-rilpam acintya-taktyad yugapat sarvatrdvabhaty eko’pi san; 
sthdndm bhagavad-durbhdvaspadam tad-uvidha-lild-fraya-bhitani viuidha- 
bhavavanto bhaktds ca. Govtnda-bhdsya, ut 2. 11. 
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and unity!; just as one actor, remaining one in himself, shows 
himself in diverse forms, so God also manifests Himself in diverse 
forms, in accordance with diverse effects and also in accordance 
with the mental plane and the ways in which diverse devotees 
conceive of Him*. On account of His supra-logical powers the 
laws of contradiction do not apply to Him; even contradictory 
qualities and conceptions may be safely associated in our notion of 
Him. So also His body is not different in nature from Him: He is 
thus identical with His body. The conception of a body distinct 
from Him is only in the minds of the devotees as an aid to the 
process of meditation; but, though this 1s imagination on their part, 
such a form is not false, but as a matter of fact is God Himself 
(deha eva dehi or vigraha evatma atmaiva vigrahah). On account of 
the transcendent nature of God, in spite of His real nature as pure 
consciousness and bliss He may have His rea] nature in bodily 
form, as Krgna. ‘1'his form really arises in association with the mind 
of the devotee just as musical forms show themselves in association 
with the trained ears of a musician. In this connection it may be 
observed that according to Baladeva even dream-creations are not 
false, but real, produced by the will of God and disappearing in the 
waking stage through the will of God‘. These forms appeanng in 
the minds of the devotees are therefore real forms, manifested by 
God through His will working in association with the minds of 
the devotees. In this connection it may also be pointed out that the 
jivas are different from God. Even the imagined reflection of 
Brahman in avrdyd, introduced by the extreme monists to explain 
jiva as being only a reflection of Brahman and as having no real 
existence outside it, is wrong; for the notion of simularity or reflec- 
tion involves difference. The jivas are atomic in nature, associated 
with the qualities of prakrti, and absolutely dependent on God. 
Though Brahman is all-pervasive, yet He can he grasped by know- 
ledge and devotion. A true realization of His nature and even a 
sensuous perception of Him is possible only through sddhya-bhaktt, 

1 The Sakgma commentary on 11. 2. 12 says that God’s mdyd-iakts has three 
functions: hlddint, sandinnt, and samutt; 1t 1s through His mdyd-sakts, 1.¢., the 
power as mdyd, that He can manifest Himself in diverse ways. 

* dhydjr-bheddt karyya-bhedac ca anekatayd prafito'ps hari svariipathyam 
svasmin na muficati, Govinda-bhdsya, 1. 2. 13. 

® tan-mirtatuem hhalu bhakti-vibhavitena hrdd grdkyam gandharvénusthtena 


Srotrepa raga-miirtatvam iva. Ibid. 111. 2. 17. 
4 Ibad, 11. 2. 1-5. 
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not through sédhana-bhakti. The consciousness and bliss of God 
may be regarded either as the substance of God or as His attributes. 
This twofold way of reference to God is due to the admission of the 
category of visesa, by which, even in the absence of difference be- 
tween the substance and the quality, it is possible to predicate the 
latter of the former as if such a difference existed. Visesa is spoken 
of as the representative of difference (bheda-pratinidhi); that is, 
where no difference exists, the concept of visesa enables us to predi- 
cate a difference; yet this visesa 1s no mere vikalpa or mere false 
verbal affirmation. The ocean can be spoken of as water and waves 
by means of this concept of visesa. The concept of vtfesa means that, 
though there is no difference between God and His qualities, or 
between His nature and His body, yet there is some specific 
peculiarity which makes it possible to affirm the latter of the former; 
and by virtue of this peculiarity the differential predication may be 
regarded as true, though there may actually be no difference 
between the two. It is by virtue of this concept that such proposi- 
tions as ‘‘ Being exists,” “Time always is,” “‘Space is everywhere,” 
may be regarded as true; they are neither false nor mere verbal 
assumption; if they were false, there would be no justification for 
such mental states. There is obviously a difference between the two 
propositions ‘‘Being exists” and “Being does not exist’; the 
former is regarded as legitimate, the latter as false. This proves that 
though there is no difference between “being” and “‘existence’”’ 
there is such a peculiarity in it that, while the predication of 
existence to being is legitimate, its denial is false. If it were merely 
a case of verbal assumption, then the latter denial would also have 
been equally possible and justifiable. This peculiarity is identical 
with the object and does not exist in it in any particular relation. 
For this reason a further chain of relations is not required, and the 
charge of a vicious infinite also becomes inadmissible. If the con- 
cept of visesa is not admitted, then the notion of “qualified” and 
“quality” is inexplicable. The concept of oifega in this sense was 
first introduced by Madhva; Baladeva borrowed the idea from him 
in interpreting the relation of God to His powers and qualities. 
This interpretation is entirely different from the view of Jiva and 
others who preceded Baladeva; we have already seen how Jiva 
interpreted the situation merely by the doctrine of the supra-logical 
Ibsd. 111. 3. 31. 
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nature of God’s powers and the supra-logical nature of the difference 
and identity of power and the possessor of power, or of the quality 
and the substance. Baladeva, by introducing the concept of vitesa, 
tried to explain more clearly the exact nature of supra-logicality 
(acintyatva) in this case; this has been definitely pointed out in the 
Saiksma commentary?. 

The bliss of God is different from the bliss of the jivas, both in 
nature and in quantity, and the nature of their knowledge is 
different. Brahman is thus different in nature both from the world 
and from the jivas. All the unity texts of the Upanisads are to be 
explained merely as affirming that the world and the sivas belong 
to God (sarvatra tadiyatva-jianarthah). Such a way of looking at 
the world will rouse the spint of bhakti. The revelation of God's 
nature in those who follow the path of vasdhi-bhakt: is different 
from that in those who follow the rucit-bhakti; in the former case 
He appears in all His majesty, in the latter He appears with al] His 
sweetness. When God is worshipped in a limited form as Krsna, 
He reveals Himself in His limited form to the devotee, and such is 
the supra-logical nature of God that even in this form He remains 
as the All-pervasive. It is evident that the acceptance of ussesa does 
not help Baladeva here and he has to accept the supra-logical nature 
of God to explain other parts of his religious dogmas. 

God is regarded as being both the material cause of the world 
and as the supreme agent. He has three fundamental powers: the 
supreme power, ursnu-Saktz, the power as ksetrajna, the power as 
avidyd. In His first power Brahman remains in Himself as the 
unchangeable; His other two powers are transformed into the 
jtvas and the world. The Samkhyist argues that, as the world is of 
a different nature from Brahman, Brahman cannot be regarded as 
its material cause. Even if it 1s urged that there are two subtle 
powers which may be regarded as the material cause of the world 
and the sivas, their objection still holds good; for the development 
of the gross, which is different from the subtle, 1s not explained. 
To this the reply is that the effect need not necessarily be the same 
as or similar to the material cause. Brahman transforms Himself 
into the world, which is entirely different from Him. If there were 
absolute oneness between the material cause and the effect, then 


2 tenaiva tasya vastuabhinnatoam sva-mruahakatvuam ca svasya tddrfe tad- 
Kis sana acces aaicok. Sakyna on Govinda-bhdsya, 11. 2. 31. 
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one could not be called the cause and the other the effect; the lumpy 
character of the mud is not seen in the jug, which 18 its effect; in all 
cases that may be reviewed the effect must necessarily be different 
from the material cause. Such a modification does not in any way 
change the nature of Brahman. The changes are effected in His 
powers, while He remains unchanged by the modification of His 
powers. To turn to an ordinary example as an illustration, 1t may be 
pointed out that ‘‘a man with the stick”’ refers to none other than 
the man himself, though there is a difference between the man and 
the stick; so though the power of the Brahman 1s identical with 
Brahman in association with His powers, yet the existence of a 
difference between Brahman and His powers is not denied?. 
Moreover, there is always a difference between the material cause 
and the effect. The jug is different from the lump of clay, and the 
ornaments from the gold out of which they are made; also they 
serve different purposes and exist in different times. If the effect 
existed before the causal operation began, the application of the 
causal operation would be unnecessary, also the effect would be 
eternal. If it is held that the effect 1s a manifestation of that which 
was already existent, then a further question arises, whether this 
manufestation, itself an effect, requires a further manifestation, and 
so on; thus a chain of manifestations would be necessary, and the 
result would be a vicious infinite. Stl, Baladeva does not deny the 
parinama or the abhivyakt: theory; he denies the Samkhya view 
that even before the causal operation the effect exists, or that a 
manifestation (abhwyakit) would require a chain of manifestations. 
He defines effect as an independent manifestation (svatantra- 
bhivyaktimattvam kila karyatvam), and such an effect cannot exist 
before the action of the causal operatives. The manifestation of the 
world is through the manifestation of God, on whom it is de- 
pendent. Such a manifestation can only happen through the causal 
operation inherent 1n God and initiated by His will. Thus the world 
1s manifested out of the energy of God, and 1n a limited sense the 
world is identical with God; but once it is separated out of Him as 
effect, it 1s different from Him. The world did not exist at any time 
before 1t was manifested in its present form; therefore it is wrong 
to suppose that the world was at any stage identical with God, 
though God may always be regarded as the material cause of the 


1 Ibid. 1. 13. 
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world!. Thus after all these discussions it becomes evident that 
there is really no difference of any importance between Baladeva's 
views and the Samkhya view. Baladeva also admits that the world 
exists in a subtle form in’'God as endowed with His energies. He 
only takes exception to the verbal expression of the karikd that the 
effect exists in the cause before the action of the causal operatives; 
for the effect does not exist in the cause as effect but in a subtle 
state. This subtle state is enlarged and endowed with spatio- 
temporal qualities by the action of the causal operatives before it 
can manifest itself as effect. The Samkhya, however, differs in 
overstressing the existence of the effect in the cause, and in asserting 
that the function of the causal operatives is only to manifest openly 
what already existed in a covered manner. Here, however, the causal 
operatives are regarded as making a real change and addition. This 
addition of new qualities and functions is due to the operation of 
the causal will of God; it is of a supra-logical nature in the sense 
that they were not present in the subtle causal state, and yet have 
come into being through the operation of God’s will. But, so far as 
the subtle cause exists in God as associated with Him, the world is 
not distinct and independent of God even in its present form?, 
The jévas too have no independence in themselves; they are created 
by God, by His mere will, and having created the world and the 
jivas He entered into them and remained as their inner controller. 
So the jivas are as much under natural necessity as the objects of 
the physical world, and they have thus no freedom of action or of 
will’, The natural necessity of the world is but a manifestation of 
God's will through it. The spontaneous desire and will that is 
found in man is also an expression of God’s will operating through 
man; thus man is as much subject to necessity as the world, and 
there is no freedom in man. Thus, though the cow which gives milk 
may seem to us as if it were giving the milk by its own will, yet the 
vital powers of the cow produce the milk, not the cow; so, when a 
person is perceived as doing a particular action or behaving in a 
particular manner or willing something, it is not he who is the 


1 Govinda-bhdsya, 11. 1. 14. 


tmakam ca th siddham evam kérydvasthatve’py aviantyatua-dharma-yogdd 
apracyuta-pirodoasthars cadvatisthate. Ibid. 11. 1. 20. sp 
ripdndpattp, Ibid. 1. 1. 23. ae 
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agent, but the supreme God, who is working through him!. But 
the question may arise, if God is the sole cause of all human willing 
and human action, then why should God, who is impartial, make us 
will so differently? The answer will be that God determines our 
action and will in accordance with the nature of our past deeds, 
which are beginningless. A further objection may be made, that 
if God determines our will in accordance with our past deeds, then 
God is dependent in His own determining action on the nature of 
our karmas; which will be a serious challenge to His unobstructed 
freedom. Moreover, since different kinds of action lead to different 
kinds of pleasurable and painful effects God may be regarded as 
partial. The reply to these objections is that God determines the 
jivas in accordance with their own individual nature; the individual 
jivas are originally of a different nature, and in accordance with 
their original difference God determines their will and actions 
differently. Though God is capable of changing their nature, He 
does not do so; but it is in the nature of God’s own will that He 
reserves a preferential treatment for His devotee, to whom He 
extends His special grace*. God’s own actions are not determined 
by any objective end or motive, but flow spontaneously through 
His enjoyment of His own blissful nature. His special grace to- 
wards His devotees flows from His own essential nature; it is this 
special treatment offered to His devotees that endears Him to them 
and that rouses others to turn towards Him. 

Bhakti is also regarded as a species of knowledge (bhaktir api 
jiiana-viseso bhavati)*. By bhakti one turns to God without any 
kind of objective end. Bhakti is also regarded as a power which 
can bind God to us; this power is regarded as the essence of the 
hladini power of God as associated with consciousness. The con- 
sciousness here spoken of is identical with the 4ldda, and its essence 
consists in a favourable outflow of natural inclination ®. This is thus 
identical with God’s essential nature as consciousness and bliss; 
yet it is not regarded as identical with Him, but as a power of 


1 Ibid u. 1. 24. 

3 na ca karma-sdpeksatuena Uyarsya asvdtantryam, ...anddi-jva-svabhdvd- 
susGrena ht karma kGrayati sva-bhdvam anyathd-kartum samartho' pi hasydpi na 
karots. Ibsd. tt. 1. 35. 

§ Thad. 11. 1. 36. 

“ Commentary on Siddhdnta-ratna, p. 29. 

® bhagavad-vatthara-hetu-bhind saktik. Ibid. p. 35. 
* klada-bhinnd samvid, yas taddrukilyamfah sa tasydk sdvakh. Ibid. p. 37. 
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Him}. Though bhakti exists in God as His power, yet it qualifies 
the devotee also, it is pleasurable to them both, and they are both 
constituents of it?. It will be remembered that, of the three powers, 
samvit is superior to sandhini and hladini is superior to samvit. God 
not only is, but He extends His being to everything else; sandhini 
is the power by which God extends being to all. He is Himself of 
the nature of consciousness; samvit is the power by which His 
cognitive action is accomplished and by which He makes it possible 
for other people to know. Though He 1s of the nature of bliss, He 
experiences joy and makes it possible for others to have joyous 
experiences; the power by which He does this is called hlddini.* 
True bhakt: cannot have any object outside itself, simply for the 
reason that it is itself an experience of God as supreme bliss. That 
there ts a kind of bliss other than sensuous pleasure is proved by 
our experience of our own nature as bliss during deep sleep But, 
since we are but atoms of God’s energy, 1t 1s necessarily proved that 
God’s nature 1s supreme and infinite bliss, once that bliss 1s ex- 
perienced, people will naturally turn away from worldly sensuous 
pleasure to God, once for all. 

True knowledge destroys all merit and demerit, and so in the 
jivan-mukt: man holds his body only through the will of God. The 
effect of obligatory duties 1s not destroyed, except in so far as it 
produces meritorious results—admussion to Heaven and the like— 
and it helps the rise of true knowledge; when the true knowledge 
dawns, it does not further show itself. It is also stated in the 
Kausitaki Upanisad that the mertts of a wise man go to his friends 
and his demerits to his foes; so 1n the case of those devotees who are 
anxious to enter communion with God the meritorious effects of 
their deeds are distributed to those who are dear to Him, and the 
effects of their sinful actions are distributed to His enemies‘. So, 
as the effects of the fructifying karma are distributed to other 
persons, the principle that all fructifying karmas must produce 

1 svaripdnanrekinyap: tad-uisesatayd ca bhdsate’nyathA tasya saknr sts 
tyopedesa-snddheh, Stddhdnta-ratna, p 38 

* bhagavat-svartipa-ursesa~bhiita-hlddinydds-sdrdtma bhaktr bhagavad-us- 
pai bhakte ca prthag-visesanatayd snddha tayor Gnanddtisayayo bhavat:. 

2 tate. widnioadt yaya sattam dhatte daddts ca 34 sarva-dela-kdla-~dravya- 
vydpti-hetuh sandhnl, samuid-dtmd'fi yayd samveth: samvedayatt ca sd samust, 


hldddtmd’ pr yayd hiddate hlddayat: ca sd hiddewt. Ibid. pp. 39~40. 
* Goumnda-bhdpya, IV. 1. 17. 
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their effects is satisfied, and the devotee of God 1s released from 
them. The best way for true advancement can only be through the 
association of saintly devotees. Our bondage is real, and the 
destruction of the bondage is real and eternal. Even in the state 
of ultimate emancipation the jivas retain their separate individuality 
from God. 

In the sixth and seventh chapters of the S:ddhanta-ratna 
Baladeva tries to refute Sankara’s doctrine of extreme monism; but 
as these arguments contain hardly anything new but merely repeat 
the arguments of the thinkers of the Ramanuja and the Madhva 
Schools, they may well be omitted here. In his Prameya-ratnavali 
Baladeva gives a general summary of the main points of the 
Vaisnava system of the Gaudiya School If one compares the 
account they give of Vaisnava philosophy in the Bhdgavata- 
sandarbha with that given in Baladeva’s Govinda-bhdsya and 
Stddhanta-ratna, one finds that, though the fundamental principles 
are the same, yet many new elements were introduced by Baladeva 
into the Gaudiya school of thought under the influence of Madhva, 
and on account of his personal predilections. The stress that is laid 
on the aspect of difference between Igvara and the jiva and the 
world and the concept of wssesa, are definite traces of Madhva 
influence. Again, though Baladeva admires the ruci-bhakt: as the 
best form of bhakti, he does not lay the same emphasis on it as is 
found in the works of Ripa, Sanatana or Jiva. His concept of 
bhakt: 1s also slightly different from that of Jiva, he does not use 
the older terminologies (antaranga and bahiranga saktz), and does 
not seek the explanation of his system on that concept. His 
Prameya-ratna-mala has an old commentary, the Kdnti-mald, by 
one Krsnadeva Vedanta Vagisa. In the Prameya-ratna-mdld he 
pays his salutation to Ananda-tirtha or Madhva, whom he describes 
as his boat for crossing the ocean of samsdra. He gives also a list 
of the succession of teachers from whom he derived his ideas, and 
he thinks that by a meditation upon the succession of gurus one 
would succeed in producing the satisfaction of Hari. He further 
says that four sampraddyas or schools of Vaisnavas, the Sri, 
Brahma, Rudra, and Sanaka, will spring forth in Orissa (Utkala) 
in the Kali yuga, which may be identified with Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Vignusvamin, and Nimbaditya. He enumerates the succession of 
his teachers, in the following order: Srikrsna, Brahma, Devargi- 
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Badarayana, Madhva, Padmandbha, Nrhari, Madhava, Aksobhya, 
Jaya-tirtha, Jiiana-sindhu, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharma, 
Purusottama, Brahmanya, Vyasa-tirtha, Laksmipati, Madhavendra, 
Iévara, Advaita, Nityananda and also Sri Caitanya?. The system of 
thought represented by Baladeva may well be styled the Madhva~- 
Gaudiya system; we have had recently in Bengal a school of 
Vaignavas which calls itself Madhva-Gaudiya. 


} See an earlier list by Kavi-Karnapira, in his fanciful or legendary treatise 
Gaura-gapoddesa-dipikd. 
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Bhayya-prakdta, 352, 373, 380, 383 
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Bhatta, 171 
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bhdva, 333, 356, 433, 433%-, 435, 437 
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bhatdds, 35, 41 

bhatdkdsa, 156 

bhiins, 66 
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Birth, 49, 86, 347 

Bhus, 20, 29, 156, 219, 222, 335, 419 

Blasful, 414 

Blue jug, 96, 97 

‘Blueness’, 97 

Bombay, 93, 374 

Bombay Gasetteer, 54 
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315, 317, 338, 347, 366, 417, 418, 
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Brahmacanin, 320 

Brahmadatta, 53 

Brahma-enquiry, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
108, 110, 112 

Brahmaghoga, 53 

Brahmahood, 285, 427 

brakma-jyfidsd, 112 

Brahma-kanda, 108 

Brahma-knowledge, 102, 107, 216, 
230, 231, 236, 255, 265, 266, 270, 
277, 292, 433 

brahma-light, 158 

Brahman, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 33, 34; 39) 49, 49, 57; 63, 66, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 81, 34, 85, 86, 
87, 99, 100, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 
112, 121, 122M., 123, 126, 129, 131, 
138, 141, 142, 144, 147, 148, 151, 
158, 178, 206, 207, 212, 213, 214, 
215, 216, 217, 220, 221, 222, 224, 
225, 232, 233, 243, 244, 246, 247, 
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309, 311, 312, 321, 322, 323, 324, 
325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 
332, 335, 338, 344, 347, 353, 357, 
360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 368, 369, 
370, 371, 399, 394, 396, 397, 398, 
399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 405, 407, 
414, 415, 418, 420, 428, 430, 440, 
442, 443, 447; Citsukha’s definition 
eritiazed by Vydsa-tirtha, grr, 
material and instrumental cause 
according to Vy&sa-tirtha, 308 ff , 
nature described by Vyasa-tirtha, 
314-15, nature of, according to 
Vyase-tirtha, 305 ff , nature accord- 
ing to Vallabha contrasted with that 
of Bhaskara, 329 

Brahman-causality, 87 

Brahma-samhutd, 388 

Brahma-sitra, 38, 39, 47, 53, 547-, $6, 
62, 63, 68, 87, 98, 110, 121, 122, 127, 
129, 130%., 135, 148%., 153, 251, 
300, 320, 321, 322, 324, 352, 364, 
373» 377, 381, 438; criticism of other 
interpretations according to Val- 
labha and his followers, 330-2; 
pecuhanty of Vallabha’s interpreta- 
hon, 328 ff.; Vallabha’s interpreta- 
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panions, 393 ff., his life, 385 ff.; 
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Cattanya-bhdgavata, 385 
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Cognitive form, 29° 
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Conch-shell, 80, 82, 119, 120, 227, 
229, 238, 239, 245, 255, 257, 261, 
304, 305, 343, 359, 406 

Conch-shell-silver, 118, 207, 209, 211, 
413, 214, 324, 249, 250, 264, 279, 
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Conditions, 379 

Consciousness, 20, 26, 211, 215, 217, 
225, 234, 236, 238, 241, 246, 247, 
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Dhasryydtraya, 374 
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dharma, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 13, 37, 
320, 32%, 322, 323, 324, 347, 363, 
376; Bhdgavata-purdna on, 10; 
Devala, Y&jfiavalkya and Mahi- 
bharata on, 9-10; evolution of the 
idea of, 2-11; extension of meaning 
according to later smrts, 9, Govin- 
daraja on, 8; Kum4rila on, 3; Manu 
and Medhauth: on, 6; Mimimsa 
and Vedic sense of, 2; Prabhakara 
on, 4; Sridhara on, 10; Vedic idea 
of, 5, versus adharma, 4; yoga on, 
19 
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dharmasya ca kriyd-rilpatvdt, 323 

dharmavad, 108 

dharmavicdra, 322 
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dharmy-am$a, 278 
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Disappearance, 340 
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dosq, 172, 175, 254, 281 
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Egoim, 49 
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Ego-perception, 298 
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Egotusm, 65 
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Energy of God, 429 
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211, 217, 305, 340, 360, 365 
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False wmagination, 287, 292 
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False silver, 305 

Falsehood, 83, 84, 204, 206, 209, 210, 
ALI, 242, 213, 214, ABI, 222, 224, 
225; controversy on, 204 ff., cn- 
ticism of Madhusiidana and R&ams- 
cirya, 209 ff.; five definitions of, 
emticized, 204 ff; its definition 
cniticized, 206 ff.; MadhGsudana’s 
reply criticized, 216 ff.; of the world 
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Falsity of the world, 360 
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Gita, 45, 60, 70, 82."., 92, 93, 314, 324, 
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Gita-bhasya, 60, 91, 94 

Gita-bhitsana, 438 

Gitdartha-samgraha, 61 

Gatd-tattva-dipant, 380 
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on, 60; works on, 61 
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313, 328, 347, 359, 417, 427, 429, 
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Illusion, 28, 32, 80, 81, 83, 119, 132, 
134, 168, 173, 178, 205, 209, 213, 
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dosa in, 254 ff , conception of, criti- 
cised by Vyfisa-tirtha as against Mad- 
husGdana, 247ff ; dystr-srsf: view 
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2s ff. 
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Illusory negation, 262 

Illusory notation, 289 

Illusory objects, 406 

Illusory perception, 174, 229, 230, 
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Illusory silver, 239, 245, 253, 261, 262, 
305 

Illusory superimpositions, 134 

Illusory world, 253 

Images, 178 

Imaginary appearances, 304 

Immediacy, 241 

Immediacy of knowledge, 312 

Immediate cognition, 242, 312 

Immediate intuition, 243 

Immediate perception, 243 

Impersonations, 340 

Imphcation, 345 

Imposition, 248 

Impossible-negation, 201 

Impossible negative, 184 

Incarnation, 38, 412 

Indefinable, 120, 301, 302, 303 

Indescribable, 205 

Indeterminate, 370 

Indeterminate cognition, 358 

Indeterminate knowledge, 219 

India, 1 

Indian Antiquary, §4n., 93 

Indian philosophy, 11, 24, 58, 162, 173 

Individual, 58 

Individual selves, 21, 32 

Individual souls, 24, 146, 158 

Indra, 71 

tndriya, 150 

indriya-mgraha, 9 

tndriyartha - sat - samprayaga-janyam 
jadnam, 339 

Inductions, 195 

Inference, 77, 161, 183, 187, 188, 192, 
194, 195, 196, 197, 200, 201, 202, 
227, 229, 260, 274, 276, 281, 301, 
305, 344, Vy’sa-tirtha on, 200 

Infinite, 126 

Infinite bhss, 446 

Infinite regress, 210 

Inherent energy, 48 

Injunction, 5 

Inspiration, 389 

Instrumental, 327 

Instrumentality, 329 

Intelligence, 335, 350 

Intuition, 181, 235, 256, 258, 265, 274, 
338 

Intuitive consciousness, 276 

Intuitive faculty, 182 

Intuitive perception, 254 

Intuitive process, 181 

Invalid, 183, 243, 244, 245, 268, 269, 
274, 281, 369 
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Invanable, 185 

Invanable antecedence, 340 

Invaniable relation, 199 

Islam, 394 

istasddhanatd, 74 

Ista-nddhi, 239 

thketta, 129 

Ifa, 89 

Havdsya-upanizad-bhasya, 55 

Tfopamsad-bhdsya, 94 

Iévara, 12, 240., 40, 41, 46, 47, 56, 68, 
121, 132, 133, 135, 136, 137, 144, 
203, 288, 312, 326, 327, 447, 448 

Tévarakrsna, 30, 36, 390 

isvara-paravasd, 149 

Iévara Puri, 386 


Jadunathay: Maharaja, 383 x. 

jada, 150, 370 

Jaddtmtkd, 400 

jagabandhatmkd, 156 

Jagadinanda, 387 

Jagannatha, 387 

Jagannatha Dasa, 388 

Jaganndtha-vallabha, 395 

Jagannatha Yat, 62 

jJagat-prapafica, 116 

Jagai, 386 

Jarmumsiitra-bhdsya-mimamsd, 373 

Tains, 7, 45, 52, 65, 97, 115, 167, 203, 
372 

Jalabheda, 373, 376, 380, 381 

Jalabheda-tika, 377 

Janaka, 324 

Janfrdana, 157, 160, 186, 324, 388 

Janérdana Bhagta, 1, 59, 64 

Janmadyasya yatah, sastrayomtvdt, 325 

Janmastami-mrnaya, 377 

Japa-flower, 299, 300 

jaran-narydytka, 202 

Jaya, 3137, 3187. 

Jayadeva, 389 

Jayagop&la Bhatta, 175, 375, 381 

Jaya-mangald, 1 

Jayantt-halpa, 55 

Jayaraima, 1 

Jayasimha, 54, 91 

Jaya-tirtha, 55, 56, 61, 62, 64, 65, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 94, 101, 110, IIT, 115, 
117, 121, 126, 128, 132%., 133%, 
143, 162, 174, 175, 177, 178, 182, 
184, 186, 187, 196, 202, 448 

Jaya-tirtha-vyaya-fippani, 160 n. 

Jaytkbandin Simha, 59 

Jayinanda, 385 
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Jahnavi, 393 

Jatt, 151, 152 

jats-vthalpo, 183 

Jealousy, 29 

jumasd, 413 

jiva-castanya, 235 

jiva-form, 284 

Jiva Gosvaml, 16, 346, 396, 438, 447; 
Brahman, nature of, 397, dhakt, 
nature of, 415 ff ; cmticism of the 
Sankarites, 414; different sakts, 
concept of, 399-400, God, views on, 
19-20, God and His powers, 409; 
God and the souls, 408; God’s rela- 
tion to His devotee, 410 ff , mayd 
and beyond mdyd, 402, mdyd doc- 
trine, 399, mdyd, ideas on, 21-2; 
nature of the world, 404, ontology, 
396 ff , Param&tman, idea of, 23; 
parindma doctrine of, 22; part in the 
whole, relation of, 403; self, views 
on, 20, selves, theory of, 399 ff.; 
status of the world, 405 ff.; the joy 
of bhaktt, 403 ff , ultimate realiza- 
tion, nature of, 428 ff 

jilva-mayd, 16, 413 

jivanmukta, 365 

jivanmuki1, 39n, 88, 259, 262, 347, 
406, 418, 428, 446 

Jiva-pratimbatva-khandana-vdda, 
379 

jlva-saktz, 390 

sluas, 12, 14, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, 
34, 83, 109, 126, 132, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 141, 144, 146, 149, 150, 155, 
179, 257, 284, 285, 287, 288, 289, 
292, 335, 347, 348, 350, 361, 362, 
364, 366, 367, 368, 370, 378, 399, 
409, 410, 414, 429, 440, 442, 444, 
447 

jivdtman, 424 

jiapts, 189n 

jfidna, 10, 71, 73, 117, 122, 166, 167, 
170, 235, 260, 261 293, 336, 350 

jftana-badhyatva, 103 

jrdna-grahaka, 169 

jiléna-gradhakdtiriktdnapekgatveam, 169 

jfdna-guhaya, 24 

jfiana-kénda, 326 

jfidma-marga, 374 

jildna-matrasya kd vdrtta sdksdd api 
kurvantl, 416 

jdna-masra, 353, 334 

jftana-milla-kriydtmaka, 4°, 41, 43 

jaldna-riipa, 157n. 
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jiana-sdmagri, 175 
Jfianasimha, 56 
Jfifina-sindhu, 448 
jfldna-iriye, 400 
jndndbhava, 293 

jrdiiam prdmdnyam, 174 
jiiandnandatmako hy asau, 314 
jhdndngabhiita, 353 
jhdndngabhata-bhaktt, 353 
jhatatd, 169, 170 
jiieyatd-sampddana, 160 
jreya-visaytharana, 160 
‘Jugness’, 97 

Jyoteh, 131, 136 
Fyotsystoma, 137 


hawalya, 248 

kawalya-kdma, 424 

katvalya-kama-bhakit, 424 

Kalana, 393 

Kalapa grammar, 386 

Kah, 51 

Kah: yuga, 447 

kalpa, 325 

kalpita, 292 

kalpita-bheda, 105 

kalya-kdla, 43 

Kalyanapura, 53, 92, 93 

malvanertiss 346, 357, 374, 375, 380, 
381 

Kamalakara Bhattacirya, 395 

Kamaldsana, 122 

Kanada, 153, 176", 178 

Kapila, 24, 30, 32, 36, 37, 38, 44, 139 

Kapila Samkhya, 44 

Kapylakgetra, 372 

karma, 21, 22, 25, 33, 45, 49, 61, 86, 
88, 145, 147, 150, I51, 253, 317, 
324, 333, 337, 348, 349, 350, 353, 
354, 358, 367, 391, 409, 415, 417, 
418, 428, 444, nature of, 49-50 

harma-kdnda, 326 

harma-mdrga, 374 

harma-mifra 353, 354 

Karma-nirnaya, 64, 70, 74 

Aarma-svabhdvam, 332 

harmdlayas, 433 

harty, 37, 370 

» 43 
hathd, 115 
Kathd-lakgaga, 55, 64, 65; account of, 


Katwa, 386 
Katha, 89, 133, 136 
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Kaura Sadhu, 1 

Kaugsitaki, 131, 137, 446 

Kausttakyupanad-bhdgya-tippant, 55 

kaupilya, 429 

Kavindra-tirtha, 56 

kdkatdltya, 161 

Kala, 22, 25, 31, 37, 4, 47, 150, 159, 
331, 413 

hdma, 336, 376, 432, 435 

kdmand-nimitta, 424 

Kamakasni, 371 

Kadmakhydnatha, 190n 

Kamarahat:, 388 

Kanti-mald, 438, 447 

Kanici, 383 

Kanvas, 133 

kdrana, 328, 332, 340 

kdrana-Saktt, 155 

kdrandnumdna, 200 

kartkd, 39" , 444 

Kérpanya-purytkd, 394 

kadryatd, 74 

kdrydnumdna, 200, 326 

hkarydnumeya, 332 

kdrydtirekendnavasthdnam, 341 

Kas: Misra, 388 

Kathakopamsad-bhdasya-uppant, 55 

Kaveri, 388 

Kavya-Kaustubha, 438 

kdvyas, 386 

Kedara, 372 

Kena, 89 

Kenopamsad-bhdsya, 55, 90 

Kenopanisad-bhdsya-fippant, 55 

Kenopamjad-khandartha, 90 

Keégava Bhatta, 62 

Keégava Bhattairaka, 64, 101 

Kegavadasa, x 

Kedava Misra, 64, 189 

Kesgavasvamin, 87 

Keégava-tirtha, 64 

Keégava Yatu, 62 

kevala, 160, 181 

kevala pramdna, 161, 167, 181 

kevala-vyattrekt, 201, 345 

kevaldnvay1, 185, 186, 344 

Khandana-khanda-khddya, 6517., 115, 
191M, 192 

Khandartha-prakdga, 90 

Khapuspa-fikd, 55 

Khydtwdda, 360, 379 

kitava, 423 

hartana, 389 

Aleta, 12, 45 

Knower, 66, 68, 86 
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Knowledge, 21, 66, 81, 84, 86, 117, 
126, 156, 160, 161, 164, 166, 167, 
168, 170, 189, 223, 230, 349, its 
mature in emancipation discussed, 
243 ff ; Madhusiidana’s defence 
strongly criticized, 240 ff ; nature 
and function of wrtt: and ayfdna 
discussed, 236 ff., the views of Ista- 
stddht and Ram&dvaya criticized, 
239 ff.; views of Madhusidana cn- 
ticized by Vy4sa-tirtha, 230 ff 

Knowledge of God, 392 

Krama-mirnaya, 54 

kriyd, 3, 42 

Rriyd-saktz, 331 

kriyd-vrkalpo, 183 

krpd, 151 

Krsna, 15, 45, 59, 346, 349, 353, 356, 
376, 386, 387, 389, 392, 395, 401, 
402, 432, 438, 440, 442 

Krgnadasa Kaviraja, 385, 387, 388, 
390 

Krsna-karndmrta, 375, 388, 389 

Krsna-padi, 1 

Krgna-premamrta, 377 

Krgsnasvami Ayer, 52, 90 

Krsna Sastri, 90, 91 

Krgnac&rya, 51, 59, 90 

Krsndmrta-maharnava, 55, 89, 319” 

Krsndnandi, 438 

Krsndsraya, 373, 376 

Kyti, 313”. 

Krttiké, 186 

ksamd, 9, 10 

kyGnt:, 9 

kgetra, 402 

hyetrayfla, 32, 402, 442 

ksetrajria-saknt, 390 

ksetrajfidkhya, 16" 

Kulluka, 8 

Kumifrapada, 383 

Kumaéarila Bhatta, 3, 60, 171 

Kumbakonam, 547” 

Kundalaginisiir, 62 

Kuruksetra, 372 

Kurveévara temple, 51 

Kusumaigal, 192" 

kiltastha, 37, 43 

Katastha-dipa, 158 n. 

kvdcttkawa, 93 


Laghu-bhdgavatd-mrta, 438 
fajja, 151 

laksapa, 121, 124 
Lakgmana Bhatta, 371, 375 
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Lakgmana Simha, 59 
Lakgmi, 150, 157, 181, 31 +31 
Lakgmt Dev:, 386 psa 
Lakgmipati, 56, 448 
Lalita-madhava, 394 

Law of excluded middle, 204, 209 
Lalu Bhatta, 373, 375 
lalyatva, 432 

lamds, 3177" 

Legitunate inference, 228 
Leipzig, 1021 

Lexicons, 76 

Liberality, 151 

Liberation, 58, 315, 318 
Light, 369 

Light-heat, 31 
Light-particles, 369 
Limitation, 221 

Limuted consciousness, 245 
Limited measure, 220 
Limiting condition, 152 
haga, 37, 344 

iinga-deha, 317 
nga-Sartra, 49, 156 

tlayd, 24 

Locanadasa, 385 

Locus, 342 

Locus of illusion, 252 
Logic, 71, 204 
loka-vyavahdra, 163 
Lok&yatas, 52 

Lord, 34 

Love, 28, 351 

Low-caste, 393 

Loyalty, 3 

Lump of earth, 82 


MacKenzie, Major, 542 

Madana, 386 

ir aes 373, 374, 377, 380, 
301 

Madhusiidana, z04, 207, 211, 212, 214, 
216, 219, 221, 223, 224, 225, 226, 
228, 229, 231, 233, 242, 243, 251, 
256, 257, 258, 262, 268, 269, 271, 
272, 273, 274, 278, 279, 280, 282, 
285, 288, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 
299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 
397 

Madhva, 1, 18, 51, $2, 53, 54, 56, 58, 
59, 60, 62, 64, 66, 70, 71, 74, 75, 82, 
8&7, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
1O1, 14%, 142, 128, 130, 131, 132, 
133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, 
145, 146, 148, 196, 158, 177, 182, 
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Madhva (cont.) 


184, 190, 203, 318, 319, 339, 346, 
371, 388, 441, 447, 448; hdgya 
and commentaries thereon, 61, 
Anuvydkkydna, account of, 62-3; 
Anuvydkhydna with commentaries 
thereon, 62; aprdmdgya, 163; auidyd 
doctrine, 159-60; dkdfa doctrine, 
153-4; bhakti, view regarding, 58; 
Bhagavata-tdtparya-mrnaya and 
commentary thereon, 59; Bhdgavata- 
tdtparya-merpaya, manner of treat- 
ment 1n, 59; bheda, nature of, 178 ff. , 
discussion of the meaning of the 
word Brahman, 111-12 ff. ; his inter- 
pretation of the Brahma-siltra 1.1.1, 
102 ff.; interpretation of Brahma- 
siitra 1. 1. 2, 121 ff.; interpretation 
of Brahma-siltra 1.1%. 3-4, 127; his 
interpretation of the Brahma-siitras 
elaborated by many other writers, 
101; logical connection of the 
Brahma siitras, 87, monistic inter- 
pretation of Brahman, difficulties in, 
125 ff.; other conditions of Brahma- 
knowledge are discarded, 110-11, 
what leads to Brahma enquiry, 102, 
a review of the important topics of 
the Brahma-siltras, 129 ff.; Brahkma- 
sittra-bhdsya, 61; Christianity, in- 
fluence of, on, 92-3; concomitance 
wn Madhva, 197 ff; date of, 51; 
eternal damnation 1n, 58; definition 
of Brahman, discussions on, 121 ff.; 
difference (bheda), concept of, 73-4; 
view regarding five-fold differences, 
57; difference, reality of, 178-9; 
difference as conceived by Sankara 
enticized, 179-80, discussions, con- 
dition of, 115; discussion (vdda), 
nature of, 65; doubts defined, 176 ff ; 
his view regarding the emancipated, 
57-8; emancmpated souls, distinction 
arnong, 66; error, nature of, 118 ff ; 
falaehood, notion of, criticized, 84; 
falsity of the world, doctrine, dis- 
carded, 114; falsity of the world 
criticized in the Tativoddyota, 67; 
Gitd-tdtparya, account of, 59 ff.; 
Gitd-tdtparya, manner of treatment 
in, 59; God as eternal perceiver of 
the world, 68; God’s possession of 
many qualities defended, 71; God, 
collocation of pramdgas leading to, 
978; God, proof of existence, 76; 
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God, nature of, 75; :dentity incom- 
prehensible without difference, 79— 
80; identity, notion of, denied, 82; 
notion of absolute identity (akhan- 
dartha) criticized, 73; 1dentity of 
selves denied, 70; :dentity of the self 
and the world denied, 68; inference, 
184 ff.; various kinds of inference 
in, 200-1; inference as sudrthdnu- 
mdna and pardrthadnumdna, 202; 
illusion defined, 173; uUlusion and 
doubt, 173 ff.; illusion, Mimamsa 
view of, criticized, 174; 1Jlusion, 
Sankara view criticized, 175; karma, 
pradrabdha and aprdrabdha, dis- 
cussion of, 88; nature of karma in, 
61; karma-mrnaya, account of, 70 ff ; 
kathd-laksana, account of, 65, 1n- 
tuitive knolwedge, 181, nature of 
knowledge discussed by Vyasa-t tha 
as against Madhusiidana, 230 ff , 
krsndmrta-~-mahdrnava, account of, 
89, hfe of, 51 ff , Mahabharata, 
view regarding, 58, Mahabhdrata- 
tdtparya-mrnaya, 57-8; Mahdbha- 
rata-tdtparya-mrnaya, commentary 
of, 59; mayd doctrine discarded, 113; 
Méaydavdda-khandana with commen- 
taries thereon, 64; memory as 
pramdna, 162, mtthyd and amrva- 
cantya, 80-1; mthydtvudnumdna- 
khandana with commentaries there- 
on, 64; Mimsms& doctrine of karma 
criticized, 71; moksa (liberation), 
nature described by the followers of 
Madhva, 315; moksa, different types 
of, 318, moksa, ways that lead to 1t, 
316; the monism of Sankara cannot 
be the basis of Brahma-enquiry, 
103, monism, refutation of, by 
Vyasa-tirtha, 204 ff.;  mitydnttya- 
uweka cannot be a_ condition 
of Brahma-knowledge, 109, non- 
existence, nature of, 80, Nydya- 
vivarana, account of, 87; ontology, 
150 ff.; cmticism of, by Parakdla 
Yatu, 95, perception, condition of, 
182; perception, Nyaya definition 
and condition denied, 182-3; Pra- 
bhakara view discussed, 74; prakrtt 
doctrine, 156 ff.; pramdnas, 160 ff.; 
pramdnas, agreement with objects, 
161; pramdna, criticism of other 
definitions of, 164; pramdyga, Bud- 
dhist view of, considered, 167; 
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Madhva (cont.) 

pramdga, definition of, 160 ff., 
pramdnas, Jaina view of, considered, 
166; Pramdna-laksana and com- 
mentanes thereon, 64; pramdnas, 
nature of, 77; pramdna, two senses 
of, 165; pramdna, Nyaya view con- 
sidered, 167, Ramanuya and, 94 ff , 
R&ménuja’s criticism of Brahman 
criticized, 124; degrees of reality 
criticized, 73; degrees of reality, 
discussions on, 116 ff., repentance 
and meditation, 89, samavdya doc- 
trine, 154; Sankarites and Buddhists 
compared, 69-70; Sankarites cri- 
ticized as crypto-Buddhusts, 68-9, 
Sankara’s interpretation of the dif- 
ferent topics of the Brahma-sitras 
eniticized, 129 ff ; Sankara’s inter- 
pretation criticized, 127 ff.; fakte 
doctrine, 154-5, Sdharcya theory of 
Gangeéa refuted, 185; dstra in rela- 
tion to God, 60, his view regarding 
smrt: and sdstras, 57, view regarding 
sastra, 60; self cannot be identical 
with Brahman, 108, self cannot be 
self-rlluminating, 68, souls, different 
kinds of, 155-6; criticasm of, on the 
nature of emancipated souls, 98- 
100, svatah-prdmdnya theory con- 
sidered, 168 ff., suatah-pradmdgya in 
relation to doubts, 172, svatah- 
pramdnya explained, 168, svatah- 
prdmdnya theory of, distinguished 
from that of the Mimamasa and the 
Vedanta, 169 ff ; tarka, 193, tarka, 
nature of, 188 ff., tarka, Mathura- 
natha and Gangeéa cricitized, 190, 
tarka, Ny&ya view criticized, 189, 
tarka, Sriharga’s view criticized, 191, 
tarka, Udayana’s view criticized, 
192; Tattva-samkhydna, account of, 
65-6, Tattva-samkhyana with com- 
mentary, 64, some doctrines sum- 
marized in the Tattva-samkhydna, 
65-6, Tattvoddyota, account of, 
66 ff.;  Tattvoddyota with com- 
mentaries thereon, 64-5, teachers of 
Madhva’s school, 56, testimony in 
Madhva, 202 ff.; true belief, 174; 
upddis criticized, 85-6, updadht, 
notion of, 82-3; upddhs:-khandana 
with commentaries thereon, 64; 
universal and inference, 151-2; the 
view of Vacaspat: and Prakaiéatman 
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refuted by Vydsa-tirtha, 104 ff; 
Vedas, revelation of, 75, ursega 
doctrine, 153; Vignu-tattva-mrnaya, 
account of, 74 ff.; uydpt: as anupa- 
patt, 184; world cannot be an 
illusion, 72, the view of world as 
illusion criticized, 246 ff., status of 
the world, brief description of, 63, 
world cannot be sadasad-vu:laksana, 
73; works of Madhva, 54 ff , com- 
mentaries on his works, 55-6, works 
on logic of, 64 

Madhva-bhdsya, 1417 

Madhva mathas, 91 

Madhva school, 143, 153 

Madhva-stddhanta-sdra, 54, 150n, 
I§in., 152m, 154n, 156n, 157M., 
159" 

Madhva-vyaya, 53, 54, 91 

Madhwas Philosophie des 
Glaubens, 54n , 102n. 

Madhvacdrya, 1577 

Madhvacarya, The Life of, 911. 

Madhvacarya, a Short Hstorical 
Sketch, gon 

Madhyatila, 387, 392 

madhyama-sevaphala, 358 

Madhyageha Bhatta, 52 

Magic, 68 

Magician, 287 

mahat, 25, 27, 31, 35, 40, 41, 46, 47, 
66, 150, 156 

Mahat-tattva, 157 

Mahabharata, 9, 38, 57, 58, 59, 75, 92, 
93, 1281" , 413 

Mahabhdrata-tatparya-mirnaya, 51,55, 
57, 58, 318 9” 

Mahdabharata-tatparya-mrnaydnuk- 
ramantkd, 59 

Mahabharata-tadtparya-mrnaya- 
vydkhyd, 59 

mahabhava, 432, 433", 436 

mahdabhiitas, 24 

Maha-lakgmi, 13, 1577., 372 

mahda-mndy4, 313n. 

Maha-pralaya, 315n. 

Mahdsubodhint, 59 

Mahdavignu, 402 

mahdé-yajfiats ca yayfiass ca brdhmtyam 
Rriyate tanuh, 321 

Mahispuri, 371 

Mahomedan scriptures, 203 

Malabar, 93 

Malhkaérjuna-tirtha, 388 

Mal-observation, 173 


Vishnu- 
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mamatd, 432 Mapijakya-upanisad-bhagya, 55 

manas, 24, 3}, 36, 41, 47, 49, 66, 108, Mandakyopanyad-bhapya, go 
146, 150, 157, 158, 165, 168, 182, mdtra, 150 


314, 318, 336, 337, 341, 342, 352, 
358, 408 

Mandara-mafjari, 64 

Manes, 93 

Mangalore, 53 

Manicheans, 93 

Manifestation of appearance, 340 

manonubhava, 150 

mantras, 337, 346, 369 

Manu, 6, 8, 346 

Manu-samlutd, 6n. 

Manvartha-candrké, 8 

mazgala, 9 

Mangalavdda, 373 

mags, 93 

“Manigrama’, 93 

Masi-maijan, 52, 54, 93 

Manumat, 52, 93 

Maricika, 381 

Market silvex, 208 

maryada, 355, 378 

marydddé school, 354 

maryddd-marga, 352, 355, 367, 377 

maryddd-marga bhakn, 378 

Mathur4, 372, 388 

Mathurd-mahimd, 394 

Mathurd-mdhdtmya, 373 

Mathurinatha, 170n., 190n., 195 n. 

Material, 313 

Material cause, 138, 205, 209, 261, 
330, 340, 341, 443 

Material stuff, 259 

Materiality, 218 

Matha hist, 51 

Marthas, 51, 52 

Maudgala, 64 

mayi jiidnam ndsti, 265 

Madhavadeéaka, 53 

Madhava-tirtha, 56 

Madhavayatindra, 371 


Madhva-Gaudiya, 448 
Madhyandinas, 133 
Magha, 387 
Mahigmat!, 372 
Malddh&rana-vdda, 379 
mand, 4337. 
mdnasinanda, 431 


Manditkya-khandartha, go 
Mandikya Upanisads, 89 


Mathara-vustti, 39n. 

Matharficarya, 397. 

may&, 12,13, 14, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 33, 34: 47, 48, 68, 71, 8s, 113, 
122, 156, 215, 242, 261, 287, 308, 
313, 314, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 
334, 337, 339, 347, 348, 359, 360, 
370, 397, 399, 400, 402, 403, 407, 
409, 410, 412, 430 

maydkhyd prakrtir jada, 3130. 

mdyd-power, 12 

mdya-sakts, 12, 329, 391, 393, 398, 409 
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